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PREFACE 


In the cout^ of the last fifty year^ the science of Greek 
coins, ancient nnmismatics, has undergone great develop¬ 
ments. Up to about I860 the study had been gtadiially 
taking shapa^ and many able scholars and nttmismatists, 
such as Sestini^ Eckhel, and later Milliugen and othors, had 
opened up great fields of studyj and showed much penetra¬ 
tion and erudition in the discussion of the various classes 
ot coins and their relations to the cities which issued them. 
Yet these writers had scarcely founded a science of ancient 
numismatics. Methods had still to be sought out and estab¬ 
lished. The pioneers of numismatic method were Mommsen, 
in the opening chapters of his GeatldcJite de^ ri^miseken 
Miinzwesens {186u), and Brandis, in his Mn?s- tmd 

GeicichtjfWe^n m Vordermien. (1866). These writers clearly 
saw that for the formation of numismatics as a branch of 
historical science two points wore fund amen tab Firsts it 
was necessary to determine not only the cities which struck 
each group of coins, but also the date and oecaaion of each 
issue. And secondly^ as coins were measures of value and 
a medium of exchange^ the one most important fact in 
regard to them was the quantity of precious metal which 
each contained I in fact their weight. Eckhel in his 
great Doctrina Numorum Vderum (1792^8)^ which is still 
valuable as a storehouse of learning and a model of good 
sense, had hut a very vagne notion of the dates of coins; 
and their weights had not been seriously considered. The 
works of Brandis and Mommsen were epoch-making; but 
they could not carry very far, because the essential point 
of the date^ of issues had not been satisfactorily gone into. 
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In the period 1870-90 a irosh tam was given to the study 
by a series of more thorough attempts to connect the sues 
cassive issues of money with the history of the mintpcities 
to which they belonged. In this field B. V. Head’s Coinn^e 
of Sjfracusi (1874J may be said to have opened the door. 
It is only a monograph of eighty pages, but its I'alue was 
at once recognized in the TTuiversities of Europe j and it 
proved the first of a number of similar treatises^ which 
tended gradually to introduce into numismatics the true 
historic method. The work was in a remarkable degree 
international. In Holland J. P. Six, in Switzerland 
F. Imhoof-Bltimer, in France W. H. Waddingtou and 
Th^ore Reinach, in Germany A. von Sallet and R, Weil, 
in England A, J, Evans, may he specially mentioned as 
having made very useful contributions. And when in 
1887 Mr. Head published his Jliitoria Numoram he was 
able, as a result of combined labours, to present the coins 
of the Greeks as orderly series under each mint^ity or 
kingdom. The new edition of the Jlktona {1911) shows 
a greet number of alterations and additions In consequence 
of the discoveries and researches of twenty-four years ; but 
it is astonishing how well the main lines of the book have 
endured. On similar principles to Mr. Head’s, but on a 
much larger scale, M, Babelon is now publishing, volume 
by volume, a complete digest of the published coins of the 
Greek world, down to 300 b.c-, ranged under mints and 
rulers {Traits dea Monnaiea grecqueft et ramainea). 

A still more elaborate work, a Ci>rpna of Greek Coins 
is in progress under the auspices of the Prussian Academy 
of Sciences. In proposing this work, as far back as 1887, 
Mommsen wrote: * It is beyond doubt that students who 
plan some study in the field of Antiquity, whether con- 
ceraed with Ilistoiy, Language, Religion or Art, or any 
other subject, find no more serious hindrance and con¬ 
stant impediment than the want of a rationally ordered 
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is 

collocation of ancient coins.* The Corpus has the able 
assistance of Dr, Imhoof-Bltimer, of Winterthur, with 
whom work very competent scholars. But the penalty 
resulting from their attempt to include every known coin, 
and to go carefully into evejy detail, is that the Corjnis 
moves very slowly, A few parts only, dealing with the 
coins of a tew cities and districts of Northern Greece, 
Lave appeared. If carried on thus, the work will not be 
completed, literally, for several centuries. 

A talented numismatist, M.Theodora Reinach, has written: ^ 
' Nous avous des catalogues dont gue^ues-uus sont des 
oeuvres scaentifiquos de premier ordre, des monographies, 
des manuels dispose suivant I’ordre gidbgraphique on system 
matiq^ue,’ ‘ Jj'histoir6 do la utonnaie chez les Grecs n'a jamais 
£crito.’ 1 am ambitious enough to try to put together 
at least the outlines of such a history. 

The plan followed by Mr, Head and M. Babelou, though 
perhaps the best for their purpose, has certain disadvau* 
tages. It gives the succession of monetaiy issues under 
eacli state and city, but it does not include the comparison 
together of the coins of different cities, even when the cities 
lie near together and the coins are contemporary. Each 
city is treated as if it were quite independent of its neighs 
bours. For escample, in the Historia N’untorwiii Rhegium 
appears on p. 107, and the closely kindred Ghaloidio colony 
of Messaua on p. 151: Byzantium is considered on p. S66, 
and Calchodon, only divided from it by the Bosporus, on 
p* oil. It is not easy, without much investigation, to trace 
political or commercial influenoe of one city on another. 
Especially it is hard to determine, on the evidence to be 
Ibnnd in the book, why one city uses the Aeginetan standard 
for its coin, another the Corinthian, another the Attics And 
so on. M. Babekm is clearly aware of this defect; and in 
the recent volumes of his great work he has commonly 
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prefixed to the aeconnt of the coinage of the cities of each 
district e> general sketch of its character. This is excelleut j 
but ereu so, the means for following lines of numismatic 
connexion is incomplete. 

It seems that there is need fbr another history of coin¬ 
age constructed on a different plan, taking cities in groups 
rather than separately, tracing lines of trade influence from 
district to district, trying to discern the reasons why par¬ 
ticular coin standards found acceptance in one locality or 
another. Head s hock is really a history of the eoinages 
of cities and states ; it is desirable as a supplement to trace 
at least the outlines of the history of Greek and Asiatic and 
Italian coinages as a continuous activity. This is the phra 
of the proeent work. It could not have been attempted if 
such works as the //iV/orm Nuniomm, M. Babelon’s Traits 
deg M&nnaieg ffrecguea, and the Caialogne of GfeeJt Going in 
tftg Sri fish jiftiseum (37 volumes) had not lain ready to 
hand. Such works furnish abundant material; but the 
material can only be used by those thoroughly familiar 
with the coins themselves. 

I have been unable at preseut to continue this history 
into the Hellenistic age. The truth is that, in the case of 
coins, as in the case of polities, religion, and all else, the 
problems of the Hellenistic age are not the same as those 
of the antonomous age. We have kingdoms in the place 
of city-states. The (laestion of coin standards becomes far 
simpler in consequence of the wide adoption of the Attic 
weight. But the question of mints becomes infinitely more 
complex, and in fact la full of difficulties at present insoluble, 
because the mint-cities seldom place their names on their 
money, more often a monogram difficult of interpretation. 

It is unfortunate that while continental scholars have 
nil vmtten the weights of coins in grammes, English numis¬ 
matists have used the Troy measure of grains. As the 
British Museum Catalogues go by grsiim, I have felt bound. 
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whenever I give a weight, to expres$ it according both to 
the English and tha continental methodsL I have not, in 
giving the^ weights, atioiDpted minute accuracy, as i think 
such aconracy misleading, since coins of the same group 
differ considerably in weight* and it is quite clear that 
ancient mints did not attaiu to great accuracy, even in 
the case of gold coins. Silver coins from the same dies 
often differ markedly in weight j and bronze coins are 
usually only token-money, of Tvhich the weight is unim¬ 
portant. It appears that in antiquity, as in the Middle 
Aga^, the number of coins struck out of a talent or mina 
of metal was more regarded than the weight of individual 
apecimens. To weigh coins, as some numiamatbts have 
done, to the thousandth of a gramme seems to me absurd; 
and the result is to give to their calculations an exactness 
which is quite iIlaiSor 3 ^ 

The plates are arranged to give a general view of the 
coins of districts and periods* It was quite impossible to 
figure every coin mentioned in the text* In order to 
supplement the plates, I have added references to the plates 
of the British Museum Guide fo ffreet and RoBian Coim 
{B. M*) and to those of M. Babclon's TraiU des Mommies 
greegues et ronmines in the ease of coins figured in 

those works. 

Parts of some of the following chapters have already 
appeared In print in less dovcloped form: two papers on 
the origins of coinage in the Proceedings of the British 
Academy \ papers on the coinages of tho Ionian Revolt and 
the Athenian Empire in the Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
These have been largely rewritten. 

I should add that the dates I have accepted in the text 
for events in Greek history are only approximato, taken 
from ordinary books of reference, unless when dJiy of my 
arguments depended on an exact date. It is clear that 
if I had tried to determine the exact date of events in 
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(irwk history, it woald have inTOived endJesa research, 
and the result when reached would have been only con- 

jKturaL Nor would the investigation have bean in the 
liDe of my ^ork. 

It is with great satisfaction that 1 have inscribed this 
work to the memoty of Barclay Head, as he inscribed tha 
Hisfo ria Numortm to the memory of Joseph Ee khe L For six¬ 
teen years (i8ri-S7) my desk at the British Museum was 
within a few feet of Head s, and almost daily in tht^e years 
we discussed together problems of Greek numismatics. That 
he valued my collaboration is proved by the acknowledge¬ 
ment of it, expressed with characteristic generosity, in the 
Introduction to his Catalogue of the Coim oj Attica^ But 
my obligations to him are greater, because, while I had 
a variety of interests, his whole mind was concentrated on 
the subj^t of our study. My dedication must stand as 
a memorial of a fneudship never clouded. I must add that 
to watoh the science of ancient numismatics taking ibrm 
year by year, and constantly improving in methoda and 

results, was an experience of a rare and very instructive 
kind. 

I have to thank Dr. George Macdonald for kindly reading 
my proofs, and making many useful suggestions. The very 
full and useful General Index I owe to Miss Edith Legge, 
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IKTRODUCTION 
I. Trape<rovts& 

The history of Grook commerce hcis yet to be written. 
There we, indeed, in existence a few books which pro¬ 
fessedly treat of it;^ but they are necessarily built om 
inadequate foundations, since the preliminary studies, which 
should thmish them with a basis, haY'e scarcely been made. 
The data for a construction of a history of Greek commerce 
would include not merely an examination of the works oi 
ancient writerst and a detailed furvey of geography, bnt 
also a fuller investigation of published inscriptions, and, 
in addition, of all the resnlta of excavation on classical 
soil. The resnlts of such excavation, down to the middle of 
the last century, were not adequately recorded. Even since 
then they have only in some cases been recorded insnfBcient 
detail: objects in themselves uninteresting, and of no 
money value, such as unpainted vases and common bronxe 
utensils and tools, have been often thrown away. Yet 
such objects might be of great Y'aluo for indicating the lines 
of ancient commerce. Coins, however, which are also of 
inestimable importance for commercial inquiries, have been 
carefully examined and published; and the value of such 
works as Head’s Mstoria Numorum has been generally 
recognized. It is the object of this book to make the 
facts of coinage nsefiil for the knowledge of commercial 
intercourse. 

* d«VCt64 A valutu^ of his Mandd^fsaekieht* dtw jlUtrfKiiU t4 

^rD«c«; And hU Wi^rk ii af vaIim!. Of thexut npe nuqy aNixiAnsr works 
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I will begin by sketeMng the main features of Greek 
commerce. 

Attempts have been made by some recent writers to trace 
the trade-routeSp and to track the commerce of the Mirtoan 
and Mycenaean age$,i The results reached by them are 
somewhat speculative. In the absence of liberaturet attempts 
to utilize pottery and schemes of ornament for proof of 
trade influences and ethnographic connexions aremeritorioixs^ 
but they are risky. Peoples, even if unrelated^ at the same 
stage of civilization often produce implements and earthen¬ 
ware of closely aiinilar character; nor does the imitation 
by one people of the rude art products of . another prove 
identity of race. In any case, the subject of the present 
book being the coins of the Greeks, I cannot mvestigate 
the civilization which prevailed in HeUas before the Greeks 
came in. 

In the Homeric age commerce can scarcely be said to 
have existed among the Greeks,* The state of society was 
such as scarcely to require ih The Homeric nobles produce 
on their own lands nearly all that they xe^quire for their 
rude mode ol living. The chief necessary which they had 
to go to the town and fetch seems to have been iron,® 
Luxuries they imported, or rather bought of the foreign 
merchants who visited their shores* Tho chief riches of 
the Homeric chiefs consisted in their flocks and herds and 
their slaves. These alone they could offer to merchants in 
exchange for wares. Hence prices are always in Homer 
reckoned in oxen ■ and we are told that when a cargo of 
Lemnian wine reached the Greek camp before Troy, the 
chiefepiircbased amphoras of it for cattle and hides.* The 
real resources of Greek lands, the purple-fisheries of Cythera, 
the copper-mines of Cyprus^ the gold-mines of Thaaos, seem 
to have been in the hands of Phoenicians; and from the 
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Plioduioieim came moat of the articles of mannfactiire and 
lux used by the Greeks of that age. Vases for UDgnents 
and vessels of bronze, and clothes dyed with purple^ the skilful 
Sidonlans manufactured themselves; ivory they brought 
from Egypt, and tin I'rom Britain or the East. Slaves, 
in thoee days the most important article of commerce, they 
bought and sold everywhere. Their factories wcro to 
found on many shores where any gain was to be made by 
trading, end their voyages reached as far as Britain. 

They did not, however, possess a monopoly or trade. 
Ruder peoples organised expeditions, partly for piratical 
purposes, and partly for trade. The Taphians and Tele- 
boans,’ who are supposed to have lived in the neighhourhood 
of Coreyra, traded in metal and slaves with the opposite 
inhabitants of Italy and SioLly; and the Phaeaoiaus, aujH 
posing them to have been a real and not an imaginary 
people, seem to have possessed an extensive and lucrative 
trade. The Lemnians exported their wine in their own 
ships, and the Cretans were celebrated as bold sailors and 
organizers of piratical expeditions as far as the coasts of 
Africa.® In the traditions of the Argonautic expedition we 
may see proof that even the Achaeana did not shrink from 
long and venturesome expeditions, though they had as yet 
small idea of trading; rather they endeavoured to surprise 
and sack the cities of richer peoples and to bring home 
wealth and honour. The gold, which we know to have 
been used in some parts of Greece in Homeric times, may 
have either been thns acquired or brought over the sea 
by wealthy Phoenicians or Lydians. 

It was doubtless the pressure of population which caused 
the Greeks about the eighth century before our era to turn 
their attention to the spreading of colonies over the shores 
of the MediteiTanean, and, as a consequence, to commerce. 
We may call this a consequence, because in most cases 
communication was kept up between the mother-city and 
the colony; the latter, finding itself in the midst of a new 
set of surroimdings and productions, acquired new wants 

* Od. * (WL 3siT. 2i&. 
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and ne-?? tastes, aud then commimicftted these "wants and 
tastes to its parent, togetlisr with the materials for their 
satisfaction. Thus a liwely trade between old and new 
Greek cities arose throughout the Levant; and the Greek 
traders, by a process which we can but rarely trace in 
history, gradually ousted the Phoenicians from many of 
their factories and trading atatious, inheriting their tradi¬ 
tions and their relations to the barbarous tribes of the 
interior. For the western trade Oorinth became the most 
important city. The incomparable position of this city, the 
Acropolis of which is placed on a lofty rock commanding 
both the eastern and western seaa of Greece, gave it mat- 
vellons advantages. No trireme conld be dragged across 
the isthmus which divided the two seas without permission 
of the Corinthians; and as the Greeks dreaded the open 
sea of Cape Males, they eagerly songht such permission. 
By the colonies of Corcyra and Hyrrhachium, Corinth 
commanded the Adriatic Sea, and pushing on, founded 
mighty cities in Italy and Sicily, including Syracuse itself. 
Scarcely less active in the same region were the people of 
Chalcis in Euboea, who ibunded Naxusand Catana in Sicily. 
On the coast of Macedonia a whole district was settled by 
these same Chalcidians, and received name from them. 
Miletus took as a special province the Euxine Sea and 
studded its shores with flourishing towns. Greek settlers 
occupied the coasts of Cyprus^ and even the distant Libya 
received a colony in Gyrene. In the time of the Persian 
wars, the people of Phocaea sailed as far as MassiUa and 
settled there. Before the Persians conquered Egypt the 
Greeks had settled in large numbers at Naucratis on the 
Nile, and had in their hands much of the trade of that rich 
country. 

The history of Greek commerce may be most aptly 
divided into three periods. The first comprises the time 
when no Greek city was specially pre-eminent above the 
rest, although Corinth in the west and Miletus In the east 
took usually the lead. The second period begins with the 
fall of Miletus and with the sudden expansion of Athenian 
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commerce, the Athenians inheriting Milesian supremacy in 
the Euxine and forming a strict commercial confederacy m 
the Levant. This period begins with the Persian wars and 
ends with the taking of Athens by Lyssnder. The third, 
period includes the rise and activity of the city of Rhodes, 
which was founded about 408 n.c., and almost immediately 
became a centre of Greek commerce, continuing to ^ 
wealthy and flourishing until the Romans were supreme in 
all parts of the Mediterranean Sea. 

U is into these three periods that the history of coinage 
also dividea itself j the Persian wars of 400-480 b.c , and 
the fall of Athens in 405 ».c., with the contemporary de¬ 
struction of the cities of Sicily, forming strong dividing 
lines. In the body of the present work these three periods 
are kept separate, except in some districts, such as Liower 
Italy, Gyrene, and Peloponnesus, where the line is harder 
to draw. In these districts the later two periods are treated 
together. 

Two cardinal points must be always borne m mmd 
in any consideration of Greek commerce. Firstly, the 
interior of the country being rough and mountainous, 
and scantily provided with roads, while the sea on the other 
hand is gentle and alluring, the greater part of Greek trade 
was always sea-borne. The inland trade was largely carried 
O'n, not with wagons, bat with sumpter beasts, ponies and 
mules, w’liich climbed up the narrow paths lending from 
[ town to town. Secondly, Greek ships at sen always hugged 
the land. The storms in the Mediterranean are sudden and 
violent, but they soon pass. When they came on, the ships 
ran for the shelter of an. island, as steamers often do to this 
day. Creeping along the coast from headland to headland, 
or passing from island to island in the Aegean, ships made 
their journeys slow but sure. Such stretches as that 
between Corfu and Italy, or that between Crete and Egypt, 
i seemed to the Greek sailors long and perilous. 


Taking Athens, Aegina* Corinth as the centre, we 
find radiating from it four principal courses of trade. The 
first led in a north-easterly direction past the coasts of 
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Maoedcn and Thrace, through the Bosporus into the 
Euxine Sea, This line of trade was perhaps to the Greeks 
the most important of all- The shores of Macedou, Thrace^ 
Pontus, and Bithyuia were to the Greeks what the wide 
plains of North and South America are to ourselves. Thence 
came their supply of food and the raw materials of manu- 
facturep and, above all, slavcSp the largest and moat profitable 
object of aiocieut commerce, In ancient as iu modern dayst 
the plains of Southern Euasia produced a plenteous harvest 
of oom^ and fed innumerable herds of oKon, which supplied 
the Greek tanners with hides. At the mouth of the Bory- 
sthenea and In the Propontis were some of the moat pro- 
ductive fisheries known to the Greeks, supplying them with 
immense quantities of salt fish* which, with bread, was the 
staple of their food. The vaat forests of Bithynia and the 
Danube valley furnished an iaeshaustible supply of timber 
for house and ship buildingp while even at that period 
Greece was poor in forest; aa well as tar and charooah 
Flax and hemp also came largely from the Euxine* The 
great bulk of these products the Greek colonists did not 
produce on their own lands^ but procured by barter from 
the barbarous tribes of the interior. The tribes of Scythians, 
who dwelt on the northern shores of the sea, learned to 
cultivate corn for export, and to breed cattle; and bringing 
these to the Greeks, obtained in return oil and bronzes, and 
more especially wdne^ which was very necessary to their 
enjoyment, and yet could not be grown so far north. Their 
kings w^ere generally on good terms with the Hellenic 
colonists ; and in our own day the tombs of these chiefs in 
the Crimea have been in many cases opened^ and found to 
contain elegant pottery, jewelry, and ornaments, which 
exhibit Greek art almost at its best. The infinence of 
Athens in particular Is very clear in these elegant luxuries; 
a fact which reminds us that at Athens the public police 
force consisted of slaves imported from Scythia, the ro^orai- 
In all periods the city which controlled the gates of the 
Euxinc, of which the most important was guarded by 
Byzantium, was commercially the most Important in HelW 
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We can trace a succession of dominant cities: Miletusdo^ 
to 500; then Aegina; Athens at the time of the Athenian 
Empire; Sparta, Athens, and Persia alternately m the 
early fourth century; then Ehodes It is worth while, m 
passing, to correct an absurd mistake, into whic ^me 
recent writers have fallen, of supposing that whereas Athens 
exported oil end pottery, she exported the oil m the tta^le 
and delicate painted vases abounding in onr museums, whicb 

are hopelessly unfit for suoh a purpose, , * v i 

The second great line of trade was that of which at 
successive periods Rhodes and Eelos were the emporia, and 
which led from Hellas past Rhodes and Cyprus along the 
coast of Phoenicia to Egypt, This route was the more 
important because along it came the products of the 
■RuMt , of India and Arabia, and Babylon, B^ore the 
foundation of Alexandria, the great cities of Phoenicia 
retained the commerce of Farther Asia in a great degree m 
their own hands, but at a later period it was more widely 
spread, and shared by Antioch on the north and Alexandria 
on the south. Babylon furnished the Greeks with carpets 
and other stuffs, India with precious stoues, silk, and ivory, 
Arabia with frankincense and various spices The valley ot 
the Nile exported both in later Greek and in Roman times 
immense ciuantilies of com, as well as writing-paper and 
linen made of the papyrus plant, ivory, and porcelain. 
Phoenicia supplied the Greeks with fewer and fewer articles 
as their own resources developed; but cloth of purple, 
alabaster flasks of ointment, and fragrant woods seem to 
have been exported through T>*e and Sidon until Rormin 
times, Cyprus fiirnished not only an abundant supply 
of copper, but in addition manufactured cloth of both 
finer and coarser texture. Gyrene, which could be reached 
either through Egypt or direct by way of Crete, supplied 
wool and silphinm, an article very much used m ancient 
medicine, and found nowhere but in the Cyrenaic district. 
The people of Peloponnesus sailed to both Gyrene and 

Egypt by way of Crete. , ■ .k 

The third line of trade, which was always largely in the 
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hands of Corinth and her oolontcs, pa^d thtongk that great 
commercial metzopolis, and led through the Corinthian 
gulf, past the coasts of Acarnania and Epirus to the various 
porta on both sides of the Adriatic Sea. Although the 
Adriatic was reckoned a very dangerous sea, both on 
account of its freqaent storms and because of the hardihood 
of the Illyrian pirates, yet it produced great gain to the 
merchants who ventured on it. They exchanged Greek 
wine and manufactured goods for the produce of agiicul' 
ture and grazing offered them by the farmers of the Epirote 
and Italian coasts. On the Italian side the harbours of 
Adria and Ancona lay open, and offered access to the 
peoples of Eastern Italy, 

Slore celebrated and frequented was the fourth lino of 
trade, which led either from the Ooiinihiau Gulf or round 
the promontory of Matea across to Sicily, and through the 
Straits of Messina to the western coasts of Italy, to Gaul 
and Spain. As &r to the north as Cumae this route passed 
a continuous succession of Greek colonies, and even In Gaul 
and Spam Massilia and Emporine stood ready to harbour 
the Greek merchants, aud to give them facilities for 
obteining the produce of the interior. Cbm aud cheese 
were obtained from Sicily, wood from the forests of Southern 
Italy. The merchauts who wore so venturesome as to 
penetrate to Spam reaped a rich reward in the shape of 
pld, with which Spain at that time abounded. Bnt the 
jealousy of GartLaginians and Etruscans prevented the 
commerce of the Greeks from ever spreading in force to 
the west and north of Cumae. To Italy and Sicily the 
Greeks of Hellas brought in return for the products of the 
soil wine, pottery, and articles of manufacture. 

These four routes were the chief lines by which the riches 
of the barbarians flowed into Greece. Of course, among 
the great Greek cities themselves, scattered over the coasU 
of Asia Minor, Sicily, end Italy, and the mainland of Hellas 
there was constant intercourse and a continual exchange’ 
of gq^, for particular classes of which special cities and 
distnets were famous. Thus Chios exported the finest 
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wine, as did Caidiaa and TLasoa; the wool oi the MileaianSj 
probably derived from Phrygia, was universally appreciated; 
Corinth and Chalcis aupplied the Greek world with articles 
of bronze; Athens with painted pottery and with silver 
Irom the Laurian mineSj with oil, honey, and figs; Tkesaaly 
with horses; Arcadia ’with asses; Sparta and Epirus with 
dogs ; 3oeotia with eels from the Copaic lake; the distrlet 
about Mohs Pangaeus with silver- Tho intemal ia*ado o± 
the Pelopontieso was mainly in the hands of astute natives 
of Aegina, who travelled as pedlats over the country, 
carrying wares adapted to the needs of the hardy peasantry. 

Besides the sea-routes there were a few long land-routes 
leading to far countries, the beginnings, if uottho ends oi 
which wore known to the Greeks* From the Greek colonies 
of the Crimea ways led north to the Baltic, whence amber 
was derived. Greek coins have been found at Bromberg in 
Prussia, and a notable hoard of gold ornaments of Ionian 
work at Vottersfelde. Again, starting from tho Sea of 
Azov, a line of trade ran up to the Ural mountains^ whence 
gold was to be had. Most eastern caravan routesi until the 
time of Alexander, reached the Mediterranean at Tyre and 
Sidon, and this trade was in Phoenician hands j but the 
Royal Road from Ephesus to Sardes and thence to the cities 
of Persia was trodden by Greeks, both politicians and 
traders, at all periods. 

Such in its general features was the frame on which was 
woven the fabric of Greek commerce. 


II. Classes of Tbaders. 

Plato in the ^ distinguishes two classes of dealers- 

The first consists of those who sell only the goods they 
themselves produce The second oonsista of 

those who buy in order to sell again at a profit. In the 
latter class are included both shopkeepers or huek$ter3 
whose business is retail, and merchants» {f^wopoi} 
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who dfeftl wholesale between market and market^ or city 
and city. 

We are told that among the Locrians * the eecond and 
third of these classes were wanting ; that the hxisbandmen 
sold their products one by one to the oonaiiiaer and not in 
the mass to dealers. Snch a state of things conld exist only 
in. a Very simple society ; and among the Greeks generally 
the two classes of hucksters and merchanto were nnmerons 
and clearly distingnished one from the other. 

In poor and mountainous or barren districts, such as 
Arcadia, the hucksters usually moved from place to place 
^Trying with them a pack of goods for sale. But wherever 
the Greek population gravitated, as it normally did, into 
cities, these petty dealers did not acquire wandering habits, 
bat remained attached to a certain spot in the market-place. 
Here their booths stood side by side with the factories of 
those who made articles fer sale, sandahmakers, for in¬ 
stance, Or wreath-makers. Among the most numerous classes 
of them were dealers m wine, oil, and fish. Sometimes covered 
halls were erected in order to con tain a certain class of 
them, halls which thenceforth became the markets for a 
particular class of goods, the wine-market, for instance, or 
the fish-markeh In large cities there might be found in 
the market-place several detached halls of this character, 
near together but disconnected. Even where eveiything 
was sold in t he open Agora, dealers in the same commodities 
would naturally gravitate to the same quarter of it, forming 
what were termed t^Kkai for the sale of such and such 
goods. The Agoras were not always in the citiea; some¬ 
times they were situated on a convenient spot on the 
boundaries of two or more etates, to be used in common by 
them; sometimes they wore in the neighbourhood of 
celebrated temples, which attracted crowds of votaries* 

Not all times were equally devoted to marketing. 
Special days were set apart in many cities for faim, the 
first of the month being a favonrite time. On the occasion 
of all great festivals, and more especially of the Olympic, 
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Nemean, and Pytiiian games, tte assembly ottered an irre¬ 
sistible opportunity to petty dealers of all sorta, who tamed 
the place of meeting into a g;reat feir, and provided the 
Tiaitors with goods to carry away in memory of the feast 
The meeting of the Amphictionic council, the annual 
aasembUes of the Aohaeans and Aetolians, and all other 
such gatherings were used in the same way. It is generally 
regarded by numismatists as established that it was on the 
occasion of these festivals that many issues of coins appeared. 
The coins which bear the name of the Eleians, for example, 
were almost certainly struck on the occasions of the Olym¬ 
pian festivals, and their types bear a dose relation to the 
worship of the Olympian Zeus, and his messenger Victory. 
Finally, armies on the march were accompanied by crowds 
of hucksters ready to provide the soldiers with the necessanes 
of a campaign in retum for the booty they might acquire, 
and especially to buy up the numerous enemies who should 
be captured and reduced to a condition of slavery. In 
passing through a friendly country, the army would halt in 
the neighbourhood of a city, and the inhabitants would 
come out and form a temporary Agora without the walls, 
whore the soldiers could buy what they required. Hence 
generals in the field were obliged to constantly issue a 
supply of money, and in a large number of the coins which 
have come down to us we find traces of a military origin. 

With regard to the transactions of merchants we get 
much information from the Attic oratorj, which is well 
summed up by BUchaenschfitz, from whose work^ the 
following is an extract: 

‘The merchant embarks certain goods for a place where 
he is sure of disposing of them, or at least has reasonable 
expectations of doing so; and either makes the journey on 
board the ship, or commits the goods to a tmstwortoy 
person whom he sends with them. As he thus ruim the risk 
of finding under certain circumstances at the destination no 
market for his goods, he is in that case compelled to repmr 
to another port which offers better prospects, unless on the 
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joumoy h© ^©3 tklrdady I’eceivtd ii6\Va ot tli© iiJt^rsd circuju- 
stAQces and changed fib plan in acooixlance with them. It 
IS obvious that tlie merchants niust have sought means of 
^lining news as to favourable or unfavourable conditions in 
the markets to which they intended to send their wares, as 
well as to the prices of the goods they intended to purchase 
in exchange. In the speech against Dionysodorus, DemO' 
athenes gives a clear outline of the way in ivhich a company 
ot corn merchants keep themselves informed by corre- 
^oudence of the current prices of corn, in order thence to 
determine whither to send their cargoes from ^ypt. For 
the forwarding of such news, as well as for the buying and 
^1 ing of goods, mere^nts kept agents at important tilaces. 
xor instance, we fmd it stated that a merchant resident at 
Athens sends word to a partner at Rhodes, giving Kim 
directions ^ to a corn-ship on her way from Egypt which 
13 to call at Rhodes; a merchant of Heraclea has m associate 
at ocms, who makes thence business trips; in another 
the son and the partner of a merchant resident at 
Athens pass the winter at the Bosporus, piDljably with 
ast^k of goods or to make purchases; at least it is stated 
that they were commissioued to receive payments.’ 

The Greek merchant would not ba able, as a rnle, to dis¬ 
pose of his whole cargo to one purchaser, but would sell it 
by portions to the various retail dealers. Sometimes indeed 
a speculator would try to buy up all of a particular com¬ 
modity, such as corn or olives, which was in the market in 
order to gain the control of the supply of that commodity 
and raise the price against the consumers. No behaviour 
was so unpopular in antiquity as this, and those who 
attempted It were very often victims of the geneml indig. 
nation. But there does not seem to have been, as among us 

a cia^ of general dealers or speculators intervening between 
merchant and shopkeeper. ® •^’fween 

chant poyment for his goods in money, the mer- 

chant might sometimes sail home with it This, however 
took ^aco seldom partly because the money current at one 
seaport was usually not taken at another, Lept at a Vo^! 
sidemble reduction, every city having its own tvnes auH 

ki«l, of coT»hicb 

had a more general circulation, as the silver coin of Athens 
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and afterwards that of A]e 3 fanJer the Great in the Levantt 
tha money of Corinth in Sicily and on the Adriatic, and the 
gold coins of Philip in Central Enrope. But nsnally the 
money received hy merchants had to bna either es|>ended by 
them in the same or a neighbouring port, or else taken, 
aviay and melted down in order to pass as bullion. There¬ 
fore, after disposing of his cargOt the merchant would search 
about for a new stock of goods such he might judge to 
be in demand at his native city or elsewhere; and thus the 
process already described would be repeated. It wilt be 
evident from this description that merchants among the 
Greeks could not usiiall3^ confine themselves to dealing in 
one or two classes of goods^ but must be ready to purchase 
whatever was cheap, Tliere werOp perhaps, exceptions in 
case of dealers who attended specially to classes of goods in 
demand everywhere, such as com and slaves, TranEactions 
among Greeks took place for money^ but;, in dealing with 
the barbarians^ the Greeks retained batter at all periods 
of their trade. 

That which produces the greatest differences between 
ancient and modem trade is the fact that in ancient times 
buying and selling took place not on credit but for cash. 
This makes the mechaniam of ancient trade esttremely 
simple. But it does not follow that a merchant must have 
then possessed a large trading capital A large jiart of his 
working capital could be borrowed on the security of his 
goodi 

ni. Bankers. 

As a large proportion of the wealth of many Greeks con¬ 
sisted in gold and silver money, they sought from the 
earliest times to turn it to account by lending it to those 
peisous who could profitably employ it^ and receiving 
interest in return. This leudiug was aeconipanied in 
various cities by various ceremonies, the chief object of 
which was to secure witnesses of the transaetiou and to 
prevent the borrower from denying the loan. Sometimes 
the contract was made in the presence of a sort of notary 
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appointed by the State; more frequently jt was arranged 
before witnesses summoned by the parties. At Athens the 
terms of the loan, the amount, rate of interest, and period 
were carefnJly stated in a document which was sealed by 
both parties and deposited in the custody of some trust¬ 
worthy person. It is said that in the city of Cnossus^ the 
terrower made a pretence of stealing the money lent him, 
in order that, if he did not repay it in time, the lender 
would have him in his power, A more umiiaT precaution 
would be to require a person of respectability as surety 
or the repayment. As regards the goods which are the 
material seemity of a loan, Biichsenscbiitz,* whose chapters 
on these subjects are admirable, remarks that they may be 
either handed bodily over to the lender of money, in 
which case they would by ns be called pledged, or retained 
by the borrower, whose creditor acquired certain rights 
over them, a condition to which we give the name of 
mortgage. Pumiture, slaves, or horses might be given in 
^dge; lands, houses, or ships would usually bo mortgaged. 
The nature of pledges is simple, and they need not occupy 
us further, if we only obaerve that he who lent money on 
a Imng pledge, such as a hot^a or slave, ran great risk of 
ite dying, and of his security becoming thus worthless. 
M^gages were more usual and of more importance. 

Mouey-Iendeis in Greece were of two classes, either 
private individuals who had to live on the interest of their 
pro^rty, and possessed that property In the form of money, 
or e HQ Tpairt^iTai or dpyvpa^ot^cl, mpiiej^charigers. Indeed 
pnvate peraous usually intrusted these latter with spare 
oapitai, their professional habits and business abilities 
rendenug them able to make better ase of it than the 
owners could, while the money-changers gave good security 
to their creditors and aUowed them a fair rate of interest* 
As in Greece every considerable city had its own coinage, 

> Plutarch, Quiujt fi®. i ^ ^ ^ 

• Hatt, -Thcu lhc«fc« to J,*v. pu^' 
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jnoney-chftngers mnst hav6 had a Terj large stock of gold 
and silver ^ and they would naturally constitute pur excel¬ 
lence the class with money to leud^ Fur ther, their profesaion 
compelled them to live in the tnarket-plaoe at a spot known 
to all. Hence all in need of funds resorted to them^ and 
they bacOBQO bankers almost in our sense of the word» 
Some of them attained great wealth end world-wide credit. 
Thus Fas ion ^ employed a capital of fifty talents, of which 
eleven belonged to his depositors. Merchants wonld without 
witnesses, such was his reputation for probity, deposit sums 
of money with him, which he at once entered in hie books. 
On the credit of his name money could be procured in any 
Greek town, and deeds of all classes were dspc^itad with 
him for safe custody. It was customary ibr merchatits to 
inake payments one to another^ when they conld not meet, 
by leaving the sum with a iru^zites, with orders to him to 
deliver it to the proper person, who was also obliged, before 
receiving it^ to prove his identity+ 

It was the irapezitaej then, who usually lent on mortgage 
{InroB^Kny The security was sometimes a manufactory with 
slaves in it* A still better class of security was the lands 
and iarming capital of tho citizens* It was usual to set up 
on mortgaged lands an inscription on stone stating the 
name of the creditor and the amount duo to bim^ In some 
states there seems to have been a less primitive arrangement 
in the shape of a register of mortgages kept by authorityi 
In case of default of payment on the part of the owner of 
the land, the holder of the mortgage apparently had the 
right to occupy it^ even although the value of the land 
exceeded the amount of the debt. It would hence appear 
that foreigners and Tneiotfci, being incapable of holding 
land, could not lend on this sort of security, or, if they did 
sOp must do without the customary remedy* 

To commerce the trapezitae were of the utmost impor¬ 
tance, since without such aid as they afforded merchants 
could only have traded to the amount of their actual 
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cover. Acoordiuglyi while lenden^ would fbdvance uot more 
than twothirda of the stated value of a cargo, which might 
eaailj'' suftbr depreciatioJiT find that they would lend on 
a ship up to its full worth. But there was, of course, much 
risk of its being lost, a danger no doubt taken into view in 
fixing the rate of interest. 

The fttuctions of temples in regard to finance must 
not be overlooked* As the interests of the state and of the 
deities who protected it were identical, it was not unnatural 
that the temples should be the place where the revenues of 
the state were stored* The tribute from the allies at Athens 
was laid up in the precinct of Athena, Athena received 
her share of it» hut the rest was used for revenue or tor 
war* 

It is commonly stated that besides being capitalists and 
lending money, temples received sums on deposit for safe 
keeping and restored them to the lenders on demand. The 
temple of Artemis at Ephesus seems bo have been especially 
used for this purpose, and some writers go so far as to 
compare its position, in the commercial world to that now 
held by the Bank of England. This, howeveri is gross 
exaggeration. As a nxle* money placed in a iemplo became 
sacred and cx^uld not bo withdrawn^ or at least could only 
be taken for purposes of state* Most of the passages quoted 
in defence of the view just mentioned refer to peculiar 
cases. Xenophon, for example^ deposited a sum of money 
in the Ephesiau temple and afterwards withdrew it, but it 
Was in order to found a new temple of Artemis in Pelopon^ 
nese. In other instances we hear of money left by states 
and individuals in the hands of the people of Ephesus and 
by them honourably returned. They may have kept the 
treasures in the temple or its vicinity; but lending to the 
Ephesian state was another thing than lending to the estate 
of the goddess* It is obvious that if it had been lawful to 
place money in temples for secjirity and withdraw it at 
pleasure* such a privilege would have been very frequently 
used, and the priests would have become regular bankers, 
which they never were* It was, however^ maintained by 
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E. Cortios that the earliest coins were issued by tetuples 
which felt the Deed of a ready correucy, and this theory, 
though not proved, is not impossible. 

In a somewhat different category must be placed the 
wealth belonging to the temples of many of the great deities 
of Greece, notably in that of Athena at Athena In the 
opinion of the Greeks the deities of a state were quite as 
much ccncemed in its preservation as were the citizens 
themselves j the state therefore did not hesitate in times of 
straits to borrow money from the sacred treasuries, to be 
repaid at some more convenient season. Wo have an 
Athenian inscription ' which records such a transaction. 
It appears that in the time of the Peloponnesian war, during 
the eleven years 433-422 b.c., considerable sums of money 
we re ad\ anced to the Athenian state by the treasurers of 
Athena and of the other gods j and that^ after the conclusion 
of the peace of Nicias in 421 b. c., this money was repaid 
with interest. This was probably no isolated case ; but the 
same thing, at least as far as the borrowing was concerned, 
would have taken place in other cities: But, on the whole’ 
the Greeks respected these deposits; and when tempb 
treasures were violated, as by the Pisatae when they obtained 
posse^wn of Olympia, and by the Phocians when they 
seized Delphi, all that was best in the race was scandalized, 
and a speedy vengeance of the offended gods iell on the 


Interest (roitcr) was reckoned among the Greeks in one 
of two ways, either by stating the number of drachms to 
tiaid per month for the use oi' each mina * or by statinc 
the proportion of the whole sum lent to be paid yearly or 
for the period of the loan. The rate of interest was of 
c^Ottrse, higher than among ns, 12 per cent, per annum 
being consjdcred a very low rate, and instances oocur- 
niig in which 24 per cent, was charged. At Athens 
interest was generally paid monthly, at the new moom 
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We fijid 10 or 12 per oent. paid for a loan on a arngle 
voyage ftoin Athens to the Bosphoms; hut we niust re 
member that a part only of this amount represents interest 
on money j the remainder was paid for risk. For, as already 
shown, if the ship were -wrecked at sea, or captured by 
pirates, or otherwise lost, the capitalist -who had lent money 
on her cargo was the chief sufierer, rseovenug no part ot 
his venture. The rate of interest being thim high, we wn 
understand how private persons in the great cities, possessing 
no lands but only capital in the shape of money, managed 
to live in comfort on tHe interest of it^ 

Throughout the period of Greek autonomy the value of 
money, that is, of gold and silver, iell steadily. A scale is 
given by the rate of payment of those who at Athens 
attended the eoclesia. Towards the end of the fifth century 
it was only an obelus; it rose to three obols by 390 b. c., aud 
stood at a drachm in the time of AleJtander. Boeckh calcu¬ 
lated that iu the period from Solon to Demosthenes prices 
increased fivefold. 

In the time of the Athenian Empire skilled workers or 
mercenary soldiers would be paid from half a drachm to a 
drachm a day. Assuming a drachm a day tohe suffioieut to 
beep a family in ordinaiy comfort, thb indicates an expendi¬ 
ture of 360 drachms a year. At 12 per cent interest such 
an annual revenue would bo provided by a capital of 
3,000 drachms or half a talent, corresponding in weiglit of 
silver to about £ 120 to £ 130 of onr money. 

The denominations of coins in Greece were simple. At 
Athens eight oboli went to the drachm, a hundred drachms 
to the mina, sixty mines to the talent. The term stater was 
vaguely applied to any standard coin in general use; such as 
the daric in Persia, the tetradrachm at Athens, the didrachm 
at Aegina. A simple and rough, but sufficiently accurate 
scale of values to keep in mind would equate the daric, or 
the Attio gold stater, with the English sovereign; the 
twentieth part of the daric, the silver shekel, with the 
English shilling; the Attic drachm with the French franc. 
The purchasing power of money was, of course, much greater 

C2 
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in OfeBce thi&Q in modem times; but to deteimine the exact 
purchasing value of Greek coins as compared with our own 
is, of course, an insoluble problem. Many luxuries which 
the modem artisan buys for a few pence would have been 
beyond the reach of Croesus ; while, on the other hand, a 
Greek could have bought for a drachm a tena‘'Colta figurine 
for which a modem collector would give hundreds of pounds. 
The equation above given that a family could live comfort¬ 
ably on a drachm (a ifanc) a day gives the best practical 
test of purchasing power. 


IV. Eaely Measubes oi* Value. 

Aristotle, in language on which the beat instructed 
political economist could scarcely improve, has explained 
the true origin of a metallic currency,^ 

' ^ the benefits of commerce were more widely extended, 
by importing commodities of which there was a deficiency, 
and exporting those of which there was an excess, the use of 
® was au indispensable device. As the necessaries 

of nature were not all easily portable, people agreed, for 
purposes of barter, mutually to give and receive some article 
which, while it was itself a commodity, was practically easy 
to handle in the business of life, some such article as gold or 
Sliver, which was at first defined merely by size and weight, 
although finally they went further, and set a stamp umu 
evcnf coin to relieve them from the trouble of weighing it, 
as the stamp impressed upon the coin w'as an indication of 


Aristotle is, of course, right in the main; bathe is wrong 
when he supposes the need for a coinage to press most on 
merchants and shippers. Those who dispose of great quanti¬ 
ties of goods (?^i7opti() need a coinage less than the stall- 
keepera and pedlars, Kdirj}\m, to whom small change is 
almwt a necessity. Thus it was the Aegiuetans, the pedlars 
o Greece, who first struck money in Europe. The great 
mercantile cities of Tyre, Sidon, and Carthage adopted the 

1 VOiTl +■ I TVlIAnl-i. IaA.— ^ 
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We can trace, though not in detail, three stages through 
which trade passed in early Greece, in the development of 
a coinage: 

(1) The pre-metal lie stagaH. Among the more backward 

races of the world even now, or until very recently, the 
medium of exchange or measure of value has been some 
article which “wes portable, and the valne of which was 
recognised by alL Every reader of travels in Africa knows 
thatp in the interior of that continent, the yard of cloth is 
or was the unit of value: the traveller bargains with a chief 
as regards the number of yards he must pay for permission 
to pass through the chiefs territory. In China, shells 
passed as euirencyp as in parts of Africa and South Asia: 
we are even told that compressed cubes of tea passed as 
currency in Turkestan, Mnch curious lore of this kind is 
to be found in Ridgeivay s Ori^'w. 0 / CwrreHty. The only 
pre-metal lie unit of value which we can clearly trace in 
Greece is cattle, the ox in particular, which served as the 
measure of wealth to the Homeric Achaeaus. The well- 
knowm Homeric line, ' Arms worth a hundred kine for arms 
worth nine/ proves this. In the early la’ws of RomCt as 
well as in the laws of Draco, fines were assessed in oxen. 
And the very word which ia closely related to pecujf, 

a flock, bears record of a time when in Latium wealth was 
calculated in flocks and herds, as was wealth in Palestine in 
the days of Job. 

(2) The next- stage in currency is the use of the precious 
metals by weight. When once gold, silver, and bronco 
circulated freely, their superior fitness as cnirency enabled 
them to drive out all competitora An ox is well enough to 
reokon by, but when it comes to halves and quarters of the 
unit a difficulty arises; the half of an ox would be a moat 
inconvenient thing to take in payment But metals can 
easily be divided and lo$e nothing in the process. In fact, 
in the ancient world most Tmtiona which had pass^ed beyond 
the stage of barter used the precious metals by weight In 
their trade. This fact is made familiar to ua by aeveral 
passages in Genesis. 'Abraham weighed to Ephron the 
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silver, which he ha^d named in the andience of the children 
of Heth, four hundred shekels,"^ on a recognized standard. 
This custom of weighing the precions metals recurred both 
in ancient and mediaeval timeSp when the currency of coin 
had been debased beyond a certain point, and had become 
unworthy of trust. It is even carried on at the present day 
at the counter of banks^ where gold is weighed before it is 
accepted. 

(3) The third stage concerns us more closely. It consists 
in the circulation of the precious metalS; no longer in bars 
or ingots to be cut up as occasion demanded, but in units of 
fixed amount. In Egyptian wall-paintings there is fre¬ 
quently represented the weighing of rings of gold or silver- 
These rings the records show to have been of fixed weight. 
The form is very suitable, because if a ring be everywhere 
rounded, it is almost impossible to "sweat" it without 
detection* Kings of fixed weight could be used alike for 
ornament and for currency. The servant of Abraham at 
the well gave Rebekab a gold ring half a shekel in weight, 
and two bracelets of ten shekels weight.^ In Syria to this 
day women carry much of their wealth thus on their persons, 
and it can bo readily spent. 

The Greek fashion, however, in early times, seems to have 
been to use, not rings* but bars or pellets of fixed weight. 
In goldt they would be pellete; In bromse or iron, bars of 
recognized size. From the gold pcllat, when once the notion 
had been started of stamping it to guarantee weight and 
fineness, there sprang the eketrum coinage of Ionia. From 
the hats or spits {6^tXot) of bronze or iron eprang, as we 
shall sea in a future chapter, the silver coinage of Greece 
Proper* 

In the Iliad we read of talents of gold* Achilles proposes 
as the first prize for a race a vessel of silver, for the second 
an 03Ct for the third a half talent of gold,® And as the third 
prize might well be of half the value of the second, this at 
once suggests that the talent of gold and the ox would be of 
equal value. Certainly, since at the time both oxen and 
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fixed weifrhts of gold were in use as measures of value, some 
kind of relation between the two would have to be recog¬ 
nized, and equality is the simplest of all relations. A writer 
on Talents at Alexandria of about a. d, 100» roundly says 
that the Homeric talent was of the same weight as the later 
daric, that is to say, contained 130 grains (grm. 8-42) of gold. 
But it is bard to see whence a writer of the Roman Age can 
have learned such a fact; it must almost certainly be a 
theoiy' of some earlier writer on metrology. In itself it is 
very probable*; but the majority of modem scholars decline 
to allow that the Homeric talent had any fixed weight or 
value. It ought to mean the equivalent in gold of the 
amonnt of bronze which a man could conveniently carry; 
whether it had become conventionalized as a fixed -weight 
it is not easy to determine. Bat however the word talent 
may be used in Homer, it may bo regarded as very probable 
that pellets of gold of the weight of the later darics were 
in use as early as the eighth century, and probably much 
earlier. 

Julius Pollux tells us * that at the Delian festival the prizes 
to be given were announced as to be in oxen, according to 
ancient precedent j but that, in fact, for each os was suUti- 
tuted a didrachm of Attic weight But there can be little 
doubt th^t by this phrase is meant an Attic didrachm of silver 
(135 grains, grm. 8-74) j sc that if tho passage proves anything, 
it indicates that an ox was only of the value of two silver 
drachms, which is certainly too low. An Attic didrachra of 
gold was of nearly the same value as a daric; but such coins 
were not issued until the fourth centory, end so they can 
scaicely have directly succeeded oxen. 

It has been suggested that bare of bronze, if of well-known 
diameter, might be estimated by length only, a foot or an 
inch having a recognized valuer Butter is thus at 
Cambridge in the market. Bat it seems a fatal objection 
to this view that tho bronze oboli were spits, coming to 

1 HulUelt, HitnhflH Stripliim, i, p. SOI. 
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a point, and thus cannot have been of an unifomi diameter 
thronghont. 

V. The Osiotn of CfoiK-sTAifDAEns. 

The question of the ultimate origin of the weight 
standards used for coins in Hellas is a very complicated 
and difficult one. Several recent German writers, such as 
Brandis. Hnltach, Lehmann-Haupt, and Haeberlin, have 
worked out most elaborate theories, deriving these standards 
from those in use in the great Empires of the East A 
brief account of these theories will be found in the Intro* 
duction to the Historia Numortim, and ia Mr. Hill’s 
Handbooit of Greeh and Roman Coins. 

Not only do such writers believe in an aoeniate trans- 
misaion of measure and weight from Babylon to the 
West, but they also tbink that the Greeks made in their 
turn, in the times before the Persian Wars, elaborate and 
complicated S 3 'stema of weights and measures, the talent 
being of the weight of a cubic foot of water, and the 
measures of length, surface, and weight fitting together in 
a coherent scheme. 

Attempts have been made, for eJcample, to show that the 
weight of the Attic talent, used for silver coin, corre¬ 
sponds to that of water filling a cube of the Attic foot. 
Whether this view be sound or not I cannot here inquire; 
but if it be a fact, it may very probably result from an 
adjustment of the foot in the fifth century, long after the 
introduction of the Attic coin-weight. 

It has even been maintained that a study of the French 
system of rabtres and litres, introduced in the time of the 
Eevolution, and based on scientific investigation, is a 
necessary preliminary to understanding ancient weights 
and ineasures. The contrary is the truth. The modem 
scientific methods of determining weights and measures 
are completely foreign to peoples in the mental condition 
in which the Greeks were when coinage began. 

We English, who retain in a modified form the mediaeval 
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weights and measures, the mile of 1,760 yards, the perch, 
the fathom, the quarter of com, troy, avoirdupois^ and 
apothecaries' weights and the like, are far more nearly in 
touch with ancient ways of measnring. The attempt to 
squeeze Greek coin-weights into metric systems is mia- 
leadings Wd must take them as they stand, in all their 
irregularity and inaccuracy, and try to discover how they 
worked, not according to preconceived theory, but in com¬ 
mercial practice. Only so can we approach the historic 
facts of Greek money'Ofaanging and commerce. 

As I have above given to Mommsen and Brandis the 
credit of first introducing method into the metrology of 
coinSf I must expre^ regret that their follow'ers in Germany 
have often made in this matter schemes which are merely 
fantastic. Mr. Hill's sober judgement is that * the least 
satisfactory department of ancient numismatics is that 
which is occupied with questions of metrology Beloch 
is still more severe. 'Ancient metrology he writes,* * seems 
on the point of losing all solid ground under its feet, and 
becoming a meeting-place of wild fancies/ Brandis began 
by inventing for Babylon, besides the mina of 60 shekels, 
a mina of 50 shekels^ which never reaUy existed. Subse¬ 
quent writers have improved upon thiSj and tried by 
raising oi diminishing a standard of weight by some pro- 
portioHj a fifth or a sixth, or it may be a twenty-fburth, to 
derive other standards. As Beloch observes, by cuch a 
process it is easy to derive any weight from any other, and 
he proceeds by way of reductio ad ahmrdum to derive the 
French kilogram from the Egyptian kite. But unfortunately 
Beloch, while rightiy rejecting these extravagances, tails 
into a pit of his own digging. He produces the fact^ on 
which we shall comment latert that at Belphi the Attic 
mina was officially equated with 35 Aegiuetan didrachms 
(just about iU true value), and draws from it the unjustified 
inference that the Aeginetan mina, instead of consisting of 
100 drachms, contained only 70. Now we have several 
extant weights which follow a mina(^,700 grains, gno. 628-5) 
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which Oftn eca™ly be any but the Aeginstan; bat for au 
Aeginetcoi mina of the $ame weight as the Attic there is 
no Oiathority whatever. He goes on to make a mina at 
Thaflcs of 45 Thaeian staters of 150 grains^ grm. &*70j abo 
equal to the Attic mina; a Milesian mina of 30 $tater 3 , and 
so on. He writes^: 'All the Greek systems which were 
widely accepted before Alexander the Great stand in the 
closest relations one to another; they all are based on 
a mina of 436-6 grammes, 6,700 grains, or on ono half as 
heavy again^ and differ only as this mina is variously 
divided-" This is mere fancy, 

A nseftil corrective to the a pmri metrologists is fur¬ 
nished by Professor Ridgeway's Origin of Currency and 
Weight Standards, which is a bro^ and comparative 
sarvoy^ and contains a great amount of interesting infor¬ 
mation- But unfortunately Ridgeway has adopted the 
theory that the weights of silver coins in Greece were 6xcd 
by a continuona series of attempts so to adjust them as to 
make them stand in a convenient relation to the gold 
shekel of 130 grains (grm. 8*42). This theory I hold to be, 
save in a few instances, quite baseless ^; and thns, while the 
earlier part of Ridgeway s book is useful^ the latter part is 
of a much lower order of value. He is much more at home 
in dealing with the practices of primitive peoples than in 
explaining Greek customs. 

I feel that in skirting a $hore thus strewn with wrecks 
I cannot be too careful in adhering closely to that for which 
we have dohnite evidence* And if sometimes I have to 
propound hypotheses, I will at all events let it be clearly 
seen on what facts I base them. 

In regard to the cx>iuago of Greece, as in regard to 
sculpture, vase-paintiag^ and other developmenta of Hellenic 
civilimtion^ there are, and probably will always be, two 
viewe; the view of those who derive the origin of Greek 
civilisation from the East, from the old and established 
cultures of Babylon and Egypt in the eighth and seventh 
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ceutaries b.o., and the view of those who think ifc more or 
less continnotts from the pre-Hellenic oivilizafciom, which 
we now call M^inoan and Mycenaean. In my view there 
was little actual survival from prehistoric to historio times. 
The invasions of the Hellenes from the North seem to have 
made an almost; complete end of the Mycenaean culture j 
a few centudea of comparative barbarism intervened; after 
which fresh seeds of culture were imported by the Greeks 
from their Asiatic neighbours.^ 

What positive evidence have we as to the weighta in use 
in Minoan and Mycenaean Greece? It is pnt together by 
Sir Arthur Evans in a paper in the Co^lla 
71ut weights^ uuJeas they bear an inscriptioU] are very hard 
to identify as belonging to this or tlmt system j and we 
have not yet attained to certainty- In Evaiis s opinion the 
Kedct system of Egypt, the gold shekel system of Babylon ^ 
and the Phoenician silver shekel system were all in use iii 
the Minoau world. But apparently the Minoans had no 
native system of their own- Prom this point of view the 
question is only whether the Greeks received these oriental 
weights through the Minoana. or whether they derived 
them direct from the east. But there are a few other data. 
Professor E. A. Gardner weighed the gold rings found in 
the Acropolis graves at Mycenae * \ but the weights he 
records are so varied and erratic that it does not seem safe 
to base any conclusion on them. More important are 
certain dumps or pallets of silver, one of which was found 
in the magazines of the palace at Cnossus- These are of 
forms very' similar to that of the earliest electrum coinSj of 
which Evans is disposed to consider them the foremnnem 
The weight of the Cncssian example is 564 gra^ins (grai. 3-65)* 
Three other examples were foimd in the Mycenaean ceme¬ 
tery at Salamis in Cyprus, The weights are: 132-9 grains 
(grm. 8-60); 72^9 grains fgrm-4-72)i and72-2grains (gnu.4-67). 
If these pellets of metal had all conformed to one standard, 
their evidence would have been important. Aa it is* though 
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severally they can be fitted into various scales of weight, 
the first to the Phoenician, the second to the Egyptian, the 
third and fourth to the Pabylonic, yet they do not prove 
the nee of pellets of silver of fixed weight as currency; 
certainly they do net prove that it was front the primitive 
inhabitants ol Hellas that the loDians and the Dorians 
derived their monetary standards. 

The view maintained in this book is that there were throe 
chief original monetary systems in the Greek world, 
whence all, or almost all others were derived : 

(1) The gold system, exemplified in the gold staters issued 
by Croesus and the Persians. 

(2> The silver system, exemplified in the silver staters 
issued by the people of Aegina. 

(3) The bronze jgrstem, in partial nse in the Greek cities 
of Italy and Sicily, and probably derived from the original 
inhabitants of those countries. 

Of these the first is the most important t the third is 
important for Rome, but not for Hellas. 

(1) The coinage of Lydia and Ionia starts, so far as we 
can judge, with a gold stater of 130 grains (grm. 8-42 ); 
though the actual gold of Lydia is about four grains lighter! 
and the coinage of Ph oenicia seems to take its origin from 
a gold stater of double the weight, 260 grains fgrm. 16'84). 
These two staters correspond with the sixtieth part of two 
minae, weights representing which were actoally found by 
Layard at Kineveh. The heavier standard, with a mina of 
about 1,010 grammes (15,601) giainsj, was represented by 
bronze lions, baring inscriptions both cnneifm-m and 
Ajamaic, The lighter standard, with a mina of about 505 
pammes <7,800 grainsl, was represented by stone dncks 
bearing cuneiform inscriptions. Whether these minae! 
(manahsj were formed by mnltiplication of the above- 
mentioned statere. or whether the staters were arrived at 
by dividing the minae, is not certain, bnt the latter view 
aeems clearly preferable. Two lion weighte are inscribed 
r^pectively: (1) ‘Eive manaha of the King *, in coneiform ■ 
FiTe zuanahs weiglit of the country", in Araniaic; (2) ‘ Two 
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manfllis of the King\ in ctmeiform ^ ^Two matiahs weight 
of the country ', in Aramaic^ The Aramaic Jcgendii are 
important^ a? they seem to show that the standaitl which 
they represent was in use in Mesopotamia and Syrian and 
this is confirmed by other e\'ideuce. But the lighter miiia 
WHS historically more important, as the whole coinage of 
Lydia and loiua is dominated by it. In discussing the 
early electnun coinage of Asia^ I shall show how the 
weights of tha early coins of Asia Minor, gold* electrumj 
and silver, are related to the Lydian gold shekels. 

That the Homeric Greeks equated this shekel with their 
older measure of value, the ox^ is probable; but it is likely 
that this equation was only a rough adjustment for practical 
purposes* It must have been quite conventional^ since 
obviously oxen differ veiy much one from another in value; 
and it ia quite natural that whan once the loniana had 
accepted the current gold pellet as the standard of value, it 
soon, in virtue of its greater stability and definiteness, would 
drive out the old method of reckoning in cattle or other 
uuit^ of value, or cause it to fall into line, 

(2) It might not be unreasonable to suppose that the 
tradition of Mycenae had some inffuence on the origin of 
the one really Greek system of weights and eoinage—that of 
Aegina—a system which, with small exceptions, was not 
applied to gold but only to silver. On the other haud^ the 
Fheidouian weights^ which were the regulating condition 
of that coinage, may have been of pure Hellenic origin, and 
come in with the Hellenes from the north. To this question 
I will return when I treat of the Aeginetan coinage. How¬ 
ever this be, it is certain that between the Ionian oomage„ 
w'hich started with the gold stater, and divided it, or its 
equivalent m electrum, into thirds, sixths,, twelfths, and 
twenty-foarths, end the Aeglnetan coinage, which started 
with the brous^ or iron spit» and went qn to the silver 
drachm and didrachm, there was a broad line of distinction 
The one represented the Ionian, the other the Dorian stream 
of inffnence. In coinage, aa in architecture and in sculp¬ 
ture^ and, in fact, in every department of civilizatioDj, the 
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lanias and the Donan coatributioiiB were the two elements 
which made up the Hellenic whole, 

We maj perhaps find a silver standard independent of 
that of Aegina in use at Samos and at Cj^ene in the sixth 
century. This question is discussed below, where I have 
conjectured its derivation from the Egyptian KaL 
(3) The unit of value in Italy and Sicily, before the 
establishment of the Greeks in those countries, was the 
litra or pound of bronze. This had indeed been the case iii 
Greece Proper before the coming in of the Aeginetan and 
Euhoic silver; but iu Greece after that time the bronze unit 
of value seems to vanish; while the iron unit held its place 
only in Sparta, In Italy and Sicily, owing to the tenacity 
of the native population, reckoning in pounds of bronze 
went on at the same time as reckoning in eilver. But in 
Sicily, when the bronze Utra had been equated with 
13-5 grains of silver (grin. 0-8?'), and the drachm of silver 
made equal to live Htrae, a simple and easy way of double 
reckoning was set up, and it was not until the issue of geld 
coins at Syracuse, at the end of the fifth century, that the 
equivalence of a round number of litiae with coins of Iresh 
denominations was seriously aimed at. 

In Italy, as we know from the history of the Roman 
coinage, bronze as a measure of value better held its own, 
aa indeed would be expected from the stronger character of 
the native population. At Tarentum, for example, Evans 
has proved the use of the bronze litra and its equivalent in 
silver. Iu Etruria, silver and bronze lived on equal terms, 
aud^ every silver coin had a value in bronze, conuuonly 
indicated by numerals on the coin itself. We may suspect 
that the continuous fail in the standards of the silver coins 
of the Greek cities of South Italy, a fall not easy to under¬ 
stand, and presenting a marked contrast to the strict 
maintenance of full weight in the cities of Sicily, may have 
been due to the iufluence of brouze. 

It is often by no means easy to determine to which 
standard a given coin belongs. We cannot, in assigning it 
to one or another, go merely by the weight, since with time 
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coins may either gain weight by ostidatioit or lo^ it by 
friction or decay. One has to use the reason as well as the 
scales ; and in so doing there is. of course, a danger of 
impoi^ing erroneons theory into the question. 

It b also di^&cult to assign namc^ to the -Marions standards 
in use. The names at present in use are often unsatisfactory. 
I have as far as possible taken a safe line by naming each 
standard after the city from which it seems to proceedp or 
indeed the most important city which u^ed it. It is much 
mote satisfactory to speak of the standard of Miletus or 
Corinth or Abdsra, than of the Gmeco-Asiatic or the Baby- 
Ionic standard. In fact oiUes^ in adopting some standard 
for their coins, usually modified it; and then commonly 
preserved their own version for centuries. This is a pro¬ 
cedure w-e could hardly have expected. But such is the 
fact. It is astonishing how little cities such as Athens, 
Ephesus^ Syraensep vary the weights of their coins over long 
periods of time. Some other cities^ such as Abdera^ have 
not unft^quent changes in standard] and the reasons for 
such changes have to be carefully sought. 

VI. Mutual Relations of Precious Metaia 

It is obvious that the functions of coins in the commerce 
of the Greek states cannot be traced^ unless we are able with 
some confidence to determine the mutual relations in value 
of the metals used for money: for coins Jn Greece were 
merely bullion, with an official stamp to guarantee weight 
and hneueas. In a great empire the money of the state may 
circulate for a time at a fictitious valuep In the Middle 
Ages kings were able to compel their subjects, by threats of 
punishment, to take their depreciated coin at Its nominal 
value, though in the long run such artificial infiation failed. 
But the case was different in Greece. Each city had its 
coinage, but it had no means whatever of forcing it into 
ciTcnlation beyond the limits of the city's territory, except 
by taking care that the coin was of full weight and pure 
metal. Tyrants like Biony&ius of Sicily attempted to tamper 
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with, the state coinage, but theit success xaiist have bean 
both slight and tratisicnt. 

Fortunately we are able, within certain limits, to fix the 
relative values of gold,silver, electrum, and bronze in difTeient 
regions at successive periods of history. I propose in this 
place to give a summary of our knowledge of the matter 
which in future chapters I can expand,^ 

As regards the proportional values of the three metals, 
gold, sliver, and electrum, in the ancient world we owe au 
excellent summaty of our knowledge to an investigation by 
M. Theodore Reinach.* On nearly all points the conclusions 
of If. Seinach, baaed as they are upon a careful examination 
of ancient texts and inscriptions and of extant coins, seem 
to me to be solidly established. 

In Asia, from the begLnniBg of coinage down to the middle 
of the fourth ceutury, the ratio of value between gold and 
silver was 13| to L This is a view maintained by Mommsen 
and Brandis, and it seems trustworthy. It Is indeed estab¬ 
lished by induction from a oonsideration of the Persian 
coinage. The gold daric or stater in that empire weighed 
up to 130 grains (gtm, 842) and the silver shekel up to 
86 grains (gnn. 5*57). Now we know ou the definite authority 
of ^nopbon* that twenty of the silver coins passed as 
equivalent to one of the gold; so we have the formula 
1,730 grains of silver are equivalent to 130 of gold, and the 
relation between these numbers is nearly 13^ to 1, The same 
equation holds in the Lydian coinage which preceded the 
dark; and we cannot doubt that it was an old-established 
eqnivalenoe. Herodotus, it is true, in his account of the 
revenues of Persia,* says that gold was thirteen times as 
valuable as silver; but this is clearly only an approximate 
statement. The relation 13^ to 1, although at first glance 
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11 ) 01*6 complex, is in reality simpler, for by working on it 
the silver shekel is almost exactly two-thirds of the weight 
of the daric ; and this fact would greatly simpUfy the 
process of weighing (8S + 4,3 = 129), 

It appears from Egyptian inseriptions that gold was in 
Egypt regarded as twelve or thirteen times as valuable as 
silver.^ Of course, however, the ratio varied firom time to 
time. And we know that in very early times gold was 
plentiful in Egypt in comparison with silver, Bnt Ridge¬ 
way is not justified in thinking that in Hellas a higher 
proportion than X4 to 1 prevailed between the two metnls. 

But there was in use in Asia as a measure of value a third 
metal, electrutn, a mixtnre of gold and silver; of which, in 
fact, the earliest coins are composed. The same authorities 
who have established the proportionate values of gold and 
silver have shown that electrum was not regarded aa a com¬ 
pound, but as a separate kind of metal, and reckoned in^ 
Asia as of ten times the value of silver and three-fourths of 
the value of pure gold. Hence electrum coins were usually 
struck not on the standard used for gold, but on that used 
for silver. We are told by Herodotus that the bricks ot 
electrum or white gold dedicated by Croesus at Delphi were 
of the same size as the bricks of pure gold, but weighed only 
four-fifths as much. An easy calculation based on the 
specific gravities of gold and silver respectively shows that 
these electrum bricks contained 70 per cent, of gold and 
30 per cent of silver, approximately, Isidore of Seville* 
says that electrum contained three-fourths gold and one- 
fourth silver. But we do not know whence he gained this 
information. Pliny states that the term electrum is applied 
to all gold mixed to the extent of at least one-fifth with 
silver. 

The question of the relation in value between gold and 
electrum nevertheless ofifers problems which, in the present 
state of our knowledge, we are scarcely able to solve, 
'What has caused the utmost perplexity to nnmismatist-s is 

1 E. Bab6loap p. 
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the -very remarkablB fact that the proportion between gold 
and silver in the composition of the coins varies greatly, 
and with it their intrinsic value. It is possible by weighing, 
first in air and then in water, to determine the specilic 
gravity of electmm coins; and from the specific gravity it 
ia possible to deduce, within certain limits, their composition, 
the proportion of gold and silver which they contain. In 
1837 I applied this method to a number of electmm coins 
of C^eoa; and in the same year B, T. Head made s series 
of similar investigations ns regards other electrum coins.’ 
The results are estraordinaty, and very disconcerting. 
Instead of the proportions of gold and silver being fixed, 
they vary in an extreme degree. In the case of a set of 
electrum coins of Cysicus of varloos ages, 2 found the per- 
cent^e of gold to vary from 58 to 33 per cent Mr. Head, 
ranging over a wider field, found that the percentage of 
gold in early electrum coins varied from 72 to 10 or even 
5 per cent. Thus of coins of the same weight, one might 
be sixfold the value of another. 

J, Harder has analysed a far larger number of coins 
with similar results.* The view which he accepts is that 
electrum was coined as it w-as found in the rivers. He 
shows that modem investigations prove that gold thus 
found contains up to 40 per cent, of silver. Tat it is hard 
to believe that Lydians and Greeks, even in the sixth 
Centujy, were unaware of a process for separating the two 
met^s. It is still harder to suppose that the same dis- 
abilRy existed in the case of the people of Oyzicus down into 
the fourth century. The Greeks, even at an early period 
were perfectly wall aware of the methods for mixing gold 
and silver; and they nsed touchstones^ found in tie very 
d^tnct of Lydia where coinage originated, which enabled 
them to determine with considerable accuracy the degree 
of aUoy in coins professedly of gold. How then Is it 
possible that they can have accepted debased coins of 
electrum as of equal value with coins of good quality? 

The view of Brand Is and Mommsen, that eleotram was 

‘ lU th* ^ 
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originally regarded aa a metal apart, and conventionally 
accepted of ten times the value of silver^ or three-foinths 
of tlie value of gold, strange as it may seem, is after all 
probably the true one, For^ remarkable as it may be that 
Greek merohants ahonld be willing to accept coins not 
guaranteed by any king or city at a fixed and convantional 
i^te, it is still more improbable that they should have to 
value eveiy piece of money offered them by means of the 
touchstone^ and make the simplest baigain into a very 
elaborate arithmetical problem. In the latter case, one 
cannot see what advantage the electrum coinage would 
possess over bars or rings of gold or silver, which as a 
matter of fact It superseded in commerce. 

It is, however, improbable that this conventional value 
of electrum lasted after the sixth centniy. In the case of 
the electrum coins issued by the cities which took part in 
the Ionian Eevclt^ and still more in the case of the later 
Cyaiceno and Lampsacene electrum statersp it is probable 
that the value in exchange bettor conformed to intrinsic 
value* At a relation of 10 to 1 a Cyzicene stater of 354 
grains would be nearly the equivalent of SB Attic silver 
draohms, and wo know, as is shown below, that 25 drachms 
was much nearer to its actual valuation. 

M. Keinaeh maintains that as the value of gold in relation 
to silver fell in Greece, the value of eloctmm fell also, 
retaining its proportion to gold of three-fourths. Thus in 
the early part of the fourth century eleotrum was iu Greece 
no longer ten times as valuable as silver, but nine times, 
or three-fourths of twelve times^ And in the days of 
Alexander, on the same principle, electrum fell to seven 
and a half times the value of silver* This view seems 
plausible, but it does not agree vrith the facts m regard to 
Cyzicene stators. 

While, however, electrum coinage thus offers unsolved 
difficulties, this is not really the case with gold and silver 
issues. Habit was of infinitely greater power in the ancient 
than in the znoderu worlds and conventions were more 
readily accepted^ Thus there is no difficulty m supposing 
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that the proportionate -value of gold and silver aa maintained 
by the Lydians and the Persians might persist for an 
indefinite period. In France, in the nineteenth centnry, 
the proportion of 15§ to 1 was long maintained in coinage, 
and was only overturned by the vast output of silver in 
America, 


As the Treasurers at Athens sometimes required gold for 
dedications, we find in the Athenian treasnre-lists a fairly 
complete account of the value of gold at Athens at various 
periods. It is true that these treasure-lists which have 
come down to us are usually mutilated or fragmentary, but 
it has bean possible to collect their testimony. They prove 
that when the gold and ivory statue of Athena was being 
constructed, 438 b.o., gold was bought at the rate of 14 to I, 
But when, towards the end of the fifth century, gold coins 
began to be struck at Athens, it is almost certain that the 
rate had fallen to 13 to 1. For not only the drachm was 
struck in gold, but also the ^iid and the sixth of the 
drachm. If gold were at 12 to 1 these would be equivalent 
respectively to a tetradrachm and a didrachm in silver • but 
at any other proportion they would not work in. In the 
pseudo-Platonic dialogue Hipparchm^ the value of gold in 
relation to silver is distinctly stated to be twelvefold. And 
this relation seems to have pemisted until the great issues 
of gold coins by Philip of Macedon, and the dissipation of 
the gold treasures of the Persian kings by Alejtander. brought 
down the value of gold in Greece to 10 to 1, a value confinned 
by the Atheniaij aecotmts of 306 b,Cp 


These valtios held in Greece Proper as a nJe. 

In Sicily, gold seems to have retained its value better 
than in t>r^ee. In the time of Timoleon it was still twelve 
times as valuable as silver.* 


niQHTS OF UlIIfAOE. 

At what pmiod the right to issue coin came to be 
regarded as belonging only to autonomous cities, tribes, 
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and kin^ is nob an easy question, M. Babelou has main« 
tained that the earliest coins were minted not by cities but 
by capitalists and merchantej and ha cites many mediaeval 
and modem parallels.^ This question I have dLscussed in 
my chapter on the earliest electmm coinage. However 
that bOt it is certain that in the course of the sixth 
centuiyt if not earlier, private issues tfeased and civic 
coinages took their place. 

Besides autonomous cities, it would seem that Ln early 
times the great religious centres of Greece sometimes issued 
coins. This was natural enough. Many of the shrines of 
Greece, notably those at Delphi, Delos, Olympia, and 
MiletuS) were possessed of great wealth, drawing revenues 
from lands and houses a$ well as by the exercise of religious 
functions. As the great temples exercised some of the 
functions of modem banks in lending money on lands or 
goods, it is not unnatural that they should have struck 
coin bearing as device an attribute or the effigy of the deity 
to whom they were consecrated. Ernst Curtius sought 
here the origin of the religious charaoter of the types 
commonly bome by coins ; and though this view is an 
execration, and the civic devices were usually religious 
as well as those of the temples, yet we are in a position, 
in a few cases, to prove the striking of coins by the religious 
corporations of templea A coin of Miletus, struck in the 
fourth century, bears the legend *Ey diMfiUtf Upt}, where 
probably understood. This must clearly have 
been struck on some special religious occasion, very probably 
at the time of the rebuilding of the temple of Apollo in 
334 B.a And as the weight, 27 grains (grm. 1'75), is just 
half of that of the Bhodian drachm then current, it seems 
to prove that a special issue was made on a reduced 
standard. The Jews, in Beinan times, struck sacred coins 
for offerings in the Temple, whence money-changers sot 
up their tables in the precincts to provide such coin in 
exchange for foreign money. Olympia was not a town, but 
only a sacred site, hence when we find coins inscribed 
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*OktifimK6i’ (le. vSfinrftm} we may be syre that such coins 
were issued in the sacred precincts, probably to proride 
memorials for the risifcors who thronged the sacred place 
at the time of the festival' In fact, the whole coinage 
which bears the name of the people of Eiis probably 
belonged to the temple and the festival, with which the 
types which it bears are closely connected, Zeus, Hera, the 
eagle, the thnnderbolt, and the like. In the same way, 
the abundant coins issued at Heraaa in the fifth centoiy] 
and inscribed UpKixSiHt^, were probably issued on the occa¬ 
sion of the festival of Zeus Lycaeus. At the time the 
people of Arcadia had no federal union, and cities such as 
Mantinea and Psophis struck their own coins, so that it 
seems certain that the issue at Heraea was a religious rather 
than a civic one. The coins, again, issued at Delphi after 
the sacred war, and bearing the legend ‘AfitfnKTi6vmv? are 
certainly no federal issue, but temple coins, perhaps struck 
on the occasion of the Pythian festival of 346 b.c. 

The great mass of Greek coins, however, at all events 
after the Persian conquest of Asia Minor, was stmek by 
the civic authorities of the HeUenic cities. 


Students of Greek coina are apt to receive the impression 
^at each Greek cily-stato, and each independent tribe, 
issued coins, choosing their types and their weights in a 
perfectly arbitrary way. M. Pranfois I^normant puts this 
view as follows ‘ Every city had its coins, which it struck 
and regulated at will, acting in the matter with complete 
independence, in the isolation of its own sovereignty, and 
Without caring what course was taken by its nearest neigh- 
bonra.’ The number of mints was certainly great, between 
1,500 and 2,000. More than fifty Greek cities in Sicilv 
struck coins. The little island of Ceos, not ten miles across 
had three active mints. Some towns are only known to* 
have existed by their extant coins. Nevertheless the state¬ 
ment of Lenormant is an extreme exaggeration. The 
Greeks have always had a keen commercial instinct, and 
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when OHO reflects on tho cbaos which mmh iratttrally ha^e 
reeoltad in tiade^ if cities really used their aixtonomy in this 
unbridled fash ion, one sees that there must have been 
restrictions of some kind, else the work of money-changers 
in commercial centres w^ould have been impossibly com¬ 
plicated ^ and the Greek world, like the Roman world at 
certein periods, would have fallen back on only accepting 
the precious metals by weight* and not as currency. There 
must have been in all important markets predominant 
coinages, and other coinages of any importance would have 
to stand in some deflued relationabip with these. If we 
look at the eoina of the less wealthy Greek cities, wa often 
find that they seem to have been issued only on two or 
three ocoaaiona in the history of thoae cities. Of course, it 
ia not easy to prove a negativep or definitely to assert tLit 
since no coins of other periods have survived, thorofore 
they were not stmck. But where negative evidence is 
cumulative, it may demand acceptance. It is contrary to 
common sense, and to our evidence, to suppose that cities 
took no account of their neighbours* coin ^standards in 
fixing their own. If that had been the case, the present 
book would have been without basis. But in our days no 
historic student believes that events happen by accident s 
we look for lines of influence and oonnexiou everywhcrei 
and attach special value to indications of commercial 
influence. 

It will be well to begin with instances in which we have 
actual evidence of the restriction of the right of coinage. 

It is the view of nearly all numismatist ^ that the great 
King of Persia allowed in his dominions no issues of gold 
coins save the royal darfes, There Is no definite statement 
of an ancient historian to be quoted to this effect - but iJie 
survey of ancient coinage seems clearly to eatobHsh the feet 
Darius prided himself as Herodotus tells us, on the purity 
of his gold coin “; and no other coins in pure gold were 

^ Mr is ah exception. il. 2, b. 
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issued in Asia until about 400 b, a, though the Greek cities 
of the coast struck money in silver freely; and e few of 
them iesusd coins of electrum. Persian satraps also struck 
silver money in Gilieia on the occasion of military eipedi- 
tions, but no gold. At a later time this monopoly of gold 
coinage was taken on by the Romans aa part of their policy, 
and rigidly guarded through all their history. 

A second example may be found in the monetary policy 
of Athens in the time of her empire, 476-405 b. g Here we 
have the authority, not only of numismatic facts hut of in¬ 
scriptions, for the statement that it was a part of Athenian 
state policy to prohibit the issue of coins in all places which 
were under the Athenian dominion, and to force the subject 
ci ti es to use the silver cioi coins of Athens, ^See Chap. XIV.) 

A third example may be found in the coinage of Boeotia. 
ilr, Head has shown' that for sixty years from the battle of 
Coroneia (447 n.a) to the peace of AntalcLdas (367 b. c.) 
Thebes used her position as head of the Boeotian League to 
monopolize the coinage. During these sixty years all coins 
struck in Bocotia hear the name and the types of the 
dominant city, l^hether Corinth moved on the same lines 
will be discussed below. 

We cannot doubt that when the history of Greek coinage 
is batter known to us we shall find abundant instances of 
this restriction by dominant cities of the privilege of coinage 
in states controlled by them. How far the motive was 
commercial, and how far merely pride and a love of domi- 
riance, is a difficult question. At Athena certainly the 
finance of the state was largely baaed on the resources 
obtained fi-om the silver mines of X«urium and Thrace, and 
the utilization of these resouroaa in the form of coin; but it 
does not follow that this motive held in all other cas’ea. 

As regards rulers and tyrants it appears that, generally 
speaking, the issue of coins with the ruler’s name is a proof 
of a claim to complete autonomy. But there are eieep- 
tions to this rule. One of the most noteworthy Is found in 
the case of Themifitocles, When he went over to the King 
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of Persia.) the latter assigned to him some of the Greek 
cities of Asia Minor as a possession. In the city of Magnesia 
he struck coins with his own name (G«^irrojirA<o$) and no 
sign of Persian overlordship. Other Persian satraps, such as 
Fharnabazns and Orontes, followed the example; and in the 
fourth century the Persian admirals and generals at tho 
head of militaiy expeditions struck in the cities of Cilicia 
silver coins which bore their names. When the Phoenician 
kings of Citium in Cyprus issued in the fourth century gold 
money bearing their names, it may fairly be considered as 
a proof that they threw up their allegiance to the Great 
f but the same does not hold of issues of silver money. 

Often, it appears, while a predominant ruler or city im- 
powd coin of large denomination in a district, to the lesser 
cities Was left the privilege of striking small silver or bronae 
coins for local circulation. The small divisions of the early 
Attic money are seldom found in the hoards of Sicily or 
Asia, in which Athenian tetradrachms are of frequent 
occurrence, but seem to have been meant only for Attica; 
and in the later time of the first Athenian Empire, when 
Attic tetradrachms passed everywhere in the lands around 
the Aegean, a number of towns in the Propontis. Mysia, 
Troas, and elsewhere i^ued small silver coins, sometimes 
following the Attic standard and sometimss departing from 
it. As to bronze coin, it may be said to have been in all 
Greek lands a mere money of account, struck to meet the 
needs of lotal markets, and having no circulation beyond 
them. There is in this respect a strong contrast between 
Greece and Eome, as the Eoman coinage began with the as 
or pound of bronze, and bronze coins were for centuries 
9tat6 issues of wide ciroulaUoni 

In the Hellenistic ago the matter became more compli¬ 
cated, Philip, Alexander, and the kings who followed 
Alexander, Selencns, Ptolemy, and the rest had regular 
state coinages uniform through their dominions; and the 
mint-cities where the coins were struck are indicated on 
the imins at most by' a few letters, a monogram, or a small 
subsidiary device. At that tune the appearance of a civic 
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coinage bearing tbe name of a city at length is important, 
indicating some survival of autonomyt or grant of autonomy 
by a king. This, however, is a matter which lies ontdido 
the scope of the present work, though it would weU repay 
investigation^ 

YIII. Mos^etaut Aixiasces. 

Confederacies of cities in earlier Greece^ and the fodeml 
unions of later Greece, such as the Achaean and Aetolian 
Leagues, naturally affected or even brought to an end the 
autonomous issues of coins. The early confedemcies were 
of various degrees of closeness, varying from a mere mone¬ 
tary convention to a close political alliance i and this variety 
is reflected in the issues of coins. 

Sometimes groups of cities merely had an understanding 
in regard to the weights of their coins and the fabric^ Such 
uniformities do not necessarily prove any dose political 
relations, though ^ of coursot they do not disprove it Two 
good examples in the time before the invasion of Xerxes are 
to be found among the cities of Magna Graecia and the 
Ionian cities of Asia^ 

A number of the Hellenic foundation in South Italy 
adopted at the time when they first lesued coins* abont the 
middle of the sixth century, an identical standard and 
fabric* These issues I consider iu more detail in Chapter XI. 
The standard is that of Corinth, with a stater of 130 grains 
(grm . 842) and a drachm of 43 grains (grm. 2 '80). The fabric 
is notable a$ presenting on the obverse the ordinary civic 
device of the issuing city, on the reverse the same type 
incuse. How far these cities had a political union is a 
question of much controversy; but that it was in any case 
not at all close is shown by the further fact that we have 
coins belonging to the class which testify to a closer alliance 
within the group of eeveml pairs of cities» Sirls and Pyxua, 
Croton and Sybaris, Sybarie and Poseidonia, and the like* 
These alliances would seem to have been of short duratiou^ 
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and w^ere probably tjntered into for special reasons, as when 
Croton and Sybaris united for the conquert of Siris. 

The alliance of the Ionian cities against Persia in the 
movement called the Ionian Revolt was certainly closer, 
since these cities had a common floett and Herodofcns ex¬ 
pressly applies the term nn/f^ftaxla to their coufederatioiL 
They also stmck coins of uniform weight and idcnticai 
fabric (see Chapter IIIj, while retaining the civic types* 

When we find at Himera in Sicily, in the early fifth 
century, the crab, the civic type of Agrigentnmp on the 
reverse of the coins w hich bear on the obverse the ordinary 
Himeraean type/ the oock^ we cannot hesitate to regard this 
innovation as a memorial of the domination at Himera, in 
480^7^2 n, 0 ., of Theron, the ruler of Agrigontum. Such 
coses aro not rare^ and indeed they furnish us with one of 
our most irui^twoithy Indications for the dating of coim 

A close alliance of cities is definitely indicated when the 
coins, in addition to Identity of coin-standardp hear a common 
type or the legend 

The term SvfifiaxtKSp is found in the case of two im¬ 
portant series of coins. After Conon'^s victory over the 
Lacedaemonians at Cnidus in 3&4 a. a league was estab-- 
lished, no doubt for mutual defence, by some cities of Ionia 
which threw off the Spartan yoke. (See Chap. XVL) These 
cities placed ou the revei^ of their coins the letters ^YN 
and the type of young Heracles strangling the serpents^ 
which seems to have been adopted from the coinage of 
Thebes, at that time the most promiueut enemy of Sparta. 
They also adopted a new monetaiy etaudard. When 
Timoleon, about 340 B.c., was occupied in the liberation of 
the cities of Sicily from Carthaginian domination, several 
of those cities adopted on their coins the legend ; 

and these coins, largely of bronze, are of nniform ahie 
and fabric. 

A still closer union Is indicated by the coinages of the 
cities which composed the Leagues of later Greece. These 
belong mostly to Macedonian times, but some are earlier. 

* Hojid, J/. jr.| Ph 144. 
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As early as the Bisth century the cities of Phocis and of 
Boeotia, reapeotively, struck money of federal type—that of 
Phoois boars the name only of the district, *0 or (tOKl, 
That of the Boeotian towns has an identical type, the 
Boeotian shield i but the initial of the strikiug city is 
usually introduced on obverse or reverse, A for Actaephia, 
B for Haliartue, e for Thebes, T for Tanagm. and so on! 
The Chalcid^ I^gue in Macedon, of which Olynthua was 
the chief city, issued early in the fourth century very 
beaatifiil coins bearing the legend XaXKiSimt^. And the 
Achaeans seem, even before the formation of the later 

league about 280 b. a, to have stmck money with the 
Jegend 

Prom these alliances and confederations which had a 
political bearing we must distinguish others which appear 
to have been merely commercial These may have been 
common, bat it is scarcely possible to establish their eiistenco 
only on the evidence of the coins. Fortunately one inscrip¬ 
tion has survived which gives ua tlie partictiiars of a purely 
commorcial monetary agreement. In the latter part of the 
fifth century Phocaea and Mytilene agreed to issue in alter¬ 
nate y^ra hectaa of electrum of identical weight and alloy.* 
It is stipulated that the coins shall circulate indiscriminately 
at the two cities. Any degradation of weight or fineness is 
to bo punished by the death of the moneyer who is re- 
aponsibJe. We possess a great series of these coins, proving 
their wide cireubtion, ” 

That similar conventions existed in regard to tbs issue of 
the electrum staters of Cyzicus, Lampascus, and other cities 
is clear; but the documents have unfortunately disappeared, 

IX. MoTEfEB-GiTT Ji'sm Colony- 

A special case of the dominance of ono city over another 
in the matter of coinage is that of mother-city and colony 
And here it seems that a few observed rules can be laid 
down with some confidence, 

‘ Hfliid, U. Jf., p, 416, 
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Already in my T^pe^ ^fG^eek Coins (1883) I had reached 
vie’ws on this snhjsct which still eeem to me valid ^: 

^ Coin-types and coin-weighte are the two matters in 
which we may look for signs of cormeixion between mother- 
city and colony. Bnt the connexion which is indioated by 
identity of type considerably diifeTs from that indicated 
by identity of monetary standard. When a colony keens 
the types of its mother-city it thereby attaches itself to the 
deities of its home and their temples. On the other hand, 
by retaining the monetary system of the mother-city, the 
colony merely shoivs that it remains in close commercial 
intercourse with her, and is one of the depots of her trade.' 

In the case of colonies founded before the invention of 
coinage, very few examples can be found in which a csolony 
has the ^me types as the mother-city. Naxos, the earliest 
of the Greek colonies in Sicily, seems to be an exception, 
since it w&s founded before coins came into use in Greece j 
and yet the type which it presents, the head of Diony^s, 
must be derived from that island of Naxos from which the 
city took iti* name, and wbieh was specially devoted to the 
God of wine. The coins of the island of Naxos also have 
Dionyisiac types; but it is not from them bnt from some 
religious connemon that the Sicilian city takes its ^t>bs. 
Croton also was founded before the Achaean mother-cities 
had any coins. Its type, the tripod^ connects it with Delphi 
and Apollo, and we observe that the city was founded at 
the immediate prompting of Delphi. 

But sQch oases are quite oxcoptionaL The Chalcidian 
and Achaean colonies in Italy and Sicily, and the Aeolic 
and Ionic cities of the Asiatic coast, usually took types 
refening rather to deities whom they found in possession 
of the sites which they occupied than to the gods of the 
mother-city. The typea of the coIdb founded by Chalcis in 
Macedonian Chalcidice seem to have no relation to Enboea. 
If in many cases in the hfth and later centuries the deities 
of the founding city appear on the coins of the colony, as 
the head of Apollo at the Delphic colony of Eheginm, it 
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need mt Imply ajiy political influence on the part of the 
metropolis, but rather a religious veneration* 

The case is somewhat different when at the lime of the 
founding of the colony the mother-oity already possessed 
a coinage. The classical example is Abdera, which was 
founded by the people of Teos in Ionia about 544 b. when 
they were flying from the conquering PersiaiiB. Teos 
already possessed a silver coinage bearing the Ij^ie of the 
griffin, which was probably Apolline. This type the 
coloniste took with them^ and kept on their money* In 
fhctj if they had not, as we shall presently see, changed the 
standard on which the money was minted, it wotild be no 
ea^ matter to distinguish the coins of Abdera from those 
of Teo^ A notable instance of the carrying of a type from 
Ionia to the West is to be found at Velia or Hyele in Italy, 
a city founded by the people of Phocaea in Ionia, when 
they fled from the Persian conquerora of Asia Minon 
An usual type at Hyele is a lion tearing the prey, which is 
certainly a Phocaean coin-typeL Somewhat later, after the 
failure of the Ionian revolt^ a body of Samians fled to the 
straita between Italy and Sicily^ being invited by AnaxilauSj 
Tyrant of Rheglum. How they fared there and what they 
founded is hard to make out, as the accounts of the ancient 
historians are contradictory-^ But it cannot be a mere 
coincidence that at Just tide period there appear upon tho 
coins of Rheginm and the neighbooring Zancle quite new 
types, a lion s scalp and a ealFs head, which seem certainly 
derived from the coinage of Sannos. 

Another example may be found in the case of Thorium, 
a colony established on the site of Sybaris by Athens in the 
time ef Pericles, The new city combined on its money 
the head of Athena of Athene with the bull (probably 
Poseidonian) which had been the old type of Sybaxis. 

Some of the colonieB of Corinth, notably Lencas and 
Anactorium in At^rmnia, struck from their first foundation 
(not before the sixth centniy) coins bearing the types of 
the mother-city; in fr.ct differing from the coins of Corinth 

* ShW a pRptr by Mr, U&dd in p, M, 
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only in ki scription. La the same way the Corcyrean 
cclomea, Apollonia and Dyirhacbium, struck ccina only 
different from ihoss of Corcym in inscription* Corcym 
herself, it must be observed^ had been founded by Corinth 
before that city had any coins^ and, according to the rule we 
haTe already mentioned, the types are purely local, not 
Corinthian. Nor do^ Syracuse, the other great colony of 
Corinth^ use during the fifth century the types of Corinth^ 
but such m were eonueoted with the worship of Persephone 
and Aretbiisa^ 

When we come to the relationship of the weight or 
standard in coinage between mother-city and colony, we 
cannot in the same way draw a line at the existence or 
non-e3£i$tence of coin in the fcunding-city at the time of 
the foundation. For, of course, before actual coin was 
struck every city had a recognized monetary standard 
according to which the precious metals were weighed* 
Preaumably the colony would under ordinaiy circumstances 
take it to the new home. But it aeems that it wa^ not 
long retained if the colony found itself in new trade 
snrronndinga which made a change of standard expedient. 

Here again Abdora and Teos offer ns a striking example. 
The standard used at Teoa in the sixth century was the 
Aeginetan, at that time ttutvoraally used in the Cyclades, 
as well in Garia, hut by scarcel^^ any of the Ionian 
citiee. Abdera from the first did not oontinua to use this 
standardt but adopted instead a variety of the standard of 
Phoenicia, midway between the standard used by Chios in 
Northern Ionia and that used by Miletus, Samos, and 
Ephesus in Southern Ionia. The facts are in this ease 
clear and decided, bub the reasons which caused the people 
of Abdera to take the particular line which they did take 
are anything but clear. At the time only the cities of 
Chalcidica and the island of ThEisos, in the whole stretch of 
the coast of Thrace, struck coins, and in neither of these 
places was the standard which the Abderites adopted in 
use* This matter will be fiirther cxinsidered in Chapter X. 

At the some time that the people of Teos migrated to 
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Tlitacej those of Phoeaea sailed for the far West, and after 
many adventures oame to stay at Maesilia in &aul and 
Telia (Hyele) in Italy. They took with them the Phocaean 
weight standard, stater, 256 grains (gnn. 16.6), which hitherto 
had been little nsed except for electrum. A few silver 
coins seem to have been struck at Phocaea in the early 
part of the sixth century on the]]Aeginetaii standard, and 
apparently also a few on the Phocaean standard* The 
money used by the Phocaean colomste has been found in a 
great hoard at Aurlol in iVance, as well as in Italy, 

The colonists from Euboea who settled in Chalcidice In 
Macedonia naturally took with them the Enboie standard, 
according to which their silver was struck: it bears in ita 
types no traces of the indnence of Chalcis, But it is shown 
in the present work > that the inhabitants of Chalcidice, 
possibly as a result of the influence of Potidaea, a colony 
of Corinth which was in their midst, divided their staters 
by three, on the Corinthian, not by two, on the Enboie 
plan. The small coins which they struck belong to a 
system in which the unit or drachm woighs 45 grains 
{grm. 2-Ul) as at Corinth, and net 67 grains (gnu* 4*34) as 
at Athens and Euboea. 

The same combination of the Attic or Enboie and the 
Corinthian standards took place more evidently and on 
a larger scale in South Italy and Sicily^ as shown below.* 

When the Athenians founded Thurii in Italy, in the 
time of PeiieleSp the coinage of Athens was not only well 
established bnt dominant in the Aegean. It is natural 
that the colonists should have adhered to the Attic standard, 
which differed slightly from that of the neighbouring cities 
of Magna Graecia, and should have used as their standard 
coin the tetradrachm, instead of the (debased) Attic di- 
drachm (or Gorinthian tridrachm), which was the usual 
currency in South Italy* The influence of Thnrii caused 
the neighbouring city of Metapontum eiceptionally to issue 
tetradrachms* 


CLapter X. 


* ChmpUr XI. 
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X. STiJa).LRD Cu:EU6t£N'CIE$, 

The que^ion of the ejtbtence and the exercise in cities of 
the right of coinage is e’ridently a very eomplioated onoj 
which onderllea eveiy page of the history of ancient eoina^ 
But equally di£oult and even more complicated questioius 
arise from the fact that often classes of coins attained what 
may be called an international circulation^ not from any 
political reason of overlordship^ but as a mere matter of 
convenience in trade. The trapesdtae, or money-changers, 
who had their seats in the Greek market-places, most have 
usually kept in stock certain kinds of specie generally 
recognked and universally appreciated, to form a basis for 
their trade. What these were it is hard to a$cartain^ The 
historians seldom help us: we have usuaUy to resort to 
such evidence as the composition of hoards, or the inscrip¬ 
tions which are tjie hnancial records of temples. 

Among the most notable of these cosmopolitan issues 
were the elect rum eta tore of Cyricne* We know, alike &om 
the financial inscriptione of Athene and from the statements 
of such writers aa Senophon and Demosthenes, that these 
staters had a wide circulation alike in Greece and In Asia^ 
and especiaUy were used in the Pontic trade and for the 
payment of Greek mercenaries. Why Cyzim% a city of 
moderate importance, ahould have po^eascd, and retained, 
for at least a century and a half, a practical monopcly in 
the issue of these staters (for the staters of Lampsacus 
and Mytilene are comparatively scarce) ive do not know. 
Nor do we know how far Athens officially recognised them. 
The hectae^ or sixths of an electrum stater, struck in 
alternate years at Mytilene and Phocaea^ eeem also,^ from 
their great abundance^ to have circulated far beyond the 
limits of the cities which issued them^ 

As regards silver coin we have a few instances in which 
we can trace the dominance of widely oiroulated issues^ 
The cities of Italy and Sicily, in the later sixth and fifth 
centuries, used the coins of Athens and of Corinth in great 
quantities as currency. This is abundantly proved by the 
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finds whicli liave been discMvered in those countries;^ The 
cities of South Italy, notably Metapontum, sometimes used 
Corinthian ataters as blanks in their mints, to be stamped 
with the local dies. In the fourth century wo have less 
abundant evidence of the use in Italy and Sicily of the 
Athenian coins. But the Pegasus staters of Corinth constitute 
a oonsideTablo part of Sicilian hoards at that period. They 
were imitated in all the Corinthian colonies of Epirus and 
Acamania, and even in citieg such as Leon tin i and Rheginm, 
which do not seem to have had political relations with 
Corinth, and which must have adopted the types of Corinth 
merely because Corinthian money w'as the most ordinary 
currency in their districts 

At a later time the coins of Ehodes seem to have attained 
wide recogni tion. And later still the cistophori, so called 
because they bear as type a Blonysiac ciata or chest, issued 
by Greek cities in the domains of the kings of Pergamon 
and in the Roman Province of Asia, were the maiu currency 
of Asia Minor, as we may see from the enormous quantities 
of them carried in the triumphal procession of the con¬ 
querors of Antiochus III of Syria, They seem to have been 
first struck at EphesuSi 

In a valuable paper contributed to the Al^moire^ of the 
French Acaddmie des Inscriptions^ M. Th^dore Seinaoh 
has put together such extant texts and inscriptioiis as give 
eome light on the difficult question of the exchange of coins 
in the market. The comic poet Diphilus, describing the 
ways of the Athenian fish-market;^ says that the dealers In 
fish, if the pries were fixed in oboli, were apt to demand 
Aeginetan oboli; but if they had to give change, gave it in 
Attic oboiii the Attic obolns being little mors than two- 
tbirdfi of the value of the Aegineian, We have evidence 
that at Delphi at one time in the fourth century Attic 
money passed at a premium of 5 per cent.: at Teuos in the 
second century Ehodian silver commanded the same pra- 

‘ 1911, alL mmiiairA, 
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n^am. And liaV6 a decree of the AinphictyOD% of about 
95 B. a, order! xig that the Atiienian lelradrachm$ are to be 
accepted throughout Greece as legal tender* 

The Treasurers of Delphi in the fourth century^ haYiug 
fre<iueut dealinge T^ith coins of both Attic and Aeginetan 
standard, established a conyeution that the Attic miua, 
which contained, of course^ IQO Attic drachms, shonldi be 
regarded also as equiv^alent to 70 Aegtnelan drachms-^ This 
valuation closely conforms to the actual weights of the re¬ 
spective issues^ and therefore we are not surprised to find 
that it was recognized not only at Delphi but in other 
places. Eeinach haa shown that it was accepted also at 
Orchomcitus in Axcadisj at Gortyna in Crete»and at Epi- 
daurus in Argolis. At an earlier time a similar valuation 
lies at the basis of the Solonian reform of the Attic coinage; 
in feet it seems to have been generally accepted, much as 
the equation of an English sovereign wdth twenty-five 
franca is accepted in Latin countries now. 

Thncydidea * tells us that when troops were raised by the 
Confederacy formed against Sparta by Corinth and Argos in 
421 B.O. it was stipttlated by treaty that the foot-soldiers 
should receive half an Aegiuetan draohm a day,and the horse, 
soldiers a drachm: in Attic money this would have been 
equivalent to four and eight obols respectively ; in Corinthian 
money to a drachm and two drachms respectively, ora little 
more. 

Proof of the international acceptance of a class of coins is 
to be found if there exist in its case barbarous imitations 
Of the coins of Athens such imitations are com mon, especially 
in three periods—brat, at the time of the Persian invasion 
(probably struck by the Persians); secondly, in the time of 
Alexander the Great; thirdly, in the later age when the 
coinage came to a final end at Athens, and the trading 
tribes of Arabia, used to that currency, issued curious imita¬ 
tions of it to fill the gap.® The gold coins of Philip of 

' T. Rclwcb, Ii'flfiilMnf par to wtosiKoiai, p, 100. * V. ^ 
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Macedon were imitated from tribe to tribe across Europe, 
even to remote Britain. And the silver coins of Alexander 
were copied, not only by remoter peoples of Asitii but also by 
the Greek cities of the Ionian coast when, after the Tictory 
of the Romans at Magnesia^ they were free ftom the 
dominion of Antiochus III. Such imitation was sincere 
flattery, proving the reputation of the coins copied. 


XL Monouetalush asd BjiiETAixrsM. 

Two plans are possible for a government which strikes 
both gold and silver coins. The one plan is monometalJic; 
one of the two metals is made the oflicial standard, the legal 
tender; and the other mete] is used only in a subsidiary 
way in relation to it. England is monometallic; gold is 
the legal tender, and silver is only nsed in subordination to 
it for payments of small amount. The English shilling is 
not really worth a twentieth of the sovereign; it is a money 
of account. India is monometallic; the silver rupee is the 
standard coin, and gold is only a matter of commerce. 

The other plan is bimetallic. Two metals, usually gold 
and silver, are both made legal tender; and a fixed relation 
between their values is fixed by law. A man who Las to pay 
a debt may pay it in coins of either metal France before 
1873 was bimetallic, the proportionate value between gold 
and silver being fixed at 15| to 1. 

Both the monometallic and the bimetallic systems are 
found in modem days to have great disadvantages in conse- 
quence of the fluctuating value of gold and silver. But no 
remedy for this has yet bean found. 

In ancient times commerce was less active than with us, 
and eoatom and convention were far more powerful, so that 
the troubles arising from the monometallic and the bi- 
metallic systente were less serious. Both systems were in 
use at various times and places. 

When coinage began in Asia,bimetaDism was in possession ■ 
and It held its gionnd in Asia as long as the Persian empire 
existed. The daric and the shekel were both of a weight 
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which did not vary, and one daric passed aa of the value of 
twenty shekels. Whether the shekel was accepted in large 
payments we do not know. On the coast of Asia Minor the 
relations between silver and electrom, the eleotmm being 
tan times the valno of silver, appear to have persisted, at all 
events until the time of Croesus. 

In Grreece Proper, on the other hand, from the time when 
silver coins supeiseded the ancient bars of bronze, that is 
from the seventh century b.c.. those coins were the standard 
of value, and geld and electmm coins passed only aa metal 
of fixed weight. Whereas Asia was bimetallist, Greece was 
monometallist. No gold coins of any importance were 
struck in the West until the fall of Athens, which city had 
strongly adhered to the use of Bilver, and promoted its 
dominance. 

Some writers have been disposed to find traces of bi¬ 
metallism in Greece. For example, Ridgeway haa suggested 
that the early coins of Aegina in silver were originally in¬ 
tended to pass at the rate of ten staters (1,950 grains) for 
one gold shekel of 130 grains, giving a ratio of 15 to 1 for the 
proportionate value of gold to silver. This view I have 
decidedly rejected (see Chapter Vj on the ground that the 
gold shekel (daric) was purely Asiatic and had no dominance 
in Greece Proper. A more plausible suggestion is that we 
may trace in the changes of monetaiy standard at Abdera 
in Thrace in the fifth century an attempt at bimetallism, 
a puiposseo to regulate the weight of the silver staters of 
the city, that a round number of them should be equivalent 
to a daric, or two darics. This view has at first sight some 
plausibility, as nnmiamatically Thrace belonged, at all events 
before the Persian wars, rather to Asia than to Europe. 
Even Mr. Head w-as half converted to the view. I have 
below (in Chapter XIV) carefully considered it, but it does 
not bear examination. The Thracian coast was a source of 
gold, as Herodotus was aware but w-hat became of the 
gold ia quite nnknown. It was certainly not minted into 
coin at Athens or at Thasos. It may have passed in the 
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form of bftis of bullion, or possibly it may hayo boon used 
for the issues of eloctrum coins at C^icus and lampsocus. 
In any case it is clear that the darlc exercised no infLoence 
on the coinage of Hellos, and that it had no fixed value at 
places like Athens and Corinth. When the authorities at 
Athens wanted gold for the adornmaut of their Goddess, or 
for any other purpose, they bought it with silver like any 
other merchandize. 

What is still more remarkable is that the silver coinage 
of cities of Asia sometimes followed the Aegiuetan or the 
Attic standard, and had no relation, so far as we can judge, 
to the value of the dario- We can, in a measure, trace the 
respective supremacies of Persia and Athens in Asia Minor 
in the fifth and fourth centuries by the predominance in 
the coinages of cities and districts of the Persian daric or 
the Athenian silver stater. How devoted the Athenians 
were to their silver, and how completely it excluded other 
metals may be judged from Xenophon’s work on the 
Bevinues of AtAeiiK.’ He regards it as the first duty of the 
city to exploit the mines of Laurium, considering silver as 
the only commodity of which one can never have enough. 
Even gold and copper, he thinks, may be superabundant, 
but sUver never. 

The silver coin issued by the cities of Greece was ex¬ 
tremely pure, even the small amount of alloy was probably 
accidental. In the paper of J. Hammer alre^y referred to 
there are tables of the proportion of alloy in the silver coins 
ofvariouscities. Onlytwoorthreecities, Mytilone,Phocaea, 
and Cjzicus, for example, which had been in the habit of 
issuing electmm coins, strack in the sixth century bilion 
coins, containing about 40 per cenk of silver, and so bearing 
to pure silver coins the same relation which electmm coins 
bore to pure gold. 

The reasons for the purity of the coin are obvious. 
Generally speaking, the Greek cities had no way for pro¬ 
curing acceptance of their coins beyond the limits of the 
city, save by making it good, though perhaps beauty might 
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help. In later days, under the rale of Greek and Parthian 
kings, and in the days of the Romans^ those in authority 
tried, like the rulers in the Middle Ages^ to force base coin 
into circnlation. It is to the credit of the Athenians that, 
even in the days of their somewhat tyrannical empire, they 
made no such attempt, bat preserved intact the high 
reputation of their money. 

When coins of gold and silver were atrack at one time in 
a city, the normal rates of the two metals would naturally 
govern their weights. We can scarcely suppose that the 
gold coins would belong to one commercial system and the 
silver coins to anotherp and that there would he no easy 
relation between them. To this question we shall return on 
occasion irt future chapters. 

But in the business of the money^jhangers, no doubt, 
there would usually be an agm Goins in demand, beoauao 
of their purity and wide acoeptancep would command a 
prominm. Some examples of the practical preference for 
certain kinds of coin are given above. The agio might 
greatly vary in difTerent districts owing to the difficulty 
and risk of conveying gold and silver from one place to 
another. This held also in more modern days in a measure; 
but when the Mediterranean Sea wae bordered by nests of 
pirates, and sea-voyage was attended by many risks, the 
difficulty of conveying coin might cause a great temporary 
appreciation or depreciatioTi of particular kinds of money* 

A fact which has caused great perplexity to modem 
writers is that there is great inexactness in the weight of 
the gold and silver coins of the Greek cities. It is true that 
the divergency may be partly accounted for by changes 
wrought by time, by the oxidation which silver undergoes 
when buried in the earth. But when a number of silver 
coins are found together in exactly the same state of pre¬ 
servation^ these variatione in weight still exist. And they 
even exist, though in a lesser degree, in the case of gold 
coins which are not liable to oxidation. 

It is probable that the ancient moneyers were more 
successful in striking so many coins to the pound weight 
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timn in keeping their bl&nks all of one aiao. The process 
of forming these blanks -was a rough one, and did not lend 
itself to exactness, so that silver coins stmck at the same 
place and time may vary in weight as much ns a quarter of 
a gramme (four grains), or oven more. Gold coins or silver 
issues of the standard types, such as the staters of Athens or 
of Alexander, vary less; bat even these show an extra* 
ordinary variety, from the modem point of view. Wo find 
it hard to understand how a gold coin of 130 grains and 
a gold coin of 135 grains can have passed, when struck at 
the same time and mint, as of identical value; and we are 
disposed to suspect that tho scales were commonly in use, 
and light coins taken only at a discount. But we must not 
project our strict commercial notions i nfo antiquity. It is 
more likely that coins of recognized classes passed as if of 
standard weight, even when they were abort of it. As we 
have seen, there is a far greater difficulty of the same kind 
att^hiug to the general use of electmm coins, which diffiered 
in intrinsic value in a remarkable degree. 

In Sicily, and in some cities of Italy, there was in the 
fifth century some attempt at a double standard of silver 
and bronze. At Syracuse, for example, the silver litm, 
weighing lS-5 grains(grm.0*87), was struck as the equivalent 
of a pound of bronze. And this silver coin remained for 
centuries the basis of the Syracusan coinage, being the tenth 
part of tho Corinthian silver stater, and tho twentieth part of 
the Syracusan tetradiachm. Whether a parallel currency in 
actual litrae of bronze was in use we do not know: the bronze 
coins of Sicily bearing marks of value diminish rapidly in 
weight, and eridently passed only as money of account. 
(See Chapter XX.) 

XI L The Datiko of Qreek Coins, 

I have already in my Typ&s <,/ Gre^ Coim (1883) de- 
aciibed the way in which numismatists proceed in order to 
arrange the coins of any Greek city in chronological order. 
A consideration of the style of the coins is, of couise, ftmda^ 
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mental; and tKeir weights and the composition of hoards 
in which they are found are of importance. But onr chief 
reliance must always be on the on historic grounds 

of the dates of certain issues^ thus gaining fixed points 
whence we may work upwards and downwards in ^e series. 
For example, the archaic decadrachm of Syracuse struck by 
Gelon in 479 B. c*, and named after hia wife Damarete, 
famishes ns with a fixed point in the coinage of SjTacuse : 
we may fairly suppose that the pieces of earlier style at 
Syracnae may bs dated before 480, and the pieces of ]ater 
style after 478* In the same way* when we find the name 
Simos on a coin of Larissa in Thessaly/ and with reason 
identify the name as that of one of the four tetmrcha set up 
by Philip of Macedon inTheasaly,352-844 b.c., we may regard 
this coin a$ marking a fixed point in the coinage of Larissa. 
Or at a later time» it is reasonable to follow Evans ^ and 
attribute the coins of Tarentiim, which bear the figure of an 
elephant, to the time of Pyrrhus in Italy, 281^272 aa; as 
Pyrrhus first brought the elephant into the country^ The 
dates of the destruction of the citi&$ of Sicily at the time of 
the Carthagiuiau invasion of 409-405 give us fixed dates for 
the latest issues of such cities as Gela and Camarina. Other 
examples abonnd. 

But in the present work we are endeavouring to pass 
beyond the arrangement of coins under separate cities to 
their classification in commercial groups or geographical 
districts. IVom this point of view it is most important to 
point out how the arrangement of the coins of any city in 
chronological orderi with definite points of division, helps 
us to arrange in the same way the series of all cities which 
had any connexion with it^ either political, commercial, or 
even artistic. Thus the science of numismatics becomes 
rapidly progressive, and coinage after coinage falls into its 
proper place and time. 

To return to an instance already given, the Damareteion 
not only makes a dividing point in the series of coins of 
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Syraonse^ bat it also enables ns to divide the oomB of 
Leonti nb For at Leontini issned a tetradrtwhnij so 
closely similar in style to tbe Damareteion <liavin^ also the 
same figxue of a lion in the exergne}^ that we confidently 
give it to exactly the same period, and so gain a fresh fixed 
date in another coinage. Similarlyj the occurrence of 
coins bearing the type of young Heracles strangHug the 
snakes, in several of the eitioa of Aaia, just after the Athenian 
victory at Cnidus in b. CLp can be used with great effect 
as a means of dating coina Not only does this issue of 
money make a clear dividing lino in the coinages of Samo^, 
Byzantinm, Epbesns, and Cnidus* but the occurrence of 
a cicely similar type on the coins of Lampsaciis, and even of 
the distant Croton^ furnishes ns with a means for dating 
some of the issnea of those cities also. If one sets side by 
side Mn Head's scheme for the arrangement of the coins of 
Ephesus and my own for the arrangement of the money 
of Samos,^ it will be seen how each of thesa arrangements 
helps the other* Ephesus appears not to have issued coin at 
all during the period of the first Athenian empire i Saino^, 
on the other hand^ continued its coinage all that time, 
though the conquest of Samos by Pericles in 439 has left 
Tuunistakahle traces on the coin. Both cities belonged to 
the Cnidian League (394), and accepted the Chian or Rhodian 
£>tandard about that time. But again Samos passes through 
the crisis of a second Athenian conquest, and the issue of 
money in the island is intermitted, 365^22 E*a, while 
Ephesus has a continuous coinage during the fourth century* 
On the other hand, while at Samos after 322 there is an un¬ 
disturbed period of coinage, at Ephesus there is a decided 
break in the time of Lysimachus (288-280 b.cl), who 
renamed the city after his wife Arsmoe and changed both 
the types and the standard of the coin. E^ch city has crises 
but they are not usually the same crises; so that to arrange 
the aucceaaive iaauea of the two cities side hy side gives one 
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mnch moro information tlmn eitlier city can fumiaiii 
separately. 

There is tio diatrict of the Greek world where changeB 
in the coin standards were more frequent than in Thrace, 
there the influence of city upon city in their adoption 
abandonment is aometimes clearly to be traced, but 
mcie often can only be Bormised as a probability. If the 
cities of the southern coast of Thrace be taken one by one, 
the history of their coinage is a complicated one, and a clue 
to the labyrinth is scarcely to be found. If they are con¬ 
sidered in groups in connexion with the commercial history 
of the time, this history can, at least in its main outliiies, be 
traced, and will usually be found to be not inexplicable. 
(See Chapters X, XIV, and XVI.) 

XlIL HoAnns. 

No more valuable evidence in regard to the dates and the 
circulation of coins can be had than that which is famished 
by finds or hoards. There can be no doubt that hoards of 
coins have been at all times constantly discovered in lands 
which were once Hellenic. But in the great majority of 
cases, and in fact in almost every case until lately, the coins 
so found were either at once melted down or divided among 
the finders and sold piecemeal. In such cases the evidenoe 
is of course destroyed. We have now a fairly accurate 
account of a certain number of hoards, but the misfortune is 
that the evidence which they furnish must be used with 
great caution. Such evidence is in the nature of things 
cumnJstive ; a series of finds in a particnlar district may 
give ns much information; but each taken by itself is 
obviously too much the result of chance, or rather of un¬ 
known causes, to be much relied on. 

It is very natural that, when an enemy advanced into 
a country, or other danger impended, the inhabitants shouM 
bury their valuables, and especially their money. IVe- 
quentty, when these inhabitants were slain, or carried into 
slavery, the hiding-place was never revealed,and the hoards 
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remained underground to our day. In a tew caaes, military 
cheats or the capital of bankers have thus survived, But^ 
generally speaking, finds consist of comparatively few coins. 
A few examples may be cited. 

Archaic period, First in importance and interest come 
the finds in Egypt No native Egyptian coins were issned 
until the time of the Ptolemaic kings. Gold and silver 
seem usually to have gone by weight, even aft er the time 
of ^e Persian conquest, though the Persian darica and 
sigli may have circulated to some extent. At various sites 
in Lower Egypt a quantity of archaic Greek coins has been 
fbuud, some of them broken and some defaced, which were 
almost certainly intended for the melting-poL 

Those coins are mostly scattered and isolated examples 
from the mints of many cities on the Aegean Sea and the 
southern coast of Asia Minor. At Myt Ilahineh ^ was found 
a treasure including coins of Lete, Maroneiai Corinth, Naxos 
Chios, Cos, Cyprus, and Oyrene. At Sakha was discovered 
a deposit,* including coins of Dieaea, Lete, Aegina, Corinth, 
Naxos, Paros, Chios, Claaomenae, lalysns and Lindns in 
Ehodes, and C^eue. As with these coins wore found frag¬ 
ments and bars of silver, the destination of this hoard for 
the melting-pot has been conjectured. The coins included 
m it belong to the most usual currencies of the eastern 
Mediterranean, A small find of coins of Oyrene from near 
Bamleh emphasizes the close connexion affirmed in historic 
records between Egypt and Oyrene. 

Another hoard, found in the Delta,* is very similar in 
composition to those above mentioned. It included a few 
coins of Athens, and examples of the coinages of Corinth 
Thasos, I*te, Monde. Miletus, Chios, Samos, Cos, Cyprus' 

Oyrene, and other places j the date being seldom later than 
500 B, c. 


Some of th^s coins are rough, and appear to be barbarous 
imitatiom M. Babelon^ thinks that they were made at 

' i!n. ytimum., 1861 , p. 414 . 

■ Aojn. (arm,, JfflJS, p. Xitin., 190®, 
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Haucratis itself; and certainly not dmimilar copies of 
E^ptian scarabs were made by the Greeks of Nauo^tia, 
But it does not appear why the people should have taken 
the trouble to make copies of coins only in order that they 
should be melted down. Barbarous work is not unusual in 
many series of archaic coins, and they may often be moat 
simply explained by the supposition that the moneyers at 
the oity mints were often careless or worked under pressure. 
At Athens, however, we seem to have clear proof of imita^ 
tion by the Persians, as will be shown iu its place. 

The site of Kaucratis has yielded a small hoard,^ supposed 
to have belonged to a silversmith, buried about B. c., in¬ 
cluding coins of Lycia, Chios, Samos, Aegina, Athens, Cyreno, 
and—a notable fant—one of Syracuse of archaic style. Of 
the other early coins found scattered on the site the over¬ 
whelming majority {86 out of 97) were tetmdrachms of 
Athens, struck mostly at the time of the Athenian empire, 
when Athens almost monopolized the coinage of the Aegeen. 
Probably at that time the Athenian money passed by tale 
and not by weight in Egypt. 

Kear the harbour of Tarentum was found a few years ago * 
a large jar containing about 600 early Greek silver coins, 
together with bars of silver, indicating that the whole was 
intended for melting down. M. Babelcn fixes the date of 
burying at about 510 SwO. TJie coins came from almost 
every part of the Greek world. Some cities of Italy and 
Sicily were represented, Selinus, Himera, Metapontum, 
Sybaria^ Croton, Poseidonla, Velia; but more abundant were 
the corns of Aegina, Athens, Eretria, Potidaea, Acanthus, 
Lete, Thasos, Peparethus, Carthaea in Geo®, Naxos, Chios* 
and other places. This hoard gives us most valuable in¬ 
formation as to the dates of the coins comprised in it; but it 
does not give ns data as to the course of commerce at 
Tarentum. 

A celebrated hoard is tliat discovered at Thera (Santorin) 

^ Kawkraiis, J (W, M., F, Petrio snel p. 63^ 

* Her. 1012,. 1. BabvlocL. 
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in 1821," consisting of 760 coins of the Aegean Islands and 
the coasts of Thrace and Asia Minor. Of these, oW were of 
Aegin^ showing how in the seventh and siith centuries 
that city dominated the coinage of the Aegean. Among the 
mints, Naios, Paros, Siphnos,and a few others can be identi¬ 
fied ; but the attribution of many of the coins, in the absence 
of inscriptions, is donbtfuL 

Another similar hoard, found about 1889 at an undeter¬ 
mined place/ included 114 coins of Aegina, and a few 
examples of Carthaea in Ceos, Paros. Siphnos, Chios, Cos, 
and soma Ionian mints. 

The want of insoriptioual evidence mars the value of 
another notedfind made at Auriol, near Maiseilles in France.’ 
M. fiabelon, in describing the class of hoards, of which this 
is one, writes os follows i ‘ Besides finds of isolated pieces, 
several hoards all of one character Lave come to light; et 
Telia in Lncania, at Toltorra, near Bosas and Ampurias in 
Spain,’ and other Spanish sitea ' The examination in detail 
of all these hoards allows us to discover in them two cate¬ 
gories of coins; one class, generally broken and worn in 
ciwulation, may be assigned to the Greek cities where they 
originated; the most nmnerons coins in this category are 
®f-Phocaea and Mytilene in Liesbos, from which cities origi¬ 
nally came the Phocaean settlers of the western Mediter¬ 
ranean. The other categoiy, by far the most considerable, 
ia composed of silver pieces which are imitatioua of those 
already mentioned,' and which seem to have been struck on 
the spot. 

The types of the little coins composing these hoards are 
very various; and it seems doubtful whether, even, when 
they repeat the recognized types of citira in Greece and 
Asia Minor, they really come i'roin those cities. We may 
compare a hoard of small eJectmm coins found by Mr. Hogarth 

« A'tiis, (SiTHL, 1884, p. ass, Wroth. CbttipBro Brit Jftii. Cal,, CnU Af, 

p. 3tUi+ 
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at which also bear a great irariety of yet 

which may belong to one district^ or even one city. 

Later period. Of somewhat later date is a very intereeting 
hoard} snppoeed to have been discovered in Cilicia^ and pub¬ 
lished by Mr, B, T, Newell.® Unlbrtunately the place of its 
diacoveiy is not recordedj nor can we he sure that the coins 
were all fonnd together. The date of burial is fixed at about 
380 B. c.: most of the coins are de&ced with gashes on one 
or both sideS} apparently to unfit them for fiirther oircTila- 
tioii} which looks as if they had been dcetined for melting. 
Many of them also bear small stamps or counter-marks 
which Mr. Newell regards as private marks of certain 
bankers or traders: we know that such marks are very 
common on the Persian silver sigli and the coma of several 
cities of southern Asia Minor.^ The three classes of coins 
most common in this hoard are: first, Persian sigli; second^ 
coins of Athens of the fifth century; * third, coins issued in 
the cities of Cilicia by Persian Satrapst especially Tiriba^ns. 
Sesides these there are coins of the later fifth and earlier 
fourth centuries, struck at Byzantium, Calchedon, Sinoper 
Miletus, Samos, Aspendns, Side, Teos, CelenderiSj Soli, 
MaUus, IssoB, Aradns^ the kings of Salami^ and 

Citium in Cyprus. The collocation of thcae coins gives us 
useful information as to the dates of i^ues in all the cities 
represented; and by carefully recording which examples 
were fresh-struck and which had been worn in circulation! 
Mr. Newell makes our Infonnatlou more precise. 

It is mainly by the evidence furnished by hoards found 
in Sicily that Sir Arthur Evans ^ has succeeded in more 
accurately dating the series issued at Syracuse, and the 
money issued by Phoenicians in Sicily. The^e data, so iar 
as they concern the purposes of the present work, are con¬ 
sidered in the chapters below dealing with Sicilian coiaa 

^ ftAesiw, IWS, p, 74. * Ntrm. CSiwi., 1&14, p. J- 

* CampoTci a and df F^nimn illver BJgH publStOadd bj Mr. Milne in ^um. 

leia, p. L+ 

* One IB of thd darlj' fourth uenturyj wilh iLo l^ter typi> of llio heiid 
of AthoDJL 
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ftP ^ foliowmg pages, it is needl^as to say, the evidence 
ot hoards is used whenever it is available. 
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process of coming, I may begin with a 
qaotation from a recent tmveUer in the native states of 
India, where ancient waysof manufactoio stiU survive 

whitewashed roof, there are two or 
three ^ny inm^s, two or three small aiivils, and two Z 
Wk workmen. Three iren pek six inch« 

Wh, with flattened heads, looking rather iSe^iSiS^tod 

*^“1***? T**® working takes 

a Jump of bullion in his hands, heats it in the furnace, cuts 

pincera^to <»>^e8 it with his 

' to the die, and hammers on it until he has eot a 

^cient impression j then ho casta it aside upon St 

cap to get cool, and to bo convoyed into the roy^ treasury ‘ 

If this, or anything like this, was the method by which 
corns were commonly strnck in Greece, we need not be sur- 
prwod at their variations in fineness and in weight 

r’ “ ’lofoble distinction between the 

froL ^ t J«itpnr, by cutting slices 

G^ce r r generally in use in earlier 

f as bullets are cast, in 

attoi^d Ke^mctness would be 
attained than by the Indian method, but not nearly so much 

^ollar. But until modem wntem rid themselves of our 
natural presuppositions, and realiise more completely how 

ST; f ? i ^ ^ *«> to 

th f numismatists often tiy to give 

he standard weights of particular classes of cotos t/Z 
thirf decimal place in grammea There is no indication 
Imt the controllers of ancient min ts worked with anything 
ke this accniacy. I therefore have nowhere made any 

^ f. ih,, ,, 
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attempt to give more than an approxinaate statement of the 
weights af aoy classes of coins. Further refinement gives 
the appearanco of great aocuraoy without its reality, and 
tendzj only to mhhad. 

It ha$ been shown by Dr. Macdonald^ that in the Middle 
Ages "Decrees generally prescribe, not that coins shall bo 
struck of such and such a weight, but that so many coins 
shall be struck out of such and such a quantity of metal'. 
We can scarcely doubt that this was the case also in anoient 
Greece. This would explain comiderablo variatJon in the 
weights of individual coins. If the mint-master tbund that 
the coins he was producing wore above the standard, ho 
would at once take measures to diminish the of the 
blanks: if he Ibnnd that the coins were light, he would 
move in the opposite direction. Except in the case of gold 
coins a small excess or deficiency would not be $arioua. 

At the beginning of coinage it would seem that the type 
was engraved on the head of the anvil, which may have 
been, as at Jodhpur, an iron peg let into the floor, and the 
rude incuse which niarks the other side of the coins may 
have been produced by the head of a punch which by a 
hammer was driven into the ix^und or oval blank which was 
to be the coin. At a later time there were two neatly en- 
gi'aved types, let the one into the anvil, the other into the 
punch. But it is impossible by a mere description to make 
dear the history and the peculiarities of the technique of 
coin-striking. Knowledge on the subject, can only come 
fit>ni pmctical familiarity with coins. In assigning a mint 
and a date to coins the numismatist is necessarily largely 
guided by peculiarities of technique, often so minute that 
he is scarEjely able to describe them in word«;. But to do 
justice to this subject would require a techuical treatise 
fully illustrated. 

One innovation recently introduced by Mr. Hill in the 
British Museum catalogues^ is to stat-e in what positions 
relatively to one another the obverse and reverse dies of a 

^ Thur iff CoiPtid^p ^ 70. 

■ Stw Uni PrfcTacfr to tlie Erii, Ma*. Oxfiklcgiit q/ OsnilW ^ 
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coin stand. Xo doubt such statistics give ns valaablo in- 
fonaation. But no mere ^ftatietical information can ever be 
used mechanically, and without common sense. Mechamcal 
principles of arrangement may well serve to give us sug¬ 
gestions, or to decide douhd^l points, but one must be 
prepared to disregard them when they conflict with well- 
established inductipna. The respective placing of obverse 
and reverse dies may in some cases be the result of a ^stem.^ 
but in others may be only the result of habit iu a particular 
workman. 


CHAPTER I 


EARLY ELECTEUM 

§ 1. OhIOIN 0^ Cot^AX}^ 

It is generally thought, alike by numismatiate and Iiia- 
torians^ that the coinage of the western world took its origin 
on the coaet of Asia Minor in the eighth or at latest in 
the seventh century b.c,, in those priinitiTe and rude coins 
of electrum, which are now abundant m onr museums. Of 
this coinage I do not propose to treat in detail^ as it has 
been the subject of able papers by Headj Babelon^ and other 
writers/ mor ia it possible fully to discuss it without taking 
into account a multitude of small numismatic conaiderationSs 
the introduction of which would thwart the purpose of the 
present treatiscp which is to give a broad historic sketch. 
I willj however, give a brief summary of the principal 
discnsslons which have arisen in regard to 

In the first place, it has been disputed to whom belongs 
the honour of the first inventioii of coins. We know from 
Juliu 5 Pollux that this question, was much discussed by his 
learned authorities. He writes* that it was disputed 
^ whether coins were first issued by Pheidon of Argosi or by 
the Cymaean Demodice, wife of the Phrygian MidaSt who 
was daughter of Agamemnon, Eing of Cyme, or by the 
Athenians, Erichthonius and Lyons, or by the Lydians, aa 
Xenophanes asserts, or by the Naxians, according to the 
view of Aglaosthenes ^ Some of the^ views are now out of 
court, especially those which give the origination of coins to 


^ in A'uihiftHflliV ^^fToiiiic2;f, 1S7& J tif Orpefc Ohaj wt BriitMA 
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Pheidon of Argos or to AtbettSp It ia universally allowed 
that money appears on the western coast of Asia Minor. 
But it may still be doubted wlietlier it originated with the 
wealthy Mermnad kings of Lydia or with Miletus and 
other Ionian cities of the ooast. 

In favour of the Lydians it may be argued that Herodotus 
supports their claim. Ee writes of the Lydians,^ np^roi 

djf6p^TT€sv, T&y Km dpyi^pav Ko-^d- 

wp&rQi SI ita! iyivoyro^ There 

seams to be some conuejciou between the clauses of the 
sentence: that is, the fact that the Lydians were pedlanj or 
hucksters was the reason for their invention of coin. And 
here it may be allowed that we can cite a parallel: the 
great extension of the Aeginetan cnrreiicy is explained by 
the fact that the Aeginetaus were the pedlars of Greece 
Proper. At the same time the words of Herodotus are too 
ambiguous to be pressed. To say that the Lydians first 
struck coina in gold and silver is not the same thing as to 
say that they first issued money of mixed gold and silver 
or electrum. There is thus some justihcation for those 
who, with J. P. Six, take the words of Herodotus to mean 
that the Lydians were the first to issue ooins^ not of 
eleetrum, but of gold and silver separately. This separation 
was, as we shall see;^ a feature of the coinage of Croesus i 
and it is possible that Herodotus was thinking of the money 
issued by Croesus. On the other hand, we may take the 
words dpyvpGv closely together, as implying 

a coinage of mixed gold and silver or electrum ; and if 
we take this view^ the authority of Herodotna will be on 
the side of the origin of coinage in Lydia. Xenophanes, 
according to Pollux, takes the same view, and Xenophanes 
was probably a oontemporary of Harius, and near to the 
time of the origin of coinage. 

Another ancient authority for the Lydian origin of coins 
has been found in the phrase of Julins Pollux,* who speaks 
of same breath with daricsand staters 
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of Croesus; for this pasaage has been taken as a proof that 
the early electrum staters were issued by Gygea To this 
argument, however, there lies an insuperable objection in 
the fact that in another passage^ Pollux speaks of the gold 
of Gyges as notable for purity; it could not, then, have 
been electrum. Gyges, as we are told by Herodotus," dedi¬ 
cated at Delphi many objects in gold, and it was from this 
that his gold had its reputation. Certainly no coins of pure 
gold of the time of Gygea are known. 

The mere fact that Lydia possessed in great abundance 
the raw material of the eleetrum coinage can scarcely 
weigh very heavily, since that material was also easily 
accessible to the lonians. The only alleged proof of an 
early issue of coins in Lydia is fumishfid by the legend 
FAAFEI in archaic letters read (first by M. Six) on some 
eleetrum coins, as the name of King Alyattsa of Lj^ia. 
To these coins I will presently returu. Meantime it is 
clear that, even if we accept >1. Six's reading, all that it 
would prove wonld be that Lydian coins were issued in 
the reign of Alyattes, filO-5Gl e.o., not that col ns originated 
with the Lydians. Quite as early as these coins is the 
remarkable stater of eleetrum * which bears the name of 
Phanes, and which was almost certainly struck in one of 
the cities of Ionia. (FL I. a, B. M, I. 7.) 

Most numismatists—Lenormant, Six, Head, and others 
are disposed to assign the earliest electram coins to early 
Lydian kings, Gygea and his successors. But the most 
recent writer on the subject, Jf, Babelon, prefers, alike 
from the probabilities of the case, and the evidence of 
extant coins, to think that coinage originated with the Greeks 
of Asia, I am disposed to support this view. It would be 
strange if the Lj-diaii horsemen anticipated the quick-witted 
and versatile loniatis In so remarkable a discovery as that 
of striking coina Moreover, in addition to the intrinsic 
probability of Babelon's view, the balance of evidence to 
be drawn irom existing coins is in its favour. 

' ibiil., viL 08 . * I. It. 
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It may well seem strange that the Oreek world oontrived 
to do without coins until the eighth century d. c. We now 
know what a highly developed civilization flourished iu 
Crete and in Peloponnesus at a much earlier time. But 
there are abundant examples of an elaborate civilization 
without money. The great empires of Egypt and Assyria 
had no coma. The Phoenicians did not issue money for 
centuries afl^r its invention, though they may have used 
the coins of Persia and of Greece. It is conjectured from 
a survey of the places where Persian gold coins are found, 
that they were but little used in the eastern provinces of 
the Persian Empire, but almost exclusively in Asia Minor. 
And we have modern parallels for indiflerence to the use 
of coin. In China, down to our own days, only copper and 
iron coins have been issued by authority, gold and silver 
still passing by weight, whether in the form of bars or of 
ibreign coin. 


{ 2. loutA. 

The early electnim coins of the Ionic coast are bean* 
shaped, bearing usually on one side a typo, on the other 
punch^marks enclosing smaller devices. (B. M. I. I-13.) 
The metal is hard; the art and fabric primitive. They 
present ns with a series of problems, which cannot at 
present be said to be solved. 

The stator of electrum is the ordiuaiy largo unit. It is 
divided according to Asiatic, and not according to Greek 
customs. In Greece the unit is the drachm, larger pieces 
are di drachms and tetradiachms, smaller pieces the half¬ 
drachm, and so on. But electrum coins are quite inde¬ 
pendent of the drachm. Half-staters were not unknown, 
but the ordiuaiy method of division was by three. There 
was the tritd or third, the hect^ or sixth, the twelfth, the 
twenty*iburth, and so on, down to the ninety-sixth. But 
the third and sixth were by far the most common divisions: 
the smaller units were at the time of the Ionian revolt 
and later superseded by silver coins. 

Thrt question has been mucli discussed whether these 
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coma were isaued by cities or by templee or by private 
persons. It was perfectly natural that numismatiats. 
accustomed to the fact that in later historic times every 
Greek city had one or two easily recognized devices which 
stamped its coin as belonging to it only, should have begun 
by trying to assign the early electrum also to city mints, 
by help of the types which the coins bear. The lion was 
held to be the mark of Miletus, the lion's scalp of Samos, 
the stag of Ephesus, and so forth. But there are grave 
reasons for thinking that this procedure was miataken, or 
at least was carried much too far, Thus the lion, the lion s 
head and his scalp, appear on a large number of eleotnim coins, 
which differ so widely in style and in monetary standard 
that they can Bcaicely come from any one mint. To suppose 
that the lion is always the regal sign of the Lydian kings 
is a view which cannot be maintained. Again, there are 
on eleotrum coins many devices—the cock, the chimaera, 
the foXj the hujuaii he^p others which c&ttnot be 
satisfactorily assigned to any known mint. It therefore 
seems probable that the enatom of issuing inoney by state 
authority, and impressing upon all coins so issued the civic 
badge aa a type, had not yet arisen, or at all events had not 
become usual. An overwhelming impr^on that the 
types of early electrum coins are not civic arises from a 
consideration of the specimens found in the temple of 
Artemis at Ephesus in 11)05.* The types borne by these 
coins were the lion, the goat, the cock, the steg 5 heads of 
the bull, the horse, the gryphon, a human head ; the seal, 
the beetle. Of these types only two could be assigned to 
a mint^jity with any probability (the stag to Ephesus, and 
the seal to Phocaea). It seems by far most probable that 
all were struck at Ephesus or in tho neighbourhood. 

A confirmation of this view may be found in the fact that 
even in the case of the later ^ues of eleotrnm c»ins, such 
as those of Cyzicus and Jlytileno, there is no uniform t;^, 
as on the coins of most Greek cities, but an almost unlimited 
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to the way iu wKieh. the Ionian bankers stamped the 
coin ; and in that niattot 1 do not think his p&rticiilRr 
views can be maintained. But as regards tio probability 
that many of the types of early coins are only private 
marks, I agree with him. Certainty is not to be attained j 
it isj lioweverj at the least qaite possible that private issues 
made their appearance before the rise of the regular civic 
coinages. Long ago Professor Ernst Chirtius called attention 
to the probability that in some caseSg at all events, very 
early issues of coins may have taken place in connexion 
with the wealthy temples of Ionia, where specie tended to 
accumulate. And this view has been generally accepted, 
even by Professor Ridgeway/ who is generally disposed to 
deny tlie religions origin of coin types. 

But however much truth there may be in the view that 
the earliest coins belong to bankers or temples, we have 
good reason for thinkitig that not later than about fiOO nc. 
the Greek cities of Asia were beginning to take the issue of 
electmm into their own hands^ and to stamp it with an 
official seal 

Some account must here be given of the monetary 
sj'stoms according to which the early electrum coins were 
minted. 

The basis of the Asiatic systems was bimetallic: they 
started from the gold unit, or shekel, and assumed a fixed 
proportion in value between gold and silver. A$ to electrum, 
it has been clearly mudo out that it was always^ or almost 
always, minted on a silver and not on a gold standard. 
We must therefore start from the gold unit^ thence to reach 
the standards used both for silver and for electmm. 

W© may fairly consider the fixed conventional weight 
of the shekel of gold as 130 grains (gnn. K4^), being the 
sixtieth of a Babyionic miua of oOo grammes,^ or the double 
of this shekel, which al^ was in use. The prevailing view, 
started by Mommsen and Brandis, and satisfactorily estab¬ 
lished, is that the weights of silver and electrum coina were 

* On'gM VC^TTFrtcy, p, ^15. 

■ Hcftd, lYum., ed. 2, fK. itxyLVK 
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Hence we derive— 

t From tho double or heavy gold shekel of 260 grains 
(grm. 16-84): ® 

2&i X 13^ = 3,466 grainy of silver, 

= 15 silver shekels of 230 grains I 4 . 90 ) 
or 14 of eiectrunt * 

Thus 13 derived the Phoenician or Graeco -Asiatic 
Standard for siivor and eJectnun, 

II. From the single or light gold shekel of 130 grains 
(grm. 8.42): ^ 

130 X 13 J =; 1,733 grains of silver, 

= 10 silver shekels of 173 grains (grm. 
11-20), or 20 shekels of 86 grains 
m, . ^ 5-60), or 1 or 2 of electrum. 

18 derived the Babylonic or Persian standard for 
Oliver and sJectniin. 

In the Introduction 1 have briefly considered the question 
of these relations of value, which certainly sugg^t some 
questions ^ present unsolved. The weight-stendS^ which 
^ have above reached, the Phoenician and the Persian as 
we may ^rhaps best call them, are the commonest i^uJe 
m early times for electnim coins. 

The classiflcatton of these coins is at present difficult 

Mr !l . ‘=I®'lrly set forth bv 

f olectrum coins may Z 

and^Sr different districts of iLk 

nd following different monetary standards M BabnlAn 
I« lteh.r develops, tbi, riow/and .hoJl 

^ IS7&* 
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of tho various classos^ wittt tlie form of inciL&et different 
end chaiacbemtic.^ We mey distingnish four olasae^ i 

(1) There is a very primitive class of coins following i'he 
Phoauieitm standard of weight (stater, grin. 14-S0-14-4I>3 
grains 230-222), Somo of these bare scarcely any type i 
and the fabric of the earliest of them is rode. Their pale 
colour indicates^ what is con rmed by analysis, that they 
contain but a small proportion of gold. They belong to 
cities in the neighbourhood of Miletus and Ephesus in 
the south of Ionia. (PI. L i, a; B. T. I. 16-19; B. M. I- 
a^ 3, Of 7.) To this class also belong the numerous 
electnun coins found by Mr. Hogarth on the site of the 
Artemieium at Ephe^u$%^ These bear a great variety of 
types, as we have above seen, but the types seem to be no 
indication of mint« 

It is highly probable^ considering the political and com- 
mercial importance of Miletus in the seventh and sixth 
centurieSn that a large proportion of the pale electnun coins 
were nibited in that city* On this subject I must refer to 
the detailed argunients ofM. Habelon-^ On the other band, 
I can by no means accept the view of this writer that the 
coins belong to the times of Croesus. On the contraryj it 
was against their circulation, as we shall presently seej that 
the royal coinage of CroesiiS was directed. In another 
place * M> Bsbelon rightly observes that if the people of 
Phocaea took with them to MasslUa, even in the sixth 
century^ their coins of silver * a$ seems to be the case^ the 
electrum of Fhocaea, being earlier than the silver,, must 
be given to the aeventh century^ But it is certainly not 
earlier than the electrum of Miletus. We shall speak of it 
presently. 

The earliest electrum coins of Chios are of this cla^: 

Sphinx of archaic style. Small incUBe square. 

(B.T, VIII. e, 8.) 


> Jfewti# iaiM-6, four lap^ra, 

a A Kuutnn BxCAvatimM ai tIjffitiW, fp- 74-03. 

* Tmii^ iJ. I, ppi 11-5*. ^ Ihid.f 96, 
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staters are of MUwian weight: they have a veiy 
arahaio lool^ sad one would be disposed to attribute them 
ho earlier part of the sixth century. A later example 

belongs mainly to the time 

of the Ion 10 revolt’ 

A similar uncertainty prevails in regard to another early 
eiect^ oom of Milesian standard, that which beats the 
in^nption of which the best reading seems to be if>deos 
ffii {PI. I. a). We may regard it as Laving been issued, 
with his ov^ stamp, by some Phauea If so, there is no 
re^n to think that the stag indicates the mint of Ephesus. 
On the other hand, the coin is too early to have been issued 
by the Phanes known to history who was a contemporary 
of King Cambyses in Egj'pt, and who was tyrant of Hali- 
^aaaus.* More probably Ephesian is a third of a stator 
bearing the typo of a bee, with two reetnngular incuses on 
thfl otiier sid 0 : w^igLit 73—68 grains ^ {grm. 4*64- 4.37 

That the Lydian kings at their capital of Sardes iasued 
e eo^m com is in the highest degree probable, for the 
Lymans as a people seem to have possessed the commercial 
instinct. Yet it is not possible with certainty to assign 
ai^ of the Mernmad kings any alectmm coin. The 
classification of electnim money to each of them by Francois 
Lenormant is little more than a work of imagination. 

M. J. P. Six has indeed read on some pale electnmi coins 
bearing as type a lion's head,* the name of King Alyattei 
of Lydia, The letters, so far as they can be made out, seem to 
be FaAFEJ. WhetJier these letters can stand for the name 

> Tb» Mil,, however, i, hy Hr. Bor«ll, iu fm>^r (<, h« 

hc^n found At HAlKiArniJibqi. ^ navis 

^ Babalgri, Tnit^f li.l, 

* jt™., ,sa 5 , p. 20. Th, ^hc\, of M. Bolielon-, two 

na Cftrtj olortrum ooini i O th IJ, Vollinw i, important » ‘wo artielo* 

* A'tmimatit Ckmiitlt, I8S», p. ao4 . B, Jif. jr^. . „ , , 

pubiiMiion, io tt Jumo P .blSlrf U 

«*«vatioii. Pt EphsMi* (p. 91), Mr HgL 
probsbililj of M, Six'a Baboloo. howover, 

ntsinJy philolopul, a|>ii,n it. . strong rtoaom, 
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of the king is a problem for philologists. At the same time, 
the fabric of the corns and the nature of their incase &m- 
nects them closely with the coins of Croesus, shortly to be 
mentioned. And, as M. Six observes, the use of the digamma 
seems to exclude the notion of an Ionian mint. We may 
therefore regard the attribution to .-Myattes as not impos¬ 
sible- The issue, however, was not important, as were those 
of Croesus. 

‘The reverse of primitive electrum coins is often in 
a measure an indication of the mint. .At Miletus it is 
a rectangle between two small squares, at Teos a small 
square, at Smyrna a large square, at Phocaea a latter 
and smaller square, side by side.' ^ These observations of 
M. Babelon are valuable as suggestions, but they must not 
be taken as final. 

(2) There is another class of early coins, also of pale 
electrum, which is generally referred to the Euboic 
standard.* The principal examples are as follows: 

1. Oi»>. Two lions’ heads, back to back.* Jfeti. Two oblong 

incuses. Weight, 26® grains (grm. 17-48). Paris* 
{B, T. IX. 14.) 

2, Ote?, Same type. J?ep. Incuae square imd oblong. "Weight, 

1S8-6 grams (grm. 8-65}, Six. (B. T, IX, 16.) 

8. Obe. Lion’s head facing, lies. lucuso square and triangle. 
Same weight. Brit, Muaeuin, Pound at Priene, (B. U. 
I. 6.) 

4. Obv. Lion’s head facing. JfCP. Incuse square. Weight, 66-2 
grains (gnu. 4-29). Brit. Museum, Found at MytUene. 
(B. T, IX. 19.) 

&. Obv. Head of Uopcss 1. Jtec, Incuae square. Weight, 87-fi 
grains (gim 4-87). Brit. Museum. Found in Lydia, 

6. Obi’. Bull’s head r. Jfcp. Incuse square. Weight, 138-4 
gmins {grm. 8-62). Berlin. (B. T, iX, 86.) 


‘ Babelon, JiaiU, U, 1, p. IS2, 

• See Head, « i:iKlniin Oofa*. JVHni. Caren., K. S. av. p, 570 ; Babeloil, 
Bm, Him., 1S94, p, S53, PL X, 

• Tliie type ia obacnre, acd han been Tarioualy interpreted t liy MDJler aa 
ailpbium fand ^Tea tc Cyrase) j by Hc^d aa the daTlee of Corcyra, 
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7. Ofee. BuU'e head r. jRa?. Fylfot In incuBe. Weight, 129-5 

gnins (gnu. 8-39). Berlin- (B, T. IZ, 27-) 

8. Obt>, fylfot among globnlee, Set>, Incuse square. Weight, 

45 grains (grm, 2-92). Brit Museum. (B. T. IX. 18.) 

The provenience of these coins, so far as I know, is always 
the neighbonrhood of Samos, M. Babelon proposes to 
attribate them all to Samos- And as a hoard containing 
several of them^ was actually found on the island, there 
is much to be said for this attribution. When, however, 
M, Babelon gives them to the time of the Tyrant Polycrates, 
he certainly brings them too low. They are of very early 
fabric, the incuses being decidedly of the kind in use before 
the time of Croesus. Wealthy tyrants like Polycrates are 
usually more advanced than their period in the style of 
their coins: compare, for example, the coinages of Gelon 
of Syracuse and Peisistratus of Athens, The attribution 
to Samos is further confirmed by the fact that some of the 
very early silver coins usually given to Samos are struck on 
eicactly the same standard: 

1. Obv, Forepart of bull, JfetJ. Incuse square. Weight, J36 

grains (grm. 8-74). Brit. Museum,^ 

2. Obv. Lion’s head facing. Hev. Incuse square. Weight, 63 

grains (gnu. 4-08), Brit. Museum. (B. T- XI. p.J 

3. ObP. Lion's scalp facing. Jfev. Incuse square. Weight, 

39-1 grains (grm. 2*58). Brit. Museum. (B, T. XI, IB.) 

4. Obv, Head and neck of bull. Hev. Incuse square. Weight, 

32*7 grains (grm. 2-11). Brit Musoum. (B. T. XI, 22.) 

This standard is commonly assumed to be the Enboic, 
But here there is a dlfidculty, which has been passed over 
by numismatists. 

The Euboic standard, as nsed in the seventh and early 
sixth centuries at Chalets and Eretria in Euboea, Athens 
and Corinth, does not reach for the stater more than 

J Sm Hoad^ L ^ 

■ p. 350. Mr. Head UiaI the ve-igbt uid the Btyle of 

th4 inciLw 11 ratbf^r Lyomn Ihiii Sudiui. Tot *uch the wits wjw 

Dtnilted rn my paper on SunJan OoSnj^ aYmm, 
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130 grains at most (grm. 8-42). The ^bylomc gold 
standard, with which Herodotus equates it, also reaches 
130 grains as a maximnin, wid is almost always somew at 
below that, Bnt the standard for the electrum coins which 
we are considering is quite dearly higher than this. Its 


normal fnll weights seem to be— 

Gfui«s. 


Double stater 
Stater . 

Half . 
Third . 
Sixth . 


260 

17-43 

133 

8-61 

67 

4-87 

45 

2-92 

22 

1-46 


These are the weights, not of the Euboio standard, but 
of the Attio standard introduced by Pisistratus, as I try 
to show in Chapter Till, about the middle of the sixth 
century, ^nd adopted from Atliens by Euboea and Cotint^ 
and in Sicily. As these electrum coins are certainly much 
earlier than any coins of the same weights in Greetie, we 
mnst needs suppose that they were issued on the stand^ 
of the city which struck them, whether Samoa or another, 
and that this standard was imported into Greece by 


Pi$istratui&, 

Some numismatiats niay be diaposcd to regard t s 
standard as one handed down to later Greece from the 
Mycenaean Age. Thus Professor Itidgeway,' in drawing up 
a list of the weights of some gold rings found at Mycenae, 
regards a group of them as following an unit of 135 grains, 
8*75 grammes. Sir A- Evans * regards a ball or' dump of 
gold from Salamis in Cyprus and some camelian duck 
weights from Palaikastro as evidencing the use of this 
standard in prehistoric times. It will, however, be found, 
on eixamining the rings of Mycenae, that their weights 
are too irregular to allow of any satisfactory deduction. 
And Evans regards all the weights used at Onossus as 
derived from Egypt, so that in any oa-se the derivation of 
the standard we are considering may be from that most 
ancient empire, whether through Crete and Argos or not. 

I ^ ■ CvrcHa p. 
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Wlien we reach the ooins of Cyrene we shall see th^t the 
same monetaiy standard was ixt vogue there from 600 b. 
onwards. It is almost certainly derived from Egypt^ where 
a Xedet of the weight of 139 grains (grm. 9 0) was in use in 
the Delta ^ at Heliopolis, The Samians, who were among 
the most important of the peoples who founded Ifaucratis, 
seem to have there adopted the lon^al weight for silver, and 
transferred that weight to electram, eleetrum coinage being, 
as we know, xisua^lly issued on a silver standard. 

(S) Next to theae coins of Samian weight we must place 
a few very early staters of pals dectrum which foUow the 
standard afterwards called Persian. 

Ohi\ Irregular transverse furrows^ Three incuses ; in the 

middle cue, which is the iangest^ one con trace the figure 
of a fas. Weight, 10-81 gnu,, 167 grains. B* M. Cat. 
Ionia, p. 183, PL III,* (B, M, I, L) 

Mr. Head doubts whether the fox in the incuse can really 
be made out. Ha attributes the coim doubtfully, to Miletus. 
But this attribution, in view of its weight, ia most im¬ 
probable. It ig of the same weight as the silver coins, and 
a few of the gold coins of Croesus; and for that reason 
M. Babelon^ would give it to the time of Croesus. But 
the fabric is as fatal to this attribution as is the weight 
to Mr. Head's. The coin contains but a small proportion 
of gold (according to its specific gravity only 2 per cent.), 
and it may have passed ag sOver, in which case it would be 
an early and exceptional prototype of the silver coinage of 
Croesus, Considering the coin thus^ the objection to the 
attribution to Miletus would be lessened; but it is much 
more probable that it was struck at Sardis. 

(4) There k a somewhat later class of coins which follow 
the lead of Phocaea. These coins are of somewhat darker 
colour, and contain a larger proportion of gold. (b. M, i, 
10 i 11.) Indeed^ Mr. Head has suggested that they were 
intended to pass as gold^ not as eleetrum. Their standard, 

» Pijtrii^, Ptk. Sskl iiiw. UXaif, |i.378 mnd Tipll. 

* mixqiirNtaa'ai, p. ■ 7Viiiib=, ii, t, p. Jfl. 
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which in common with other numismatists I call Phooaeati^ 
ia the double of the gold stater or shekel {260 grains; 
grm. 16 84). It is partly for this reason that Mr. Head 
has maintained these cx^ins to be really intended for gold j 
since in nearly all other ca$es electnim coins are minted 
on a silver standard. They can be assigned in some cases 
to mints with considerable conddence. 1 mention a few 
staters; at Phocaes and Cyzicus there are also smaller 
denominations. 

Phocaea. 

Obv. O (4^)8e4il fphoca)i Two square punch-marks. Brit, 

Muni^hH Weigh! 2o5 grains (grm- 16-5^), 

(PI. I, 3.) 

Cyaicufl. 

Otfx, Tunny Ix^und with filleh Eet^. Two punch-marks; in 
one a scorpion^ Brit. Museum. Weight, 252 grains 
(gnu. 16-82J. (ft. I. 4.) 

Dr* von Fntze^ in an elaborate monograph on the coins 
of Cyzicua,^ denies* on account of the character of the incuse 
on the reverse^ that this coin belongs to the city. The 
coins which he attributes to Cy^cus in the sixth centniy 
have on the reverse a single, rather rough, incuse square. 
They will be found on PL I of his paper: they^ have a 
variety of types, part of which ia always a tunny or the 
head of a timny. Among the more remarkable devices are 
a winged hsh and a male or female winged dgure. These 
coins* dating from about 600 b*ci.* are regarded by von Pritze 
as the earliest examples of the great aeries of electrum coins 
BO prominent in the fifth century* He thinks that the issue 
was nnintermpted; but I prefer the view that in the latter 
part of the sixth century electrum issues came to a stop 
until the Ionian revolt. 

There is also a et^ter of this weight with the type of the 
griffin's head and the inscription (Zto^?) which has 

been given with some probability to Teos,* Other attribu* 

* Part VII. 

* Babaian, Trailt^ ii, p. 110- PI, V, 2, 

am O 
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tions, of a less convimcbig kLQd;^ to Methaim md Mytilene 
in Lesbos, Smyrna^ Cyme, and other cities are proposed by 
M. Babelom All these coins belong, so far as we can judge, 
to cities to the north of Smyrna ; and they may be moctly 
assigned to the period mentloiied by Eusebius in his list of 
thalassocracies as the time of the greatest sea-power of 
Phocaea, 57&-534 b.c. It ia also the time of the fbondatioii 
of the Phocaean colonies Yelia and Masailia, 

To the same class of eleetrum staters, though of lower 
weight, belong the early staters of lAmpsacus+ These bear 
on the obverse the forepart of a winged horae, usually 
with traces of a Yine-wreath, and have on the reveise an 
incuse square, sometimes quartered, sometimes having only 
two of the four divisions sunk*^ The weight is 15'1& 
grammes (234 grains) or less, which weight ia also in use 
for the Lampsacene staters issued in the dfbh century. It 
is very remarkable how cities in Asia preserved their 
monetary standard unchanged through succeasive periods. 

Such are the principal issues of electrum coins in the 
seventh and sixth centuries- The question of the date of 
their cessation will be considered in the next chapter- 


■ Bs-bolon, aVaiffp II. p. 1$3 h Vlil, 1-S j Nob. S-B of plfttfr 
bel&ng Ihler 


CHAPTER II 


LYDIAN AND PERSIAN COINAGE 
§ 1. Gdlo of Lydla_ 

There b no proof that the earlier Mermnad kings of Lydia, 
whose power was rapidly increasing in the seventh and 
sixth centuries, showed any desire to interfere with Ionian 
issues of electnim. If, as is pmbablep they isened electrum 
coin of their own at Sardes, they seem to have allowed it to 
take its ohanee with tho rest, and did not stamp it dis¬ 
tinctively as a royal issue. But when Oroeaus came to the 
throne he seems to have determined to take another line. 
It may be that the inherent faults in the electrum coinage 
of Ionia were unfitting it for its purpose. It may be that 
with great sagacity he grasped the notion that by concen¬ 
trating the issue of coin in las own hands he could strengthen 
his political power. It may be that he merely wished, with 
commercial instinct, to make the most of his great stores of 
gold. Whatever the motive, ho certainly initiated one of 
the greatest of all the political movements which the world 
has known—the issue of a state coinage. 

It ia true that the proofs that this action w'as due to 
Croesus are not absolutely conclusive. Holm is even dis¬ 
posed to call them in question. They are circumstantial 
rather than direct. But in my opinion they are ample. 
This is the only view which brings consistency and order 
into the arrangement of facte. And since Julius Pollux 
talks of the staters of Croesus in the same line with the 
noted gold staters of Philip and the daiics, he bears testi¬ 
mony to the existence of welLknown gold coins named after 
Croesus, These can only be the coins long attributed by 
numismatists to the king, which are the foUowiiig; 
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Oirt'. FoK-parts <if lion and bull fEcm^ each othei-. Iletf. Tw# 
idcuf^es ftide by (FI. I, 6 ; B. M. I* 13-16 ; B. T* 

X. 1-12.) 

These coins were imied in gold on two standards, a stater 
of 10*89 grm. (168 gmiiia)p with its fractions of a half a 
third, ft sixth, and a twelfth ^ and a stater of 8-17 grm. 
(126 grainajp with trorresponding divisions, and on one 
standard in silver with an imlt of 10 89 gmi. (168 grains), 
again with corresponding fractions.* 

The gold and silver employed are extremely pure: the 
specific gravity of the gold being that of unmixed gold. 

If we accept the current view as to the proportionate 
value of gold eleetruM and silver as 18^: 10:1, we can 
eiisily calculate the values of the Oroeseau coins in currency 
in relation to the existing electmm. The gold piece of 
168 grains (gruL 10-89) would be equivalent to ten sih^er 
pieces or one electrum piece of the weight of 224 grains. 
The gold piece of 126 grains (grin. S-17) would be equivalent 
to ten silver pieces or one electrum piece of 168 grains 
(grm. 10-89). The Fhocaean gold or eketrum coins of 
260 grains (grm. 16-84) eftu scarcely have been regarded as 
equivalent to two Croeaean staters of 126 giains (grm^ 8-17) 
since the gold of the latter is far purer. 

The gold of Croesus, and of th© Persian kings who 
succeeded him, seems to have superseded the ekctrtim 
coinage. It is not easy to prove this, because it involves 
the negative proof, that of the eleetrum coins which have 
come down to ns none belongs to the second half of the 
sixth century. This would scarcely be generally conceded, 
and it is of course quite po^ibk that the Persian kings 
may have in the sixth century, as they cortaiuly did in the 
fifth, allowed to a few Greek cities of the coast the privilege 
of issuing money of electrunL All that we can do is to 
exatnino the electrum coins of such well-known mints as 
Chios, Cy^sicus, Phocaea, and Lampsacua, to see if we can 
there discern a break or gap in the senes which might 
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correspond to the period 540-500 b. c. This may easily be 
done by the help of the earliest plates of M. Babelon's great 
work. The identification of the coitts of the Ionian Eevolt 
shows m the state of monetary art in Asia Minor in 500 b.c. 

Chios. Mr. Mavrogordato^ in his carefnl paper on the 
coins of Chios,^ observes that the coinage of eicctr nm mn$t 
have ceased under the Petsiaii rule. The coins are quite 
consistent with that view* 

Lampsacuo. There certainly seems to be a considerable 
interval of time between the yety early eleclruin staters 
(Babelon, PL VIIL 1, 2) and Babelon, PI. VIIL 5, which is 
of the time of the revolt. Nos. 3 and 4 of this plate, where 
the half-hoi^e is surrounded by a viue-wreath, are certainly 
of the fifth century* 

Cyzicus. Here» if anywhere, we should expect to find a 
continuous and uninterrupted coinage of electrum. And 
the most recent, writer on the coins of Cyzicus, Dr* von 
Pritze,^ arranges them in conseentive series from 60() b- c* 
onwards. If, however^ wa turn to von Fiitze'a plates, we 
may discern a distinct gap between Ph L 38 and I. 39, 
Coins 1-38 on that plate are marine in character, with very 
few exceptions, The tunny, body or head, appears on them 
all; and fish swimming or flying appear usually. A few 
winged human monsters make up the tale. The incuse of 
the reverse is rough and primitive. Coins I. 39 onwards 
are of quite a different type; the tunny comes in as mint* 
mark, but the types are very varied, animals or the heads of 
animals being usual- The incuse has become a millTsait 
pattern* It is true, as von Fritze points out, that some of 
the human heads in this series are decidedly archaic in 
character, such heads as IL 13 and 10. But some types, of 
which the reverse beare the same mill-sail incuse as these, 
must be dated well into the fifth century. I am disposed 
to think that the facts of the coinage of Gyzicus do not 
compel us to suppose that the coinage was ccntinuons 
through the sixth century; it is more probable that it 
intermitted* 

^ HTtml. CikTm^f p. S5. ^ ^VoMimnai, Fm.ri VJ I, 
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Phocaoa. Th« early electram of Phocaea must almost 
certainly have come to an end when the bulk of the in¬ 
habitants left their city to sail westwards^ The coinage 
was resumed under the Athenian Empire. 

It seems then that the electrum coinage of Asia Minor 
came to an end generally, if not universally, soon after the 
middle of the sixth century. As we shall see later, it was 
revived for a while at the time of the Ionian Revolt, and 
continued at a very few mints, such as Cyzicns, Phocaea, 
and Lampsacus, in the fifth century; and even, at Cyzious, 
Phocaea, and M3rtilene, down to the time of Alexander the 
Great. 

§ 3. Gold of Peesra. 

When the kingdom of Croesus fell, about 546 b.c.,' the 
royal cotnago at Sardes probably ceased. Before long, its 
place was taken by the ro3ral darics and sigli, or staters of 
gold and drachms of silver, issued by the Persian kings. 
The daric staler was a few grains heavier than that of 
Croesus, following the Babylonic standard, also a little leas 
pure in metal. It was current until the fall of the Persian 
empire, and governed the trade of Asia Minor for ages. 
The issne of gold coin was the exclusive privilege of. the 
Great King, a privilege jealously guarded and enforced. 
Satraps of the Persian Empire were allowed to strike silver 
coins freely for the needs of military expeditions, and the 
Greek cities of the coast struck silver for ordinary purposes 
of trade. But no issue of gold coin was allowed, save 
under exceptional circumstances. 

Although this view i» generally accepted,‘ yet it is not 
easy to establish it by quotations from ancient writers, 
Herodotus seems under the influence of such a view when 

■ All tlifl datcB in evtj ftreet md Oriental hktoiy are enly appRaimate. 
Wtactler pmefoni fer the data of Onwau^ fall E 4 S ■. e. A* Ibe exsdt year in 
trhld) eranta took place » a matter of nnall impeitaqce to rilfr ^..^...1 1,. of 
tbe prewnt work, I bare not judgad it nee wary to enter into abranolaeical 

duCIMaiona, but onully a«Mpt the ordinaiy »i«ir, except in a few _ 

whan tbere are nnmisnialic data to come in. 

’ M. Babelon, howevar, does not allow it. TYnifif, ii. a, p. Ik 
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i he writes,' ' Darius wished to leave such a memorial of 
himself as no king had ever left before: therefore, refining 
his gold to the last degree of purity, he issued coins of it *. 

I But this is, of course, no assertion of a principle of state, 
that no one else should issue coin. Nor in fact is it likely 
that the issue of gold coin was from the first looked upon 
as something quite exceptional. The first issue of pure 
gold was due to Croesus, not to Darius. It seems likely 
I that the principle that the issue of gold coin was the first 
privilege of authority was one which made its way slowly 
and perhaps almost unconsciously. From age to age it 
became more solidly fixed, and the Roman Empire main¬ 
tained it even more rigidly than did that of Persia. 

The type of the darica is well known. It is a figure of 
the king, kneeling, or perhaps rather running, holding 
spear and bow, and wearing the royal crown, the kidaria 
The reverse is an oblong incuse, in which occasionally a 
device may be made out; but more often the search for 
such a devloe is quite fmilless. (PL I. 7; S.M. I. 17; 
B. 7?. X. 13^33.) 

Some metrobgists, such as Lehmann-Haapt, have re¬ 
garded the Croesean and daric staters as of different origin, 
the former being derived from the common gold mina of 
the Babylonians, the latter from the royal gold mina, which 
was heavier by one thirty-sixth. But it seems that in fact 
the two were nearly equivalent, since the Croesean coin 
was of purer metal than the daric. The most recent investi¬ 
gation of the specific gravity of these coins (by Mr. Hunkin) 
shows that the fineneas of the Croesean staters is about 0'99, 
and that of the darics about 0*9B. On this basis the daric 
would bo slightly more valuable.* 

The date of the first introdnction of the daric is a matter 
of some uncertainty. The word dario is a Greek adjective, 
formed from Darius, and it is expressly associated by Julius 
Pollux with the name of that king,* but that fact does not 

> iv. 166 . 

* y™. Qltflii,, iafi7, IN 80®: 191«, p. 258. 

* 0mm. iii. nJ ia^iW. 
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necessarily prove that darioe not i^ed before the 

aeceseion of Darius in 531 b a For it is quite maintainable 
that the Greeks named the coin after the Persian king beat 
known to them» evert if they were issued befoxa his reigii.^ 

It is certainly in itself improbable that Asia Minor had 
to wait until the reign of Darius for a aati^facboiy gold 
currency. The coinage of Persia is confassedly m^eUed 
on that of Lydia ; and it is difficult to believe that the 35 
or 30 years whioh elapsed between the overthrow of 
Croestis and the reforms of Darius passed without the issue 
by Cyrus and Oambyses of coins to take the place of the 
Lydian money. Indeed, so improbable does this seem, that 
some writers, such as Fmnjaie Lenormsnt and B. V. Head, 
have suppHDaed that the Persian governors of Sardes con¬ 
tinued to issue money cf the types and the standard of 
Croesus.^ This is of course not impossible^ and parallels 
may be found ; but it b improbable, and the view is rightly 
rejected by M. Babelon-® Herodotua* asserts the purity of 
the coin issued by Darius, but does not at all imply that 
he was the first to issue a Persian gold coinage. Thus it 
seems most probable that the Persian darice were issued 
immediately after the conquest of Lydia, and were the 
institution of Cyrus rather than of Darius. 

It has been supposed that half-dariea also were struck, 
because Xenophon records^ in his account of the expedition 
of the younger Cyrus,® that the latter promised to raise the 
pay of hb soldiers from a daric a month to a daric and 
a half, Tpla if^iSap^iKd. Since, however, no half-darioa are 
known to exist, it is probable that the half-daric was a 

^ Attempt* huTo b$#q mad^ ebjow that HimilAr word^ ta d&ric were tised 
for mouej Id AK^yrUk ia pit^PcnlMD la ftivy ow, though iLo idj«- 

Uve if formed in GrOek from it way bo whit U 

Cillftd i VolkiotymoLc^tfr, And really have nottimg to do wUh that tJng, 
€f^ Harpoermtion (Hultwh^ Script p. SlCJj 

o^Xi ^ iAnoTOi dvA Aapubv too warp^tf 4^' Mpgv Tirif 

w*Xa 40 +fpgv 

• LEDornuLDt, Mtmn. rc^foUw dr la IpAity p, IBS j Hoid^ lyfiia ond 

Ptftia, p. 23. 

* Bib<lou, Traii^, p. StE. < Hdt. iv* IftS, » Jnaboiu^ i, B.^J, 
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Bdoasy of accouBit. Double darics have iti recent yeax^ 
been discovered in oonaiderable noiDbers^ especially in the 
Far East. They certainly belong to the very latest time of 
Persian rule. M. Babelon thinks that they wore issued 
shortly before the time of Alexander^ and that he continued 
to strike them ; but numismatists have generally been more 
disposed to think that they were struck only by Alexander 
and his generals. 

The mam subsidiary coins to the daric wore silver coins 
of the same type and form* the sigli or shekela weighing 
about 8G grains {grm. 5^5?), which, as we know from the 
testimony of Xenophon,^ passed at the rate of 20 to the 
daric. It is strange indeed to find thns^ at the beginning 
of consecutive history, the primary coinage of Asia con¬ 
sisting of gold coins of nearly the weight of an English 
sovereign, divided into twenty sigli, each nearly of the 
metal weight of a shilling, or a German mark. 

Veiy rarely^ fractions of the daric and the siglos seem to 
have been stmekp of the same types as the larger coina 
Twelfths of the daric are mentioned by M. Babeion,'* 
weighing 10^5 to 11^5 grains (grm. 0«65 to 0-75). Also a small 
fraction weighing grni, 0-155 (2-4 grains), and bearing only 
the head of the king. 

Several ancient historians bear witness to the enormous 
extent of the dario ourrency of the PeTsian Empire. In 
the reign of Xerxes, as Herodotus * informs us, a wealthy 
Lydian named Pythins had amassed four million^ of darics^ 
lacking ^ven thousand. The Persian archers^ as the darics 
were called because they bore the type of the king holding 
the bow, were but too well known and too potent in the 
domestic afiairs of Greece. The vast stores of them tbund 
by Alexander at Bobatana and Susa* inundated the whole 
Greek world wuth gold, and doubtless formed the material 
out of which many of Alexander'^ own coins were struck, 

^ i. 7^ 18, whera iha talent of silwr (6,000 sij^lj) i& 

BOO diLrics. 

* TyaO^ if. 2, II. *6. * Hdt. vii. 28. 

■ At.3li&a Aleundor l!*plll»d 9,000 tU»alB of doriotf, boaidM aamitlted 
gold and Diodorus, xvii. 66. 
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A century ago the darie a comparatively rare com 
in our museums^ the obvious reason being that those found 
were concealed by the finders, and at once melted dowiL 
A great abundance of them has appeared in recent years. 
To determine their find^^pots is almost Impossible; but they 
certainly range over a great part of western Asia, 

Can they be classified af? regards period? Lenormant 
tried to find on them the portraits of the successive reigning 
monarcbs of Persia. Mr. Headp with his usual sanity and 
moderation, writes*: 'A close examination of the gold 
darics enables us to perceive that, in spite of their general 
similarity,, there are difirerences of style. Some are archaic, 
and date from the time of Darius aud Xerxes, while others 
are characterized by more careful work, and these belong 
to the later monarchs of the Achaemenian dynasty/ More 
recently, M. Rabelon * thinka that he has found a clue in 
a hoajxl of 300 darics discovered in the canal of Xerxes by 
Mount Athos^ which he ventures to divido, on the ground 
of minute differences m the portrait and beard, between 
Darius and Xerxes. For my part I prefer to stop at tho 
point marked by Mr. Head.^ An exceptional coin has as type 
the king not bearded but beardless- M. Babelon propom 
to attribute it to the younger Cyrua; but there appears no 
sufficient reason for sooh assignmentu In fact, several of 
the Persian kings came to the throne young* And the 
extreme rarity of the coin in question is a strong reason 
against supposing that it was issued by Cyrus^ who must 
have used gold coins in great quantities to pay his Greek 
mercenaries, who received a daric or more a month. More¬ 
over, the weight of the example in Paris (grm, S 46: 130*5 
grains) seems to point to the period of Alexander the Great. 

* a«d p. £&- 

» B«helc^u. 3Va^ ii. 2, p. SI j PI. LSiXVr, IB-ia. 

» Tl]e mrrnQ.^iDent BatNilaa Ih IdcobaiateEit with tho dMn of the find 
In Clliaia puhliahed by Mr. NflweU In i 914 . 


CHAPTER HI 


THE COINAaE OF THE lOIIIAN REVOLT* 

Ijj 6. paper published in the Proceedings of the British 
Academy* 1 tried to show that the cities of Ionia which 
took part in the revolt against Persia in the yeai^ 500- 
404 B.a bsned an uniform coinage in electmm. So far as 
1 am aware, this discovery has met with general acceptance. 
I propose here to state my view somewhat more in detail, 
ftTid to trace certain corollaries. 

I need not go through the story of the Ionian Revolt, as 
narrated by Herodotus; it is feir bo assume that every 
scholar is familiar with it. It may, however, be well here 
bo mention the cities, the names of which occur in this 
section of the story of Herodotus, with the deSnite facts 
recorded of them, as the issues of coins wonld probably he 
civic issues^ It was Miietns, under the gnidance ot Arista- 
goras, which began the revolt (Hdt, v. 35), It spread rapidly 
to Mjrlasa and Termera in Caria, as well as to Mytilene and 
Cyme, The Ionian cities expelled their tyrants, and set up 
tfTpaTijyot in their place ^v, 37), The Athenians and Ere- 
trians, at the invitation of Aristagoras, land at Ephesus, and 
bum Sardes (v. 101). The lonians compel the people of 
Byzantinm and the Hellespont, and the Carians, including 
the Oaunians, to join them (v, 103). The Cyprians join 
them willingly (v. 104), bat are reconquered (v. 115). 
Daurises the Persian reduces Dardanus, Abydus, Percote, 

‘ This chapter « rsprinted, Wllh wrtaill ontiwiaUB snS Id6(]iaeati<i'n8, from 
lb« Mtntal td HaJIrtii Sinaia for tSll, It i* Miaowhst dUproportioiMtolj- 
long I jnjf OMidW mturt be the imporlnltco of the clue of eoiae, which I w*» 
th« iir*t to identify. 

• Vol. iil, IMS. 
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Lampsacns, and P^sus in the Troad and Mjsia (y. 117). He 
attacks the Carlans nnsucoa^fully (y. 1)^1)» Kymeas the 
Persian reduces Oitis and Gergitlms and other placets in 
the Troad (t. 122)^ The Persians take Clazomenae aaid 
Cyme (v. 123)* Aristagoras departs in despair to Thrace, 
where he dies, leaving the gOYemment of Miletus to 
Pythagoras (v. 126). The Chians capture Histiaens^ but 
afterwards release him, and he gi^es to Lesbos, thence to 
Byzantium (vi, 5)* The battk of Lade, in which Miletus 
has 8Q ship:?, Chios 100, Samos 60^ Prione 12* Myiis 3, 
Tcos 17, Erythrae Phocaea 3, Lesbos 70. [Notably absent 
are Ephesus and Lehedus] (vi. 8). Plight of the Samians 
and Lesbiana. Desperate resistance of the Chians: Persian 
victory {vi. 15). A band of Chian fugitives cut off by 
Ephesians (vi. 16). Taking of Miletus (vi. 19). Samians sail 
to Sicily (vi. 22): their temples spared (vi. 25). Histlaens 
gains possession of ChicK (vL 26). The Persians reduce 
Chios* Lesbos, and Tenedos, also the cities of the Hellespont, 
Chersonesus, Perinthns, Selymbria, and Byzantium. The 
people of Byzantium and Ckalcedon escape to Mesenibria. 
The people of Cyzkus had already submitted unattacked to 
the Persian satmp of Dascylium (vi. 33), Mardonius the 
Persian cornea to Ionia : he puts down the tyrants, and 
establishes democracies (vL 43). Artaphemes having already 
established a federal system among the citi^, so that their 
disputes should be amicably settled* measured out their 
territories* and arranged tribute on the basis of that which 
they had paid before the revolt: an arrangement which 
endured (vi. 42). 

Such being the facts recorded by Herodotus, let us next 
see what is the extant numisroatic evidence. There is a 
well-marked and homogeneous set of coins In electrum, 
evidently contemporary one with another* and struck on 
the coast of Asia Minor about 50D B*a Some oi them are 
of certain* or almost certain, attribution: others arc of quite 
nncsrtabi mink The reverse of all is uniform : an incuse 
square divided into four squares. The weight is also uni¬ 
form: they are staters of the Milesian standard, weighing 
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from JSie to 218 grains, gnn. 13-9S to 14 09. The obTerse 
types are as follows:' 

1. Sphinx seated to r. 

2. Forepart of bull r,. looking back, 

3. Eagle to L looking back, standing on hare. 

4. Eagle to 1. looking back; in front a dolphin. 

5. Forepart of ivinged boar to r. 

6. Forepart of winged horse to 1.; above, leaf-pattern. 

7. Horse galloping to 1.; beneath, leaf. 

8. Sow walking to r, 

9. Cock to r.; above, palmetto. 

10. Head of Athena in close-titting helmet* 

The similarity of these coins one to another in febric and 
art, in weight, and even in colour had long ago struck 
numismatists. In 1890 M. J. P, Six maintained that they 
were all issued from the mint of Chios.® M. Babolon did 
not accept this view ; but he held that the coins, in idew of 
their identical fabric, must have been issued either from 
a single mint, or by a group of closely allied cities. 

As to their date the authorities differ rather widely. 
M. Six thinks of the end of the fifth century: M. Babelou 
gives them to ‘ une dpoque assess avanc^ dans le ciuqnibme 
sihcle’. These views seem to me impossible. The art, 
though fine, is distinctly archaic, and after 490 h.c. there 
were no issues of electrum staters in Asia, except at 
the privileged mints of Gyaicas, Phocaea, Lampsaciis, and 
M3rtilene. 

Mr. Head’s view of date is much nearer the mark. As 
early as 1887 * be accepted for the coins of this class the 
date of the beginning of the fifth century i>.c. In 1892 he 
observed* that they probably began to be struck before 

^ PI. If $-13. It JtMM net BeHiii necessary to give o deUilod list of 
auch a list will be Toun4 in Bnbeloti, ii+ 1, VP- 

Heftfi, pp. 7-8 ;; Sis, Ciren., IS^^pp. 

» 1^11« p. ^ .Vwn. arw,p 1830, p. 215. 

^ Traii^t u. t, p. 138. 

» Jfkiw. Chrm,, 1S87, p- S81. 

*■ B. /miwj tnlrpduetmli^ p. XXV. 
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500 But if we acciept, as I think W6 must, the view 

that this group of coins was issued on the Ionian coast 
about 500 B.o. by a group of allied cities, that is iantaiDount 
to saying that they are the money of the Ionian Revolt. 
It is strange that numismatists should have missed so obvious 
a corollary^ 

The question of the exchange valtie of these staters, and 
their relation to the contemporary silver drachms, is one of 
considerable difficulty^ They are of more uniform weight 
and composition than the early dectrum of Asia Minor* 
They contain &om 40 to 20 per cent- of goldj and from 60 
to 80 per cent, of silver*^ If we reckon their average con¬ 
tents 03 30 and 70 per cent, respectively^ and compute gold 
as ld§ timea more valuable than silver^ we shall dnd that 
the staters were intrinaically worth about 76 grains of gold 
or 1,012 gf^inB of silver, which is nearly twenty silver 
drachms of the Milesian standard. 

If these equations were established^ we should have a 
proof of the view maintamed in the Introduction that the 
convention fixing the value of electmm at ten times that of 
silver did not outlast the sixth century* 

It is very probable that the choice cf electrum as tlio 
material for the coinage of the League wae dictated by 
a determination to be free from the tyratmy of Persian 
gold* Electrum was the aucient currency ot the Ionian 
cities, and in time of crisis they seem to have reverted to 
it At an earlier time the stater of 224 grains had probably 
passed as the equivalent of the gold coins of Croesus ^ * and 
it is not impossible that the revolting cities may have had 
a hope that their new coins would attain the value of the 
daric: but it is very improbable that this hope ever came 
to fruition. 

At a somewhat later time, as we loam from the Amibamj^ 
of Xenophon, a daric or a Gyxicene stater per month was 
the ordinary pay of a mercenary soldier. Xenophon tells 
us that, when the Greek mercenaries of Cyrus learned that 


^ SiJT, ia Kmn, Ckrm.j p. SJ8. 


* iibuvu, p. S4. 
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they were to march against the Graat K.mg+ they demanded 
higher pay 5 and Cyrus promised them a daric and a half 
a month, in the place of a daric, which they had so far 
receivedJ Later the^e Greek soldiers were offered, by 
Timasion^ a Cyaiceue stater a month 5 * and Senthes the 
Thracian made a similar offer.® This being the case^ it 
seems not unreasoDable to think that the coins which we 
are consideriEg, of somewhat lower value than the daric 
and the Cyzicena, represent each a month's pay of a mer¬ 
cenary* No doubt the sailors and soldiers of the Ionian 
fleet were in the main not mercenaries, but cithsens. Yet 
the poorer would require pay. 

The issue of an uniform coinage by a set of allied cities Is 
in later Greece an ordinary phenomenon. There is the set 
of coins struck by Rhodes, Samos, Ephesus, and other cities 
of the Ionian coast after the victory of Conon at Cnidus, 
and the expuUiou of Spartoi governors in 394 In that 
case the type of reverse is the same, young Heracles 
strangling the snakes ; and the inscription £YN 
records the alliance. Later we havo the coinage of the 
Achaean I^eague, of the Lycian League, and other con- 
federaciesv The earliest issue of the kind took place among 
the Greek cities of Southern Italy about the middle of the 
sixth century : each of the cities retaining its own types, 
while the fabric of the incuse reverb (obver^ type reversed) 
is identical in all^ aa is usually the monetary standards 
Numismatists suppose that the appearance of this uniiorm 
coinage proves some kind of understandiug to have existed 
among the Greek cities ^ but the nature of it is douhtftd.^ 
1 think that those who suppose it to prove the existence 
of some sort of Pythagorean brotherhood throughout Magna 
Graecia go beyond the evidence ; for we do not know that the 
Influence of Pythagoras had much effect on politics. It is 
clear, however, that this Italian coinage might serve as a 
precedent to the loniaii cities. In the case of these latter 
we have more definite proof not merely of a confederation 

* L $. 21- * V. G, 23. * Tii. S. 10. 

*■ Q, Mu-donAitUp Ci>iu-iirpf.i, p. 12. 
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of oUies, but even of a. federal unity. For Herodotus repr©' 
sents the envoys sent by the lonlans to stir up a revolt in 
Cyprus as saying 'Hftias d'jrtirepi^€ rh K’ou'di' rmv 
(v, 109): aiad thia word implies a close unio^. 

The assignment of the coins above mentioned to particular 
cities involve^ some diflS.calty» No, 1 bears the orditiaiy 
type of Chios^ the spliiux, and was almost certainly struck 
in that city. The early electruin coinage of Chios is by no 
mean$ easy to arrange; bnt the excellent paper of J. Mawo- 
gordato^ facilitates matters, A Chian stater was actually 
foudd at Vourla in company with other coins of the Revolt^’® 
It seemsj however, almost impossible in view of its style 
and fabric to a$eign it to a period much later than the 
middle of the sixth century. It seems that the coins of 
the class of the Vonrla stater may well be the prototypes 
of all the stately of the League. A s^omewhai later and 
much finer stator of Chios may well be of the time of the 
League CSrcn*, 1915, PL II, 10). I must mention that 

the stater which in my previous paper {XB.JS- xxxl, PI. VtL 1) 
1 selected as being of the time of ths Revolt is now regarded 
as a forgery, and I wish to withdraw it in favour of the 
stater last mentioned. It Is to be observed that these pieces 
of Chian electmni are continuations of a series of staters 
of Milesian weight Tvhich began at Chios in the seventh 
century; it is at once suggested to us that it is Chios 
which is the true originator of the whole coinage^ other 
cities merely falling into line and adopting the Chian 
standard. This completely accords with the position taken 
by the Chians among the allies: they furnished the largest 
contingent of the fleet* and were the last to fly at Lade, 
In the sixth century Chios was very flourishing| and the 
works of the Chian sculptors Archermus and his sons had 
influence far and wide. 

Indeed, some numismatists might even be disposed, in 
view of the great uniformity of the coins, to give thorn/ 
as did M. Six, all to the mint of Ohioa; to hold that Chios 


» .Yum* 391 &. 
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became tlie banker of the League, and atruok money for 
tb© various cities with their own types. This is possible, 
but improbable: it is far more likely that each city issued 
its own coins. To take the nearest parallel, we do not 
suppose that the early incase coins of South Italy were 
issued at a ainglo mint; but their fabric is even more 
notably uniform than is the case in Ionia. 

No- 2 is almost certainly Samian. The half-bull is the 
ordinaty type of Samos in later times: the re^’ersion of 
the head is according to the fashion of art at the time. 

No, 3 is probably of Abydos, the type of which city is 
an eagla^ No. 4 may also be of AbydoB; but the eagle 
standing on a dolphin is the ordinary type of the Pontic 
city of Sinope, a colony of Miletus, which may have 
followed the fortunes of the parent city. Abydos joined 
the Ionian League^ but was soon reduced by Daurises, 

No. 5 bears the type of Clazomenae, which city wae 
also reconquered by the Persians before the battle of 
Lade. 

No, 6 is certainly of Lampsaons. It is of different 
standard from the other electmm coins of Lampsacus,^ 
which are of Phocaean weight, and was evidently struck 
on a special occasion. M, Eabelon observes that it ' permet 
d*affitmer quo Lampaaqne conolut, a uti moment donnd^ 
avec Chios et, sans doute, d^autres vIHcSt nn traite d^alliance 
monctaire", It ia strange that, having gone so farj M. Babelon 
should not have thought of the Ionian Revolt; doubtle^ be 
would have done so but for his opinion of the late date 
of the coma. 

No, 7 may be of Cyme in Aeolis, the usnal type of \vhich 
city 13 in later times the forepart of a horse, and 

Lampsacus both joined the Ionian Itevolt at first. 

No. 8 is sometimes attributed to Methymna in Lesbos^ 
This attribution is, however^ very dotibtfulj as the early type 
of the city is a boar not a sow; and in relation to mythology 
the distinotion of gender is important. 


^ BeImIoii, Traiidj ll, 1, p. IS". 
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No. 9 is giveti, with mora reason^ to Daidonns. D&tdanua 
was one of tho cities redaced by Daurkes. Pollux (ix* &4) 
states that the monetary type of Lardanus was the cock; 
and this statement is borne ont by the ooins of the city* 
Not impossibly, however, the cockp the connexion of which 
with the smi-god is mtnral* may be the type of the city of 
Miletus.^ 

No. 10 was discovered, after my paper wae published, 
at Vourla (Clazomenae), with other electrum coins of the 
League, and w^as published by M, R. Jameson in the 
NumismaUque for I&I L It was almost certainly struck at 
Priene, which city contributed twelve ships at Id.de. In 
the same hnd were silver coins of Cla^emenao of the class 
mentioiied below: their attribution to the time of the 
League is thus confirmed. Hectae of electrum, with the 
type of a bulls head and ueck, were also founds Samos Is 
their probable mint. 

It thus appears that ai] the coins of the series which we 
are considering are attributed either with certainty, or 
at least with some degree of probability, to cities which 
joined the Revolt. But it is noteworthy that several of 
these cities were reconquered by the Fei^lana some time 
beibre the battle of Lade: the monetary convention then 
must have been formed quite early* And the notable 
phrase in which Herodotus speaks of the loniana at the 
beginning of the revolt as ri r5j> Vwmk, suggests that 

there was ibrmed from the first a regular tederation^ the 
alliance was not a mere colle<ition of detached cities, but 
a deliberate attempt to create an Icnian nationality. It 
was in some senses an anticipation of the League of Delos- 
That no electrum coins have yet made their appearance 
which we can attribute with coniidonce to Miletus, Tens, 
or Mytilene may of course be merely an accident: we must 
be on the look-out for them. 

The Ionian coinage was in a manner continued after the 
suppression of the revolt. The well-known and beautiful 


^ aboYw, pi 7&. 
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Series of the eleotnim staters of Cyzkus begins just at the 
time when the loniaii coinage ceases, and goes on to the 
middle of the fourth century. The Cyadcene staters do not 
foUoiAT the Milesian standard, nor do they stand quite alone; 
LampsacuSt Mytilene, Phoeaea all issue electmm staters or 
hectae on certain occaaioiis;. But the position of Cysdetis 
in coinage is unique. This maybe to some extent explained 
by the fact that Cyadcus alone among the revolted cities 
came back to Persian rule without reaietanoe and without 
punishment- Generally speakings the Ionian cities were 
treated with clemency* an exception being made in the 
case of Miletus. Indeed, the Persians treated them with 
far more leniency than they would have shown to one 
another in case of capture, and the coinage of Cyzicns may 
be regarded m at first a general Ionian currency* and later 
as a coinage specially favoured and protected by Athens, 
especially tor the commerce of the Enxine.^ The King 
of Persia jealously guarded for himself the issue of gold 
coin; and the Athenians put down so far os they could 
the issue of silver money by the cities belonging to thosr 
Empire. But the electrnm money of Cyzicus seems to have 
been tolerated both by Persia and Athens. 

1 have as yet a|>oken only of the electrnm staters of the 
Ionian cities. These constituted the main issue.^p a fact 
which would fit in well with my conjecture that each stater 
represents a month's pay of a sailor or a marine- Fractions 
iu eketrum are published by M. Babalcn^ as belonging 
to this series : at Chios twelfths; at Cyme(?) twelfths and 
twentydburths wdth a horse's head for tjqje; at Abydos 
forty-eighthg. In my opinion these coins are of earlier 
date, and do not belong to the group. But I think we are 
able to identify certain silver coins as having been gtruck 
as factions of the gtaters- 

The most distinctive of these are certain silver coins of 
Lampsacus — 


^ DvmoathDn«Br p. ^14. 

* Tralfii, ii. I* pp. 
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Forepart of winged horse. Incuse sfinsre. 

Weight lOa-105 grains (gnu. e (J. N. S-, 1011, 

FL YIL 8). 

Weight 10-iO grains (gnu. 1-2S-1-20} (ibid, II). 

B. Jf. Cflf. 3f^sia, p. 78, PL XVIIL 4-0. 

These coinj^ are glren in ^lie catatogiie to ^00 b^c., and 
their fine careful archaic style well suits that period- But 
a noteworthy fact is that they follow the Milesian standard, 
of which they are didrachtos, and probably diobols^ respec¬ 
tively. The Milesian standard of weight is usually confined 
to Southem Ionia, to Samos, Ephesus, Rhodes, dc^ This 
standard is not used for other ooins of Lampsacua, nor by 
other cities of the Propontia There is only one period at 
which such coins are likely to have been issued, and that is 
the time of the Ionian Revolt, when the Milesian standard 
was for a time accepted as national. Closely similar to the^ 
are coins of didrachms and tetrobola* 

Obv. Horseman on hciae cautemig to r. iDcxise square^ 

Weight 106-0 grains (gnu. 7--7 06J (J, II. 1011, 

PL VIL 0). 

Weight, 86 grains (gnu. 2-33) (ibid, 12). 

B. M. Cat. Irnm, p. 118, PL XV* L 

didrachms, drachms, and diobols* PL 1.14. 

Obv. Forepart of winged boar flytug to r. Ite^ Incuse square. 

Weight, 104-106 grains (gmi. 6-75-7} {/. H, 5*, 1911, 
PI. Vn. 14h 

Weight, 41-51 grainB (gmi. 2-66-3^80] (ibid. ISJu 

Weight, 15-18 grains (gnu. *97-146) (ibid. 15), 

F. Jf* Cut Ionia, p. 17, PL VI. 1-8. 

These coins ere in style and fabric identical with the 
abovBKiitod coins ol‘ I^mpsacus- The incuse of the reverse 
at first sight looks somewhat early- But the types axe 
careful and highly finished^ The editors of the British 
Museum catalognea give them to the time 500-480 b^o.^ and 
it can scarcely be doubted that this is right. The art is 
just like that of the Ionian statei^ Erythrae after 490 b.c. 
goea over to the Persian monetary standard* Clazomenae 
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either ceases to ooin^ or strikes small diTtsiona of Attic 
weight^ Probably 30 silver drachms went to the stater 
of electrum. 

A little searching brings to light other silver coin^ which 
seem to belong to the same time: 

^ Tetrobols and diobols. 

0U\ Lion to r* Star in incuee. 

Weight, 31-83 grains (grm. 2-0-2 07) (J, H. S-, 1911, 
PL VIL 16). 

Obv. Forepart of lion with head turned back. Star in 

incuse- 

Weight, 16-19 grains (grm- 103-1-33) fibid, Ifi)- 

Mr^ Head gives these coins to the period after 478 
But the larger denomination corresponds in weight (roughly) 
with the coin of Erythrae: the smaller denomination with 
the coins of ClawmenaOi And as Miletus w^s utterly 
destroyed in 494, and the surviving inhabitants carried 
away to the month of the TigrrSj it is probable that the 
coinage then ceased, and indeed was not renewed until 
the break-up of Athenian domination at the end ot the fifth 
oentuiy.^ The coins of other cities^ such as Ephesus, which 
ordinarily used the Milesian standard, are not easily dated 
with exactness. 

caios. Tetrobols, 

It may have been on thia occasion that Ohios issued the 
series of silver coins having on the obverse a sphinx and 
an amphora, and on tho reverse an incuse square quartered, 
which have the weight of 36-40 grains (grm. 3^33-2"60)» 
7i. M. Cat Ionia, p, 329, PL XXXIL 5. For the other 
coins of those types, balonging to the middle of the fifth 
century, are of a muoh heavier standard, 50-56 grains 
(grm. 3-24-3'62). 

Such are the coins of electmm and of silver which 1 have 


1 S. AF. ca/* iMia, pp IS, 119. 

^ SL If. Caf. Jmifit, pp. ISS-S- PI. SlI. S, 

* S^vcrfLl 4^ Ihoao i&oiAfl uf Milfi-tiui oCciir Efi A tllld of co-Ldb ifl 
vfhiah few aPu thwi aboat BOO B, V. Gfcnwi., lS9Qj 4. 
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up to the pneaent been able to connect with the Ionian 
Revolt, The search may perhaps be carried further. In 
any case the establishment of fixed dates for coins at so 
many cities must needs help us considerably in the artange- 
ment of the monetary issues of those cities in chronological 
order. Fixed dates are the first necessity of the historically 
minded numismatist. 

A certain amount of objective light is thrown back on 
the character of the Revolt, Herodotus, carried on by his 
dramatic genius, is naturally disposed to exaggerate the 
part taken in the history of the Revolt by interesting 
personalities, Nothing could he more impersonal than the 
coins. They bear no names of leaders, nor e ven of cities: 
they belong primarily to the Kotvhy rav ; and they 

that had the Revolt succeeded, other things than 
coins would have been held in common by the cities, 
perhaps even a powerful State might have arisen. Indeed, 
we have in Herodotus a hint that, though the attempt 
failed, it yet had some result in counteracting the excessive 
autonomy of the cities of Ionia. He records to our surprise 
the leniency of the Persian victors, who, in place of selling 
the people as slaves, delivered them from their tyrants, 
established something like a federal arrangement among 
them,’ and put upon them no heavier tribute than they 
had borne before the Revolt. It may be that this leniency 
^ a piece of Persian policy, in view of the contemplated 
invasion of Hellas, If so, it was very successful; for a great 
part of the fieat of Xerxes at Salamis consisted of Ionian 
ships; and some of them were zealous in the Persian service, 
Xerxes is said to Lave treated the accusation of treason 
brought by the Phoenicians against the Icniuus as a vile 
calumny. It is quite in accord with this that an inter¬ 
national or inter-civic ooinage in electrum by Oyzicus was 
allowed by the Satrap of JJascylium. If at most cities of 
the Ionian coast silver coinage is rare in the fifth century, 
the fault lies not in Persian oppression but in the jealousy 
^ Hdt. vi, 42 a.vTmffi TJ&f 'lanjPaj i>a 

iriiTp itai ^ r4 iraj 
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of the Atheuian^H who wherever they were able stopped 
native lasnes of coins to the profit of their own silver 
abundant materials for which were fiiniished by Thrace 
and Laurinm. 

Thucydides ^ tells us that it was at the special and earnest 
request of the loniam (iat the Athenians, setting aside the 
hegemony of Pausanias^ founded the Delian League, which 
may thus in a sense be considered the political outcome of 
the Ionian Revolt, just as the coiiiage of the Cyzicene staters 
may be regarded as the monetary outcome of the Revolt, 
That the Ionian cities so readily transfeiTed their loyalty* 
first to Persia, and then to Athens, may be explained by 
the fact that in. each of the cities there was a Medizing 
party and an Attichsing party* which gained power in turn 
accordingly as the star of Persia or of Athens was in the 
ascendant. But aft er the crushing defeat of Lade, the hope 
of founding an Ionian commonwealth was extinoh Perhaps 
we may regard the alliance proved by coins to have existed 
between Rhodes, Ephesus* Samos^ Gnidus, tasus, and other 
cities, after the victory of Conon at Cnidus in 394 b-cl^ as 
a short-lived attempt to galvanize the corpse. 




CHAPTER IV 


SUPPOSED ELECTEUM COINS OF EUROPEAN 

GREECE 

SiNOE the earliest coins of Asia Minor are all of olectnmi* 
we are obliged to oonsider the que^ion whether the same 
may not have been the case in Greece also. There are 
various electnun ooina of early style which have been 
attributed to cities of Hellas on a variety of evidencOj which, 
however, is seldom concluBive* 

If there be any district west of the Bosphorus in which 
we should be disposed to look for electmm coins, it U 
certainly the southern coast of Thrace and MaoedoUj in the 
neighbourhood of the island of Thasos. On the maittland 
opposite Thasoa, in the district of Mount Pangaeus, were 
gold mines, the wealth of which was notorious in antiquity* 
And in the seventh and sixth centuries b.c. Thrace had 
closer relations with the Asiatic than with the European 
shores of the Aegean. Along that coast parsed the armies 
of Darius and Xerxes on their way to European conquests. 
The earliest Greek colonies on the coast were founded from 
Ionia, Maronea was settled by men from Chios^ Abdera by 
men from Teo$; and still earlier a colony from Paros had 
settled at Thasos and succeeded to the wealth of the 
Phoenician factory there. Histiaeus of Miletus, late in the 
sixth centuiy, occupied and enlarged Myxeinus in the 
Pangaean district | and Aristagoras tried to fonnd a city on 
the site where later stood Amphipolis. Thus it would seem 
to be equally probable that the electrum of Miletus circu¬ 
lated in the district, and that electmm coins were struck in 
the towns of Thrace, 

In an able and important paper,* Mr. Svoronoa has tried 

^ a? tAnMolo^a ITuirIvhi., xv. 
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to establish the second of these alternatives. His arguments 
are, first, that elsotrum eoma are often found on the Thraco* 
Macedonian coast, or, as ho would prefer to say, in the 
district of Paeonia, and second, that their types seem to 
show that they were local issues. 

As regards the first point, P. Lenormant mentioned as 
found on the coast and preserved in the collection of 
L. Caitanzoglu at Salonica several small electrum coins of 
the typo of an ingot of metal, a fish’s head, and a cock's 
head.’^ (B.T, 1. i; TI, 4-12.) L. Friedlander mentioned 
that electrum coins reached him from Thrace and Maced on, 
having as type a rose or floral type {StembJinne)i and one 
with a swan and a lizard, which he attributed to Eion on 
the Strymon. 

As regards the second point, Mr. Svoronos picks out 
several types which he regards as distinctively Paeonian, 
the rose (Babelon iii. 5, 7), the shield (Babelon iii, 4, 6), 
the Gorgon head <Babslon v. 20), the cow and calf ^Babelon 
iii. 1), the Centaur carrying a nymph (Babelon v. 17), 
But he confesses that at present our knowledge of the 
places where these coins are found is so imperfect that we 
cannot make any confident statement. 

Certainly the matter is at present undecided. But there 
axe weak points in Svoronos’s arguments. He does not keep 
apart the pale electrum of Milesian standard and the dark 
electrum of Phocaic standard, but supposes that both 
standards might be need in Paeonia. This, however, is im¬ 
probable. If coins on both standards are found locally, it 
is more likely that they were imported than that they were 
locally struck. And some of the coins mentioned were 
almost certainly imported. For example, the coins bearing 
the head of a fish were probably minted at Cyzicus (Phocaic 
standard), Coins with the type of a cock were found at 
Ephesus, and belong to Southern Ionia, The coin bearing 
the cow and calf is far more likely to have been minted in 
Ionia than in Paeonia. 


pp^ 2^4-6. 
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Th^ coins wliicli seeoix to hav® the bost olaim to a 
Paeouian oHgin are those of Milesian standard bearing 
the type of a flower or a shield (which are sometimes 
hardly to be distinguished), and the gold stater of Phocaie 
standard which bears on the obverse the type of a Oentinir 
carrying oflf a woman, and on the reverao a square meuse 
roughly divided into fonr.^ It contains 64 per cent, of 
gold. Its assignment to Thra<!e, however, rests on no solid 
basis. The reason for such assignment is that, on early 
silver coins of the people of the Pangaean lauge, the 
Orrescii, Zaeelii, and Letaei, we have a not dissimilar type 
of a Gentanr carrying a woman in his arms. But a com¬ 
parison of the electrum with the silver coins shove's at once 
difierenoes far more striking than the general likeness. On 
all the Thracian silver coins the Centaur runs or kneels and 
bears the woman lying at length in both arms so that her 
head is in front of him. On the electrum coin he is walking, 
and turns round to greet the woman, who is seated on his 
back. The motive is thus quite different. The incase of 
the reverse also ia quite different from the flat mill-sail-Uke 
incuse of the Thracian silver coins, which are iu fact quite 
a century later than the electnun coin. M. Babelon regards 
this coin as of Ionic origin,® Whether it was actually 
struck in Ionia or Thrace, it belongs beyond doubt to the 
Phocaean, or North Asia Minor, circle of influence; and 
has no lelation to the coins of Greece Proper. Thrace, 
indeed, at that time was more exposed to the influence of 
Asia than that of Europe. This is clearly indicated by the 
fact that when the oitiea of Thasos and Lete began striking 
silver coins, they struck them on a different standard from 
those of Euboea, Aegina, and Corinth, a standard peculiar 
to Asia, 

Hectao and fractions of hectae of Phocaean weight have 
been attributed to Eion on the Strymon ®; 

' iVeight, a62'6 graiori (grm. lltaS), B. 31, OsA. Ifrtia, p. 0, PL il. S; A, H- 
IV. 1, B. T. V. 17. 

♦ iy«»We, iL 1, p. la*. 

* Aibctoii, IVflilil, ii. 1, Jiv ISl® j mil Frit<dlHnil«r in ZtUstftr./. N'vn., t1. p. S. 
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1, Ofrc. Gwae looling back; behind, lizard. J2ef. Incuse 
square. 'Weight, S9 grains (grni. 2-5S). (B. T, V, 2A.J 

3. Obe. Goeae looking back. Jtev, Incuse square. Weight, 
20 grains (gnn- 1-29). 

3. O&u. Head of goose. Her. lacuee square. Weight, 5 grains 
(grm, (hSS). 

The reason of the attribution ta the type, which ia that of 
a class of silver coma given to Eion, not on the ground of 
inscriptions, but only because they are found on the site 
of Eion. Some of the electrum coins also have come from 
the same district; otbeis from Smyrna. The chief objection 
to giving them to Eion lies on the historic side. The city 
does not appear to have been founded before the time of 
Darius, which is after the time of the early electrum issues. 

We turn next to the electrtim coin attributed to Aegina. 
It is an nuique electrum stater weighing 207 grains (gnu. 
13-45) at Paris. <B. T. ni. 3.) The type of the obverse is 
a tortoise r on the reverse are two deep oblong incuses side 
by side. This particular form of incuse is rate: I know it 
only forCalymna, Cos, Rhodes, and other Carian mints, in 
the sixth century. This electntm coin has been regarded as 
the earliest coin of Aegina, and indeed as remains of the 
bridge by which coinage passed from Asia to Greece, But 
the type is not the sea-turtle, as on the earliest Aeginetan 
money, bnt a land tortoise, and neither the incuse nor the 
weight is Aeginetan. Its attribution is therefore very 
doubtful. It may be of Asia Minor; indeed, it is more 
probable that it is Asiatic than that it is European. 

Other electrum coins of the Euboio standard have been 
given to cities of Greece; 

L Obv. Owl tel. liec. Incuse. Weight, 2 i grains (grm. 1-36). 

(B.T. V. 23.) 

2. 06c. Engle devouring hare. J?w. Incuse. Weight, 44-4 

grains (grm. 2'S7), 

3. Obv, Eagle flying. lia>. Incus*. Weight, 22-1 groins 

(grm. 1-43). [B. T. 13C. 17.) 

4. 06c. WHieel of four spokes, /fee. Incuse. Weight, 21-8 

grains (grm. 1-41). 
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Tiia reTOrae device of Xo. 1 b m some examples remark¬ 
able, cousistix^ of two necfcajigles and three triangles. 
These coins have sometimes been set aside as modera 
forgeries. TJ* Koehler, however, has maintained their 
genuineness.^ He mentions several examples, one of which 
was found in the bed of the one at Piraeus, others 

at Athena. 

If we grant the genuineness of these coins, we must 
regard them as an attempt to introduce into Athens the 
electrum coinage of the Ionian coast. The cotm are sixths 
of the Euboic stater of 130 grains; they thus foUow the 
Asiatic system of division by thirds and sixths, and not 
the European system of division by halves and quarters. 
They have not the appearance of being very early i certainly 
they are not as archaic as the earliest silver of Aegina, 
They stand apart from the silver coinage of Athens, and 
seem to have exercised no influence upon it. The other 
coins were formerly by Mj-HHead given to Chalcis in Euboea,- 
mainly on account of silver coins of Chalcis; Eagle flyingi 
with serpent in beak: tAL (XAA), wheel. Tetradrachms, 
ietrobols. But more recently he has retracted that attribu¬ 
tion,* observing that they are found in Asia Minor, No. 2 at 
Priene. The recent discovery of a hoard of electrum coins 
at Ephesus with a great variety of types has decidedly 
increased our disinclination to regard type in early electrum 
coina as a satisfactory Indication of mint.^ It is therefore 
far more probable that these eagle and wheel coins belong 
to Asia than to Europe. Thus it seems that< any electrum 
issue in Europe is more than doubtfiih or if any such took 
place (at Athens, for example) it was rather in the way of 
a tentative issue for special purposes than as a regular 
state currency. 

^ AiAtn. ia$4, 

^ K Jtfl Opi. Cinird p. IIj ; AWi. €A™., N. S. jtTp Pt VlCI, IQ^IS. 

Cf. TViaijfc4 ii I? p. *70. 

* iBL if. CbL InniSt p. xxsi ; HisL AVn., nd. 2, S57, 

* Coilipoiv Hfle4&Baid, p. 4 % 


CHAPTER V 

PHEIDON AKD PELOPONNESUS 
^ 1, Coinage at Aegi^'A* 

The problem as to which king or which city of Hellas 
first issued com was mnch discussed in antiquit 3 ^ Ecfora 
considering the evidence offered by extant coinSp whioli 
is of course by far oxir most valuable source of knowledge^ 
we must consider the testimcny bequeathed to us on the 
subject by ancient historians, and such historic documents 
as the Parian Chronicle. 

The grammarian Julius Pollux^ though he wrote in the 
reign of Commodus, and can have had no direct knowledge 
of early Greek coins and weights, is yet of value to ms, 
because he had access to a considerable range of literature, 
much of which has disappeared. Osxly such of Pollux's 
statements as refer to coins of Greece Proper conoem us 
here. He mentions an opinion that coins were first etmck 
at Athens by Erichthoniua and Lycus. It is, however^ the 
universal opinion of modem numismatists that coins did 
not make their appearance at Athens until the sixth cen- 
tnryj and that the money of various other cities is earlier 
in fabric. And, indeed, the very fact that two mythical 
heroes like Erichthonius and Lycus were credited with the 
firat issue of coins appears to be in itself a proof that there 
was no tradition connecting the earliest issue of coins in 
Greece with historic persons at Athens, We are told hy 
Plutarch that Theseus issued money with the type of 
a buU I but here again we are in mythic autroimdings. 
The laws of Draco mention oxen as the measure of value 
in case of finea, which clearly shows that in his time 
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(620 B.a) tlio Atheniaiis did not ordinarily nso ooiiis, though 
at that time they were certainly in at Aegina and 
CorintE Pollox also tells us that Aglaostlienes ascribed 
the earliest iasue of coins to Naxos, of which island the 
writer was probably an inhabitant Early coLoa of Naxos 
are known to m ; but they appear to be Imitatioiis of those 
of Aegina, and less archaic. Both of these attributions 
are probably due to patriotic feeling, which often induced 
Greek writers to attribute to their own city the origin 
of great inventionia, 

A more seriom claim to the origination of a coinage in 
Europe is put forward on behalf of Pheidon of Argos. The 
whole question of the position of Pheidon in early Greek 
history and of the nature of his policy is a difficult one* 
Here we need only consider hia date* and his connexion 
with early weights, measurea, and coins. 

In reviewing the statements of ancient writers in regard 
to this matter, I propose first to mention them in historic 
order, and afterwards to examine them briefly, to jndge 
of their respective value and their trutE^ Herodotus, our 
earliest authority in point of time, makes two statements. 
He says that Pheidon established the meamres (ra 

of Peloponnesus and that his son Leocedea was 
one of the suitors of Agariste^ daughter of Cleisthenes of 
Sicyon (about 595 a.a). The next authority in order of 
date is Ephorus, who is quoted in this connexion by Strabo.^ 
He says that Pheidon of Argos, who was tenth in descent 
from Temenus, invented the measures and the weights 
called Pheidordan, and struck coins, both silver and other^ 
that is^ presumably, gold or electnim* 

In another place ^ Strabo cites Ephorus as authority for 
the statement that silver was first issued by Pheidon at 
Aegina. The Etjfmolofficum Magnum^ makes the $ame 

I TlitH hia Already beflu by HoluaciIi par 

MimnaUSr pr 3Q ^ Retvf JSvmiwrm^qHM, 1804) And othcre. I kjrefcirred ta 

AH liidthpeDdfiiit iQT«Ati£Ati4>n; but my n^ultE Are tnitch Uke tbw 
Bd. Rvlnacl). 

1 HdL yL 127, * p, SGa 

* p. a7a. ^ M, n, * «r. Orloh, En n, 
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assdttioiu, and adds that Fheidon dedicated in the Afgivc 
H ftrapn m the spits (of iron or bronze) which had hitherto 
served as a currency, but were now demonetised. Pa naan ias 
gives us a valuable statement as to the date of Pheidou 
when he says that that tyrant in conjunction with the 
people of Pi^ celebrated at Olympia the eighth occasion 
of the festival: 748 b.o. The Parian Chronicle says that 
Pheidon was the eleventh in descent from Herat les, whereas 
Ephoms makes him the tenth irom Temenus, and so the 
fourteenth from Herakles. The Parian Chronicle would 
thus date him to abont the middle of the ninth century, 
according to the ordinary Greek way of reckoning by 
generations, Ephoms to the middle of the eighth century. 
Thus various authorities place Pheidon in the middle of 
the ninth, the middle of the eighth, and the end of the 
seventh centuries. 

Confused by these conflicting authorities, modem his¬ 
torians have given very various dates to Pheidon. Some, 
following Weissenbom and Cuitius, have assigned him to 
the twenty-eighth Olympiad {668 b.c.) rather than the 
eighth. Others have accepted the date of Herodotus,^ as 
determined hy the appearance of Phei don’s son among the 
wooers of Agariste. But the date of Weissenbom is an 
unsatisfactory compromise, a mere correction of the text 
of Pausauias, and the whole story told by Herodotus of the 
waoiug of Agariste has the air of fable rather than of fact.* 
It is not at all difficult to suppose that Herodotus may have 
missed out a lew generations, or confused an earlier with 
a later Pheidou. On the other hand, the date given by 
Pausanias, 74&b,&, is consistent with that given by Ephorus, 
which works out as 757 b.cl And it is almost certain that 
Pausanias had seen at Olympia some documentary authority 
for his date; though no doubt the records of the early 
Olympiads were of no great historic value.^ On these 
grouDds we may regard it as at least very probable tliat 

* So formerly did I- See p. 7. 

^ OtmpHre Ihe note flf E# Abbett on Hdtr vu 1^*- 

* See eepeeiAlly Mabalfy ui Jvum. li. 
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Pheidon belofigs to the middle of the eighth century b.c* 
And it is even more probable that he had to do with a 
reform or regulation of the measured of Peloponne^na. Not 
only Ephoms, but Arbtotb^ and the Parian Chronicle 
apeak of certain measures as fixed by and n amed after 
Pheidon. So much then we may regard as hiatorie fact 
That he regnlsted weights as well as measures is extremely 
probable, ^ince there is a close connexion between the two. 
We are justified in ascribing to him the weights used in 
commerce for a long time not only in Peloponnesus, but 
in Athens also, which are known to us by many extant 
examples,® following the so-called Aeginetan standard. The 
phrase of the Paxian Chronicle is rk fJ^Tpm ... jca! 

di'fo'jcf This regulation would naturally take the form 

of making weights and liquid measures consistent one with 
the other; that is to say, equating his standard of weight 
with a certain cubic measure of water. This sounds a some¬ 
what complicated proceeding for so early a tima^ but it is 
the readiest way of producing a system of weights and 
measures; and it was probably by doing this that Pheidon 
attained his fame in Greece* It is probable that he merely 
regularized existing measures and weights, not inventing 
them, but making them systematic and consistent. 

These Pheidonian weighty are in all probability the 
same that were used in Greek commeroCt until the time 
of Alexander the Great and laier^ in Northern Greece and 
Peloponnesus. Several specimena have reached us from 
Athens. And they were no doubt used by Pheidon for 
bronze and iron, os for other commodities. According to 
them were regulated the old in those metals which 

circulated in Greece before the Invenliiou of silver coin. 
And when silver coin came into existence it went by the 
same standard^ though probably with new denominations. 
This standard is that which we are accustomed to call 
Aeginetan, because it is made familiar to us through its 
adoption by the people of Aegina. 

> In Potlni, E. 170. 
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But the assertion that Pheidon issued coim at Aegiiia is 
a atatemsnt which we cajtnot accept. In the first place, 
no couiB of Greece proper seem to be so early as the eighth 
ceiitniy; and in the second place, Pheidon never had any 
authority in Acgina, Probably the Aeginetans were the 
first people in Greece to strike money; and their money 
was on the Pheidonian standard; henoa a natural ixnifusion* 
It wm the weights, not the coinage of Greece, which were 
due to Pheidon. 

We turn next ftoin the literary to the archaeological 
evidence. It is at once clear that the compiler of the 
Etymolofficum Magnum would scarcely have asserted that 
dedicated obeli were preserved in the Heraeum of Argoe, 
unless one of his authorities had seen them there. The 
Heraeum, as we know^ was burned in b. o., when there 
is a probability that dedications of bions^ would be melted 
and disappear, in which case the obeli preserved in the later 
temple could scarcely be genuine, but rather restorations. 
However that may be, it h certain that the excavations 
conducted by the American School of Athens on the site 
of the Heraeum have brought to light a great quantity 
of votive bronzes of early date. Many of these were spits, 
and many pins for the hair or garments.* Sir 0. Waldstein 
suggests t^t these were the original bronze currency; but 
as there is no record of their weights the theory is hard to 
verify. On the other band^ a mass of iron was discovered, 
which was found to consist of numerous rounded barn of 
metal coming to a point, and which was held together 
at either exid by an iron coil tightly twisted round. It is 
hard to regard these iron spits as anything hut obeli dedi¬ 
cated after being deiuonetized- This discovery would seem 
to refute the suggestion of T. Heinacht^ that the obols 
exhibited in the temple were really standard-weights kept 
ill the temple for reference. Mr. Svoronos bas made dLligeni 
inarch for these iron spite in the Museum at Athens, and 


* tJie lim^wnr i. 61J IL 330. 

* L'MiMn par tea Mimnaia, p. 33. 
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discovered them.* They ^re much broken and decayed, 
so that thair present weight gives U3 little information. It 
isj however, desirable to record that m Mr, Svoronoe' opinion 
the length of the spits was about L29 metres (four feet) ^ 
and the weight 405-302 grammes (7,650^,675 grams), 
a Pheidonkn mina being about 632 grammes (9*600 grains). 
Supposing that these iron bars were a remnant of early 
currency, that coxrency* being dedicated in the Heraeum 
of Argos, would natnrallj be not Aeginetan but Argiv& 
If I have rightly assigned the date of PheidoUp their dedica¬ 
tion would be later than his time. For it appears that 
untU the seventh cmtuty, and even later, the cnmency of 
Peloponnesus consisted of literal obeli or of metal. 
These were of bronze or of iron: the iron, of course* being 
heavier and less valuable* This currency waa everywhere 
except at Sparta replaced later by the Aeginetan coinS:, at 
all eventa for large payments. The dedication* thereforOj 
must belong to the seventh or sucth century. 

The Aeginetan standard as known to ns from extant 
-weights and coins is as foliowa: 

Talent 37,830 grammes 576,000 graina 

Mina 623 „ 9,600 „ 

Drachm 6*22 ** 96 

Obol 1-03 ** 16 „ 


But while this is certainly the standard which passed in 
later times as PheidoniaUp and mu^t have been connected 
with Pheidon, it is a system baaed upon the weight of the 
silver drachm. In discussing its origin, we had best take 
our startp not from the perplexing traditions as to Pheidon* 
but from the knovru facts as to the earliest coins. 

At a far earlier date even than that of Pheidon, regular 
systems of weights and measures had been in use in the 
great empires of the East, BabyloUp Assyria, and Egypt. 
That they were in use also in prehistoric times in Crete 
and Mycenae is in itself very probable, and is maintained 
by Sir A. Evans in a paper contributed to CoroUa Numts- 


^ Jbum Ix, p, l&fl. 
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matica} He examines the weights in US6 at Cnos 5 os, and 
shows that iu every case the standard used was taken from 
Egypt, though in some cases it may be traced beyond 
Eg^t to Babylon. That a systesn approximating to the 
light Babylonic gold standard was in use in Egypt, in 
Crete^ and in ArgoJis in the second miHenuium b.Ck seems 
to be clearly made out- The use of a standard con-espond- 
ing to that of Aegina is, however, not proved for prehistoric 
times. What Evana has called the heavy Egyptian gold 
standard is certainly followed in Crete in the case of several 
weights which boar marks of value, showing an unit of 
12*30 to 13-9S grammes (188 to 215 grains). At first sight 
this may seem a probable $ourco for the weight known as 
Aeginetan, with a drachm of 06 grains (6-22 grammes), and 
a didrachm of 102 grains (12-44 grammes). But it is very 
donbtiiil whether there is here any lino of connexion. In 
the first place, the weights generally are much nearer to 
the higher than to the lower limits and so are not at all 
close to the Aeginetan standard. And iu the second place 
the break between Mycenaean and historic Greece ie so com¬ 
plete, it is so clear that a period of barbarism and poverty 
separates one from the other, that we may weU doubt 
whether so civilized an institution aa a weight-standard 
would survive* 

Mr. Head “ is disposed to regard a group of weighty 
found at Naucratis, which seems to follow the Aeginetan 
standard, as indicatirig that that standard may have come 
from Egypt. But Naucratis waa not of very early fonnda* 
tiouj and there ia no reason lor thinking that the weights 
in question are earlier than the date of Pheidon, or even 
than the first issue of coins at Aegina. 

Talents and minas of gold and silver and electrumf 
together with the stater of electmm, which was a fraction 
of the mirta^ and its di\'iBions long been 

known in Asia, and used by the lonlans of the coast of 


1 IfiN&an Ff'flj|A4« pp. 7+ 
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Asia Minor. Bat the comparatively rude iiihabitants of 
Peloponiaesiis had been content with a cuirency of bronze 
pieces, sometimes round;, in the shape of a iriXavopi but 
more often long:, io the form of a bar or apit 
Originally, it may be, thess bara were real spits, u$ed for 
roasting meat; bnt by degrees their weight became hxed^ 
and their value conventional. A handful (six) of these bars 
made up a drachm In larger payments bronze was 

probably weighed out, as was the rude of Italy. 

It was this rude currency which Pbeidon regnlatedp 
withotit, so far as we can judge, Buperseding it* But later, 
in the seventh canturyt this primitive system ’was out of 
date. Probably the bars of bionze ’were very irregular in 
shape, and perhaps in ’weight. They were not suited to 
the growing commerce of the Greek islands* The people 
of Aegina, at that time in the front ranks of commercOt 
must have known all about the oleotrum coins of Ionia. 
Electrum^ however, ’was not native to GreecOn Silver, on 
the other hand, was procurable from Spain, Thrace, and 
elsewhere. The Aegiuetan$ decided to strike in $ilvor 
coins which should represent the bronze obeli which were 
current The silver oboi would stand for one such bar; 
the silver drachm for a handful of such bars, that is for six; 
the silver didraehm would stand for twelve. 

Setting aside the notion that Pbeidon was counected 
with the earliest coinage of Aegina, we may claim for 
Aegina the precedence in European coinage, on the ground 
of the extremely rade and primitive character of the oldest 
examples of Aeginetan coinage, and because they seem to 
have served as models for all the coins of the ielands 
of the Aegean. In the noteworthy find at Santorin^ in 
1321, 760 early corns of the Greek coast and islands ’were 
found, and of these 541 were of Aegina, while many other 
coins showed in fabric and type signs of an attempt to 
conform to the Aeginetan pattern * To this find we will 
presently return. 

' S4| ,Ff^. Maffjt., n. ^ tpaxfi^ JUtd 
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Thougt quest ion of the origin of the standard used 
at Aegina for silver coin has been a anbjact of muoh dis- 
cosaiou, the discussion has not been fruitful, mainly because 
it has not proceeded on scientific iinea. It has been earned 
on by numismatists solely in relation to coins: the inquiiy 
has ^en why the Aeginetans struck coins weighing 192 or 
194 grains^ when no people used that standard for money 
before. The qnestionp however^ is really a much wider one^ 
includiug the whole question of the origin of currency and 
weights in Peloponnesus. 

We may begin by dismissing the current vie^vs as to the 
origin of the silver weight of Aegina. One view ^ is that it 
is the weight of the South Ionian stator (224 grains), some¬ 
what reduced. And in support of this theory the fact has 
been brought forward that one of the very early Aeginetan 
silver coins weighs as much as 211 grains. That coin, 
however^ stands quite by itself and^ as Mr. Head suggests, 
may be a mere accidont. No explanation of the degradation 
of weight-standard by twenty grains has been given, nor 
any reason why the South Ionian standard should have been 
adopted at Aegina w*hen it was not adopted at any other 
European miuL It is a mere guess, without any evidence 
to justify it. The same may be said of Prof. Ridgeway $ 
view that the object of issuing coins of the Aeginetan 
weight was that ten of them should be of the value of 
a Homerio talent or Euboic gold coin of 130 grains. He 
snggeste that 130 grains of gold, at the rate of 15 to 1, 
would be equivalent to ten silver coins weighing 195 grains. 
This view is based upon two assumptions, both of which 
are arbitr?ir 3 ". It is assumed that the standard of value in 
Aegina was a geld com or talentu This was not the case; 
the standard of value was, according to our authorities, 
a bar of breryse or of iron. And it is assumed that gold 
and silver passed in the proportion of 15 to 1, This is 
unlikely to have been the case« When the Athenians 
needed gold for the Parthenon statue of Pheidias, they 

^ Head, 3iii. p. xxxTiii^ In Ihe Becond df liU w-oir^, 
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bought it with silver at the rate of 14 to I; but this is the 
highest rate of exchange of which we hear in Greece Proper: 
the rate usual in the Persian Empire waa 13 or 13| to 
A more probable view is that adopted by Plinders-Petriej 
that the Aeginetan standard is derived from a somewhat 
heavier standard in use in Egyph Me mentions a weight 
found in Egypt, healing the name of Amonhotep I 
{seventeenth century marked as ^gold 5 *; which gives 
a standard of 207-6 grains (grmr 1345), Other Egyptian 
weights with marks of value give a somewhat lower standard 
than this. The chief difficulty in the way of this derivation 
is the fact that this seems to be a gold standard ; and what 
we axe in search of is a silver standard; and gold and silver 
standards were in antiquity usually distinct.^ 

One more suggestion is that the Aeginetan stater is 
derived from the Euboic mina^ of 6^700 grains (gnn. 434)^ 
of which it is m fact one thirty-^h- This equation can 
be but fortuitous. Passing these conjectures, let us consider 
the real circumstances of the case. 

In adjusting the new silver carrency to the existing 
currency of bronzej two courses were possible. The 
Aeginetans either could strike coins of such a weight that 
a round number of the bronze obeli, say ten or twenty, 
would go for one of them. In that case they might have 
originated a new standard of weight for coinage^ other than 
the Pheidonian. Or they could strike silver coin on the 
Pheidonian standard, leaving the question of the number of 
bronze bars which would exchange for each to settle itself 
We know that other states when they issued coins In 
a fresh metal, say in silver or in goidp sometimes, like the 
kinge of Lydia and Persia, used different standards for the 
two metala, in order that a round number, ten or twenty* 
of the silver coins should pass for one of the gold. And 
sometimes, like the Athenians and like Alexander the 
Greatp they used one standard for the two metals, 

^ Sa* T- RasnaoJi'i paper in par bi pp. 41-7S. 

^ Sfi^.p #d. 11, xxviii. 4S7. 
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It was the latter of those systems which was adopted by 
the people of Aegiiia. They issued their silrer mooey on 
the 4^1ready familiar Pheidonian standard- The weight of 
these early silrer state ta is well known to ns. The didrachm 
weighed about 192 grains (grm. 12+44)^ ihe drachm 96 grains 
(grm* 6«22)* the obol, which was the sixth of the drachm, 
16 grains (grm. 1-03 )» Thesei weights correspond with the 
standard of numerous weights of Pheidonian type which 
have come down to ns. 

At the same time the Aeginetans fitted the new coins 
into the old currency by equating the new obol of silver 
with the old obelus or spit of bronxe. In primitive societies 
it is eBsy and usual to find some simple proportion between 
various objects used as measures of value ; for example,, 
a slave may be equated with three oxen, an ox with ten 
sheep, and bo on+ We have reason to think that the 
relation established between the values of silver and 
bronze at Aegina was 120 to 1- We have an indication 
of this in the facta of the regular currency of Sparta, At 
Sparta the current obeli were not of bronze j the currency 
conaiatod of iron bars, the so-called irsAavcpt which were of 
the weight of an Aeginetan mina, 9,600 grains-^ According 
to Plutarch and Hesychiiis^ these minae of iron were worth 
only half an obol of silver. In that case iron would be in 
relation to silver only as 1 to 1,200- Hultsch, however, 
gives reasons for thinking that the original value of these 
bars was an obol, giving a relation of 1 to 600. Now bronze 
was in Greece about five times as valuable as iron. 
Haeberlin^ lias given reasons for thinking that in Italy in 
the third century the relations of value between silver and 
bronze were 120 to 1. If the same proportion held in 
Greece in earlier times^ the silver obol of 16 grains would 
bo equivalent to an obol of bronze weighing 1,920 grains 
(grm. 124), or twenty Aeginetan drachms. This oorresponda 
to the reason and probability of the matter. The bronze 
bars would in that case have weighed about a quarter 

* HulUcht P- 
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of a pound; a drachm or handftii of six of thorn would 
weigh abont ] f pounds, what less than a kilogram. 

The early currency of Pelopoimeaus seems to ha^e con¬ 
sisted of bars both of bronze and iron, bronze for larger, 
and iron for smaller payments. At Sparta iron only was 
allowed. But it would appear that this regulation was not 
a primitiTo one, but introduced in the course of Spartan 
history: for in the Homeric age, as we know^ iron was 
very valuable ^ and its value could not have become 
despicable until well on in the Iron Age. At Byzantium, 
and in Peloponnesus, iron bars or coma were retained for 
small payments until the fourth century b.o. In other 
places, as at Clazomenae, we hear of iron coins as a merely 
fiduciary issue. 

The Aeginetan talent, consisting of GO rnlnae, or 6,000 
drachms, or 30,000 obols, must have reference to mioae, 
drachms, and obols of silver, not of bronze. For 3S,OOOx 16 
grains weighs abont 82 pounds, or 37 kilograms, which 
would be about what a man might easily lift. If a talent 
had been formed from the bronze obelus of 1,920 grains, 
it wonld be a weight 120 times as greats which would be 
quite out of proportion to a man’s capacity for lifting. So 
the drachm which was in weight the hundredth of a mina, 
and the obol which was in weight the sixth of a dmehm, 
only came into existence when silver began to be coined. 
The drachm and the obol as coins appear to have been 
invented by the Aeginetans. They were borrowed by all 
the systems of silver ooinage which came into use in HelJaa. 
This is abundantly proved by the marks of value which the 
coins of Peloponnese bear In the fifth centuryj And even 
in Asia it became usual to Btrike drachms or obols of Persian 
or Phoenician standard. But originally, as the Aeginetans 
from the first w'ent by the drachm and the obol, so the 
loniaus of Asia used the stater and its parts. 

A difficulty remains. Why in that case should the 
Aeginetans have struck at first, not the drachm of 96 grains, 
but the didrachm of 192 grains? The answer, I thinks is 

^ B. M. Cat, p. xvii. 
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ultimately ttie* tliat man has two hands and not one only* 
A didrachm is the equivalent of the bar$ of bronae which 
a man carries when he has both his hands full of batSr 
in each. It stands for a man, while a drachm represents 
only half a man* 

We may obeenre a paiallel phenomenon in regard to the 
talent Students of metrology ara puzzled at finding that 
the various talents in use in Asia, and even in Europe, 
have two forms, light and heavy ; and the heavy is of 
ciactly double the weight of the light* Now a talent, 
usually weighing some 60 or SO of our pounds, is what a 
man can lift: the root of the word is rXa : rXdm meaning 
I bear* But a man can lift in two hands double as much 
as he can lift in one. What a man can carry in one hand 
is a light talent: what he can carry in two hands is a 
heavy talent. 

At Aegina the mina is an arbitrary diviaioUj of the 
talent, or 100 silver drachms. The name shows it to be of 
Asiatic origin: it is a stepping-stone in European syatems 
of weight between talent and drachm. But the taJent is 
a natural weighty almost as natural as a weight as the foot 
and the fathom are as measures of length- And like them it 
varies in various countries between certain limits, following 
the local notion as to what a man can be expected to lift. 
As the yard represents the length of the King's arnit 
measured from the breast-bone^ ao the royal talents of 
Assyria represented what the King could oomfortahly lift 
in one hand or in two. In a sense the drachm also is a 
natural measurcg for given the usual size of a bar of metal, 
it would not be convenient to carry more than a oertain 
number of them in the hand* The bars of Peloponnese 
were of such a size that six could be conveniently carried* 

The early coins of Aegina are well known, (PI* II. i.) 
Their type is the sea-tortoise, which probably refers to the 
worship of Aphrodite as sea-goddess- Pheidiaa made for the 
people of Elis a statue of Aphrodite Urania^ resting her 
foot on a tortoise*^ 
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§ 2. Influbscs of Aegina. 

The Aegmetau standard for coin spread in ^veral 
directions before 480 B.a It spjread to the south of Asia 
Minor, to Cnidus, Rhodes, and some of the Greek cities of 
the south coast, as well as to the cities of the Euxine Sea* 
Ifc was adopted by most of the Aegean islands between 
Europe and Asia, It spread through Greece Proper as far 
north as North Thessaly. And it spread southward to 
Crete, The reason for this wide aud rapid diffusion was 
doubtless the fact that the Aeginetana were the hucksters 
(iraar^Aef) of Greece, and took with them their native 
cnrreucy for the purpose of bargainiug. We may observe 
that Aegiua was the only city of Greece Proper which took 
part in the foundation of Naucratis. 

An especially noteworthy fact is the iasue^ in the sixth 
century or even earlier, by most of the larger islands of the 
Aegean, of an abundant coinage, w'hich not only follows 
the Aegiuetan weightp but aLo in its typos shows an intenticn 
of imitating the tortoise of Aegina. This fact was proved 
by the discovery at Santorin in 1S21 of a large hoard of 
ccins*^ It oompriBed in all 760 pieces, of which o41 were of 
Aegina. Otliers were almost certainly minted at Naxos, 
Paros, and Siphnos-* As the coins have no inscriptions^ it 
is mot possiblo to identify all the mints with certainty; but 
it is probable that Andros, Ceos, Tenos, and other islands 
issued imoney ou the Aeginetan standard. In another 
island find, descrihed in the Numimiafic Ghrantcle for 1890, 
the maas of the coins was of the mint of Aegina, but there 
were also a lew pieces of Andros, Paros, and Siphnos; as 
weU as of some of the islands of the Ionian coast, Chios, 
Cos, Lindus in Bhodes, and Poseidion. These latter coins 
are further considered under the head of Silver of Aaia» 
Since it was the weights and measures of Peloponnesus, 
mot of Argos oulyi that Pheidon regulated, we cannot bo 
surprised that all the cities of Peloponnesus, with a lew 

1 s&e Ktm. Chnm-y 1884, ppi 2fi0-Sa 
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exceptions, used the Aeginetau or Pheidoniau staudai'd for 
their coma, when they issued any, down to a lata period. 
The most notable exception is of oouise Corinth, which 
city, with its colonies, formed a distinct commercial 
confederacy. 

These facts seem to lead to a vei^ interesting conclusion. 
The coinage of Acgina seems to have been the earliest 
silver coiimge ever issued. It was from Aegina that the 
invention spread, first to other islands of the Aegean, later 
to some of the cities of Asia Minor. At first, as was 
natural, the w^cight went with the coinage* And as the 
Aeginetan weight-standard was entirely independent of all 
Asiatic systems, it seems to follow that some of the Asiatic 
citioa at first issued coins which bore no proportional value 
to the electrum which was current in Asia Minor* 

It is noteworthy that some cities used in their early 
coinage not the didrachm of Aegiuctau scale> but the 
drachm or half-drachm. The cities of Thessaly used the 
drachm, *\rgo$ the drachm and hemidrachm, Heraea 
the hemidrachm. This question w'os no doubt determined 
by the circumstances of the local commerce. 

As the talent and the mina passed &om Asia to Europe, 
so in return the drachm and the obol pa^ed from Europe 
to Asia, superseding, at least in Greek citiaa, the older 
shekel or siglos. This we shall see when we treat of the 
silver coinage of Asia in the sixth century in Chapter IX, 



CHAPTER VI 

EARLY COINS OF EUBOEA 

The cities cf Chalcis, Eretria, and Gfine in Euboea were 
among the gi-eat colonizing cilie« of Greece at the beginning 
of the Oljmpiads. Cumae in I taly was a foundation of the 
people of Chalcis and Cyme.^ and tlie earliest of all Greek 
^ttlementa in Italy; and Italy, Sicily, and Chalcidice in 
Macedon were dotted with Enboean colonies. The Enboeans 
would not be likely to be iar behind the Aeginetans in the 
issue of coin, ^d being more detached from the Greek 
mainland, and in closer relations with the people of Ionia 
where Cyme in Aeolis was a colony of Euboea, it is probable 
that their earliest issues would have a closer resemblance to 
those of Asia Minor^ 

The standard which was derived from Babylon and was 
largely used for gold coins in Asia, was known to the 
Greeks, including Herodotus, as the Euboic standard. This 
does not, of course, imply that the Babylonic standard was 
adopted from Euboea. The opposite line of derivation is 
the only one probable or indeed possible. It does, however, 
prove that it was through Euboea that the Greeks gained 
knowledge of the standard of Babylon. 

The issue of silver colds on a gold standard is a remark¬ 
able phenomenon. In Asia, gold and silver were in the 
sixth century, and earlier, minted on ditferent standards, in 
order that a round number of the silver coins should 
exchange against one or two of the gold coins. The issues 
of Croesus and of the Persian kings, for example, were so 
arranged that twenty of the silver pieces passed for one of 
the gold pieces. And this custom has generally prevailed, 

' blstoriaqs sns geoenJJy that it was Eub««aa Cjitia, sntl 
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down to our days, Tiie Euboeans took another ]ine+ which 
was later adopted by the Atheniani and by Alexander the 
Great. They issued silver money of the same weight as 
the gold which was current. Not much goid would pass in 
Greece^ but such as there waa would no doubt pass by the 
Bahylonic weighty which indeed had struck such deep roots 
that no gold coins (with insignificant exceptions) were 
struck on any other standard than the Euboic and its Attic 
variant down to Roman times. The price of the gold stater 
in silver coins of the $ame weight was left to be determined, 
not by any authority, but by the demand, and the circum¬ 
stances of the timep It is a characteristic difference between 
Asia, where the will of kings regulated all things, and 
Europe, with its free cities^ 

But though the Etiboeans accepted the Babylonic weight 
for their stater^ they did not divide it, on the Asiatic plaUt 
into thirds and sixths and twelfthSp but into halves and 
twelfths^ drachms and obols. This was the Pheidonian 
system of division. Herein^ as we shall they differed 
from tho Corinthians.^ And they succeeded in making 
their coinage thoroughly European and national. 

This is the simplest^ and I think the true, view of the 
origin of the Euboic weight* It is not^ however^ wholly 
free from difficulty. That it was bronze, not gold, which 
was the early standard of value in Greece I have insisted in 
speaking of the early coins of Aegiua. And the Aegiuetans 
adapted their issues of silver to a brouze and not to a gold 
cuTTeney. Why should the Euboeans have taken another 
course? Dr. Lehmann-Haupt^ has maintained that the 
Euboeans also adapted their silver to bronze; but in my 
opinion he does not prove this satisfactorily. He supposes 
that Ohalcis, being as its name implies a city abounding in 
copper^ and oommuudiug copper mincs^ was able to force 
copper to a higher comparative value than St hud elsewhere. 

* In the trinal diviiicna of tho aiJvcr ooins of Chaloidioe^ I ^hoiilJ bw not 
Euhoeui influ once, jib Dr. ImhcKif-^BlUMcrp blit CoiinthLn n. Son bf>^1oWj €H, X. 

* IS^IS, p. Ztit$chr.A S7j iSo, Thi* writtr doea Hot 

cleArt}r difltluguifib copper Ktid broods 
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The ordmaiy relation between copper and silver in the 
levant being 120 to 1, a mina of silver would ordinarily pas^, 
he saya, where the Babylonio silver weight was used, for two 
talents (120 mlnae) of copper. 3ut if the Chalcidians were 
able to force cxjpper up to a value of 1 to 06 in comparison 
with Silver^ then these two talents of copper would be 
equivalent only to or f of a Babylonio mina of silver. 
iiOw 4 of a Babylonic mina of silver is nearly an Enboic 
mina of 436-6 grm. (6,750 grams).^ Thus the writer 
snpposes that the greater value given to copper resulted in 
the invention of a new and lighter standard for silver. 
It will however be observed that Dr. Lehmann-Haupt's 
theory is entirely oonjectoral; and is built upon the 
astonishing assumption thatp when you have a greater 
quantity ol goods to dispose of, you can raise the price of 
the goods, which is entirely contrary to economic experience. 
Of course, if Chalcis had a monopoly of copper, it would be 
somewhat different; but even then, why should the people 
who bought copper at a high price in Euboea sell it at a lower 
price in Asia Afiiior T itoreOYerj Chalcis had no monopoly, 
but only valuable minea. The theory in question therefore 
is utterly baseless and inacceptable. Only one plausible 
argument can be urged in its favour, that at Athens the 
was one ninety-sixth of the didmohm, since eight 
chalci went to the obol and six obols to the drachm. But 
this argument has no weight- The chalctis was probably 
a late-invented fraction of the oboJus: in some places six 
went to the obol, in other places eight: there is no indica¬ 
tion that at Chalcls the obol in bronze was originally of 
the weight of a didracimit as the theory rsquixes, 

Mr. Head* is disposed to think that the Enboic standard 
came to Euboea from Samoa, where it had already been 
used in early times for electrum ; and the use for electmm 
would be a natural stage on the way to its nee for silver. 
The chief objection to this view is that the early electrum 

* Thifl i** fflr the Enhoiv minji, whiiih ri'Ully 421 crin 

' W, rd, 2, p. t [ y \. 
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coins in qtuestion, attributed by Mr. Head to Samos, are not 
really stiiick on the Babylon ic gold standard, but on a 
somewhat heavier standard, stater 135 or 270 grains (grm. 
8-75 or 17*50), which was in use later at Oyrene and was 
introduced at Athens by Beisistratus. This standard I 
regard as of Egyptian origin; I consider it below, under 
Athens. Thus a Baby Ionic origin of the Enboic standard is 
by far the most probable. 

I have already discussed, and dismissed, the view that 
the earliest coins of Euboea were struck in electrum. 

The earliest silver coins which can be attributed with 
ceiiiainty to Chalcis are the tatradrachms, dIdrachms, anti 
smaller divisions bearing as type on one side a flying eagle, 
on the other a w'heel in a triangular incuse.^ The weight 
of the tetradrachin is 258-7 grains (grm. 16.76); that of the 
didrachm jnst half this. The attribution of these coins to 
Chalcis is guaranteed by the appearance on them of the 
letters (XAA in some later speelmens). These certain 
examples, however, can scarcely be given to an earlier date 
than the middle of the sixth century; and the nniuscribed 
coins, some of which probably belong to Chalcis, must begin 
at least half a century eaidier. 

The earliest coins which can with certainty be attributed 
to Eretria are tetradrachms and lesser coins bearing on one 
side a cow scratch iug her head w'ith a hind foot and the 
letter E ; on the other side a cuttlefish in an incuse. The 
weight of the tetradrachms varies from 260 to 267 grains 
(grm. 16-84^17*27) : their date would begin probably when 
Eretria was rebuilt after the Persian destruction of 490 b.c., 
say about 485 B.C.* These coins show the raising of the 
standard which is so general in Greek cities about the 
middle of the sixth centniy, Oarystus issued coins at the 
same period. 

It U, however, almost certain that the coins which 1 have 

* Biibelan, IVbiM, jt, CST. 

• A* Mf. Head peiiiis out, Col. Ottilhil Grtset, latrod. p, ]tu), Hretria mwit 
have bniL opeedtly rebuilt, Ail ErDLriB.li ihipB were pi-teent at the bAltle of 
Arlcmtaium, 480 s, c. 
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mentioned were mot the earliest issues of Chslcis and 
Eretria. A large and varied series of onirisoribed silver 
coins was first attributed to the cities of Euboea by P, I m hoof-* 
Blumer and E, Curtins.* It consists of what have been 
called inOermany Wappenmi‘in3€n (heraldic coins), didrachms 
of Euboic Weight (130 grains, grm, 8*42), bearing on one side 
a very simple type, often enclosed in a linear circle, on the 
other side an incuse square divided into fcnr triangles 
by crossing lines. 

The types are as follows: ^ 

1. Oorgon-head—Didrachm, obol, tetartemcrion. 

2. Ox'head, facing—Uidrachm, hemiobol 

8. Owl to L'^Uidrachm, ohoL (Pi. n. 6.) 

4. Horse, standing, unbridled—D) drachm. 

5. Forepart of bridled horse r. or 1.—Didrachm. 

6. Hinder part of horse to r.—Didrachm, drachm. 

7. Amphora—Didracbm, obol. 

8. Astragalus—Didrachm. 

S- "Wheel. Sometimes of archaic type, one transverse 
crossed by two supports; sometimes with four spokes, with 
or without supports—Didrachm, drachm, obol. (PI, II. 4.) 

10. Trlskoles of human legs—Didrachm, drachm, triobol, 

11. Scarabaeiis—Didrachm, obol. 

12. Frog—Obol. 

These types are by Mr. Head conjecturally assigned as 
follows to the cities of Euboea i * 

Chalcis—^%Vheel, trlskeles. 

Eretria—Gorgon-head, ox-head. 

Cyme—Horse; fore- or hind-part of horse. 

Athenae Diades—Owl, astragalus. 

Eistiaea —Amphora, 

These attributions, however, are anything but certain; 
and the whole question must be seriously considered. 

We begin by identifying the coins of Eretria, which 

i mruMf, X. SIS ( di* fir, aJeoS,, ISBl. 

» Babolun, TraHt, U. 1, pp. 6r4-’?2S. Pi*. XXX [-11!, 

* B. M, Cat Gmfrtil UrtwM, p. l]k. 
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form tlie moat important ciasa of early Eiiboeau money. 
They form a series tlins: 

DidracJmiit. 

Ohv. OorgoO'liead. Rev, tncuse (in one case, Unn's bead In 
incuse). (Pi. II. 3.) 

Bull's Koiid. Ree, Incuse, 

Tetradrachni^, 

Obv. Goigoii'hend. ilcit'. Bull's bead. (PI. II. 5.) 

0 ^ 1 ’. Qoigon'heiid. Rev. Face and forepa^s of pintber. 

Later Coineige, nfber Persian wars. 

Obe, Cow scnktching herself. Rer. CuttleTisb in incuse square. 

As regards tbU later comago, it can be given witb eon- 
ddence to Erotria, as w© have seen. But the earlier aerlea, 
between which and the later there is no point of direct 
contact, presents more difficulty. It stretches over a con¬ 
siderable period of time, the style showing gradual develop, 
ment, and the incuse giving way to a second type. Only 
two attributions are suggested for the series, Athens and 
Eretria. And the conclusive reason for assigning it to 
Eretria rather than to Athens is that many of the coins are 
certainly later than the earliest coins bearing the head of 
Athena and certainly of Athenian origin, and that it is not to 
be supposed that two sets of coins of quite diSbrent types 
and iabric would be issued contemporaneously from the 
Athenian mint. 

This argument may be enforced and made more definite 
by a careful considei’ation of the weighta of the coins. The 
earliest didrachms above mentioned seldom exceed 130 
grains in weight The specimens in the British Museum 
average 129-5 grains (grin, 8.39). The tetradrachms bearing 
the Gorgon-head and another type, the head of a panther, 
are heavier, the average of six examples being 2 x 130-6, or 
if we omit one abnormal example, 2 x 131-4 ; these latter, 
then, constitute the coinage of Eretria contemporary with 
the early Athena type at Athens. 

In treating of the coins of Athens I shall try to show 

IrtT 
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that these two-tjrpe pieces were first struck in the time of 
Peisistr&tas^ who raised the monetary standard from the 
Euboic level (130 grains for the didrachm) to the Attic 
level (L3ox 2 grains for the tetradrachm). If that view be 
correct^ it will follow that the tetradmchim of Ereferia are 
later than the middle of the sixth century, and the di drachms 
which preceded them presumably earlier than that date. 
We shall find in dealing with tlie coins of Corinth that in 
the middle of the sixth century Attic influence in that city 
also appreciably raised the weight of the coins. Thus the 
Peiaistratid issue of tetradrachms tuma out to be of great 
value as evidence for the arranging and dating of the coins 
of Greece proper* 

On some of the teiradraohms given to Eretria there are 
two globules in the fieli^ These can scarcely be taken for 
anything but marks of value. M. Six and M. Babelon 
regard their presence as proving that the coins in question 
were issued as didrachms—double, that is to say, of the 
drachm of 130 grains which they regard as used at Athens 
between the time of Solon and that of Hippias, M. Six 
draws the further conclusion that they were struck at 
Athens^ there being no evidence for the existence of so 
heavy a drachm elsewhere. In my opinion, however, there 
is no satisfactory evidence for the currency, even at Athena^ 
of a drachm of the weight mentioned. 1 regard the globules 
on the Eretrlsn coins as merely showing that they were of 
double the value of the coins which had up to that time 
circulated at Eretria, aud which were without doubt Euboic 
didrachms* The people of Eretria In the archaic period, 
just like the people of Aegina, thought not in drachms, but 
in staters or didiachms. At Delphi, at a much later date, 
and at other places, expenses were ordinarily reckoned in 
staters* 

Another series, that of the owl, has been attributed, 
not without reason^ to Athens, As M. Babelon has well 
observed, if a uumignmtist were asked what coinage would 


» R. Cui. o^ifat pi Vll i Bui PL XXXI. U, Ui, 
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uaturally at Athens precede the Athena-type, the only reply 
he couM remembering the analogy of other series 

would be, a coinage with owl for type.^ Examples have 
been found bot^h in Attica and Euboea. The amphora type 
would also be very appropriate to Athensn On tlie later 
issues of the city the owl stands on an amphora; and the 
amphora uaiurally would represent the oil which was the 
great gift which Athena had bestowed upon men. The 
olive-spray marks the Athenian coinage almost throughoutp 
and the amphora would have th-o same significance^ The 
astragalus might also be Athenian,, as the device occnrs 
frequently on the well-known weights and tesserae of 
Athens. 

M. Babclon tries to show the appropriateness to Athens 
of some of the other types. He would cormect the hoK&- 
type and the wheeh as shorthand for a chariot, with the 
legend which narrated that Erechthens was the inventor of 
chariots. It might have been better to seek in these types 
some allusion to the great festival of Athena^ with its pro¬ 
cessions of chariots. But, in any case, little weight can be 
assigned to what may be called literary or mythological argu¬ 
ments. If a type is actually used on Athenian monuments^ 
as are the owl and the amphora^ there is some reason to 
expect it on the early coins^ But the merfl fact that a type 
has a legendary connexion with the city goes for very little. 
I would therefore regard the horse coins as rather Euboeau 
than Attic. 

The wheel series has been given by IL Svoronos to 
Mcgara.* For this also there ia some show of reason. The 
iypfSi of Mesembria, a Megarian colony in Thrace^ is a radiate 
wheel, apparently a symbol of the atm^-gcd. The types at 
Megara would certainly be ApoUine; on the coins of the 
fourth century they are the head of Apollo and the lyre; 
but it is poBsible that the wheel may have been an earlier 
type at Megara. It is scarcely to be supposed that Megaim, 
the outpost of the Dorians against Athens, and a great 

’ rnaifB, LL 1, p. 7C^ 

^ JiiVrttt. fitiL ^AreA^tiL flutftkffHy., i;i. 
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colonizing city in the seventh eantuiy should have 
been without coins when Aegina^ Gormth^ and Athens, her 
three neighbours, were all iasniiig them. 

In view of the occmrence of the wheel on coine given 
with certainty to Chalcis one might be disposed to give 
these wheel coins to that city. But they are scai^ely oarher 
than the coins of Chalcis of which I We spoken; and it 
is improbable that the city would issue at the same time 
two dissimilar seta of coins. The claim of Megara would 
therefore seem to bo stronger than that of Chalcis, but 
not withont difficnlty, as Megara was not on good terms 
with her Ionic neighbours, and would not be very likely 
to form a monetary convention with them. 

It is donbifiil whether in the case of these aeries, jnst 
as in the case of the early electrum of Asiap we are justified 
in regarding the types ae regular civic stamps. Lideedp 
the variety of types is so oonsiderablCp and the similarity 
of fabric so great, that Benl^ declared they must all of 
them, or none, come from the mint of Athons. They seem 
from the evidence of finds to have circulated together with 
the regular early tetrad rachms of Athens and Euboea. For 
e:!mmple^ a hoard found at Eleusis ^ consisted of an early 
triobol of AthenSj a didrachm and triobol of the recognized 
coinage of Eretria, three oboJs bearing the wheel, one the 
(rorgon-head, and a half-obol bearing the bulfs head. 
A hoard found near Cyme in Euboea consisted of tetra* 
drachms and lesser coins of Eretriap many archaic tetra- 
drachms of Athens, and the following iVefppenmUnzen: 
wheel {l)p owl (I), hind-part of horse (1), fore-part of horse 
(l)f standing horse (1)^ Gorgon-head (2)^ Another hoard 
found at Eretria contained tetradrachms and dldrachms of 
Eretria, early Athenian tetradrachms, a tetradraohru with 
Gergou-headt and several examples of IVappenmilnzen (types 
not stated) * 

* KUMct^Athm. ia$i^ p.aST. 

* K^hJ^'r, Id Cd It pi n^jteworthy that in tbeso haonU th(^r& H'era r&und no 

coins ofChnldif. Eretrts and Athi-os togj^thert CJiAleii stood spAri 

from thenit With CorinlUi^ 
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It is tlms clear that these coins had a wide and general 
cironlation; and it seems almost certain that they point 
to a monetary couveation of some kind. la the sixth 
century Athens and Eretria were closely associated. But 
on the other band there was hostility between Athens and 
Megara. 

To Euboea and Athens therefore I would attribute the 
series, though certainty is impossible. We can separate 
one class as Enboean, and another as probably Attic; but 
such types as the horse, the wheel, the frog must remain of 
donbtfbl attribution. 

The coins of Euboea, of the time of the Persian wars, are 
dealt with in Chapter XIV. 

An extremely interesting rmnusmatic discovery of recent 
years is that of the early coins of Peparathns, an island 
situated near the cxiast of Thessalyj a little to the north 
of Euboea. These coins were put together by Mr. Wroth 
in the Corolla Numinnatica.^ They are tetradraohms of 
Attic weight, having on one side a bunch of grapes, on 
the other various types, Dionysus seated, the head of 
Eerakles, &c. The class of coins which stands nearest to 
them is the tetradrachms of Eretria and Carjstus, which 
have types on obverse and reverse* Their date is between 
the latter part of the sixth century and the rise of the 
Athenian Empire, when the coinage of Peparethus ceases. 
That the island should have adhered to the Attic standard, 
when Thessaly on one side, and the Aegean islands on the 
other, adopted the Aeginetan standard, is an interesting 
historical indication. Peparethus is small and produces 
little save wine, which must have been exported to Athens 
or Euboea. 




CHAPTER VH 

EARLY COINS OF CORINTH AND CORCYRA 
{ 1. CoRis’^ir. 

That the coinage of Corinth began very early is sufficiently 
proved by its extremely early art and fabric. It is easy to 
prove that it began at an earlier time than that of Athens, 
For the earliest tetradrachms of Athens are ahnoat on the 
same lev^l of art as the coins of Corinth on which the head 
of Athena appears on the revei^e ; and these are preceded 
at Corinth by at least two regular series of coina^ stretching 
over a considerable space of time, as is shown by their 
variety and abundance. 

Bxit theae coins of Athens can be dated with reasonable 
certainty to the middle of the sixth century* The coins of 
Corinth then must reach back to the seventh century^ 
probably to the reign of Cypselus* They can soarcelyp 
however, be so early as the time of the foundation of 
Corcyra, or the Coreyrean coin would have probably started 
under their inflaence. 

Mr. Head's assignment of the early coins of Corinth is 
as follows: 


Time of Ctfp^du»^ 657-625 b.c. 

1- 9 Pegasus with curled wing ^ incuae square^ of similar 
pattern to that on coins of Aegina. Stater (130 grains; 
grm. S-42.) (PL IL 7.) 

It la curious that some of the very earliest coins of Corinthp 
found in Egypt,^ are of very light weight (103-104 graio^p 
grm, 6-60-670). There must have been some loss of w'eight 
by chemical process. 
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m 


Tiute of Periattder and l^ter, 6^5-500 b.o. 

9 last = incuse developing into the mi 11-sail 
pattern. Stater and drachm (43 grains; grm. 2*78). (PI. 
II. 8.) 

On the hemidrachm of this class a half Pegasus oocnrs, 
ou the obols a Pegasus, on the hemtobol the head of 
Pegasus. 

After 500 c. c. 

3. An archaic head of Athena appears on the reverse of 
the staters; an archaic head of Aphrodite on the drachm. 
The diobol bears the mark of value the triheniiobol the 
letters TP IK, the hemiobol H. 

It appears to me that as Ur. Head has placed the archaic 
coins of Athens bearing the head of Athena too early, so^ 
he has placed the earliest staters of Corinth bearing the 
same h^ too late. Von Fritee ^ has well pointed out that 
there cannot be much difference in date between the two 
series, as the style of art is closely similar. We cannot 
place the Athenian series mnch earlier than, nor the 
Corinthian aeries much later than, the middle of the slrth 
century. 

Some of the earliest flat coins of Metapontum {Br. Afua. 
Cat, Itatt/t p. 239) are restmck on coins of Corinth of the 
second typo. These Metapontine coins belong to the second 
half of the sisth century. Somewhat later coins of Meta- 
poutum of thicker fabric, and belonging to the early years 
of the fifth century, are restruck on coins of Corinth of the 
third type, bearing the head of Athena.* This evidence is, 
however, indefinite ; it only shows the coins of Corinth in 
each case to be older than the Metapontine restrikiog; 
but does not tell us how much older, 

I should modify Mr. Head's dates, which in any case are 
too precise, in the following way: 

‘ Von Vritif, arfliiAr,/. JtiWi'm., x*. Jk. l<», 

* Traii^-j iL Ip p- H05. 
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Class 1 (about) 6MS-6tlO b.c. 

Class 2 „ 60U-550 „ 

Class 3 „ 550- ij 

As we have no reason for connecting a change of fabric 
with any special events in the biatory of Corinthp any 
attempt at great accuracy cannot be gucce^fuL 
There is however one indication, that of weight, whicli 
Mr. Head does not seem to have used. If we compare the 
coins of Clfl^ 2 with these of Class 3 we shall find that 
the latter are distinctly the heavier. iVom the collection 
in the British Museum, which contains only coins in good 
condition, we reach the following results: 

Of 21 staters of Class 2 the average weight is 127 gmiua 
Of 28 staters of Class 3 the average weight is 132 grains. 
That proves that at about the time when Claes 3 came 
the standard of the stater Tvas raised by about five grains. 
A precisely similar rise in the standard from 130 grains to 
135x2 grains took place at Athens in the time of Peisis- 
tiatusp as I shall presently try to prove. I conjecture that 
the occasion of raising the standard at Athens wm the 
acquisition by Peisistratus of the silver mines on the 
Strymon and at Laurinm. Gorinth seems to have followed 
the lead of Athens, probably because she could not help 
herself. This little InYestigation of weights strongly con¬ 
firms the fixing of the middle of the sixth century at Corinth 
as the time of the introduction of the head of Athena as 
reverse One may even suspect that the type itself 

w^as borrowed from the fine coinage of Peisistratus* 

To go back. It Is safe to attribute tbe origin of coinage 
at Corinth to Cypselua. Generally apeaking, we find the 
wealthy and art-loving tymnta of Greece responsible for 
such mUDYationa We have next to consider the monetary 
standard, and the reason for selecting it 
The Corinthian stater of 130 grains is of the weight 
of the Dario or gold shekel of Persia, and of pre-Persian 
times. Like the people of Euboea, those of Corinth 
transferred a gold standard directly to silver, as the 
people of Phocaea had transferred it to electrum. But 
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they did so with a difference. The Eaboeans, as w© have 
seen, took the stater as a didrachm* and divided it into t^vo 
drachma of sixty-five graiiis or twelve obolsof eleven grains. 
They thus completely Enropeanized it, following the system 
of Pheidon. The Corinthians retained the Aaiatio system 
of division by three. They divided their stater into three 
drachms of forty-three grains, and eighteen obol$ of seven 
grains. This fact was already known from the atatemomtfl 
of ancient metrologists, and received final confirmation 
whan inscriptions on the coins were read as marks of value^^ 
^ or A10 standing for diobol, TPJH for trihenaiobol, and H 
for hemioboL As the weights of these diohola, trihemiobols, 
and hemiobols are just what they should be Avhen the 
drachm weighs forty-three grains, the proof that this waa 
the standard is beyond doubt. 

If we seek a reason for tins system, one may easily be 
found. The object of Cypaelns seems to have been to make 
terms with the two s}^ieiiiB of weight in nse in Greece^ 
the Enboic^ and the Aeginetan. The Corinthian stater of 
130 grains would pass not only as an Enboic stateri but as 
two-thirds of the Aeginetan stater of 192 grains. The 
Corinthian drachm of forty-throe graxna would be equivalent 
to two-thirds cf the Euboic drachm of sixty-five grains, 
and four-ninths of the Aeginetan drachm oi ninety-six 
grains. Mr. Head^ has Biiggested that the Corinthian 
drachms may have been regarded as practically the 
equivalent of an Aeginetan hemidrachm of forty-eight 
grains. It is, however, difficult to believe that the drachm 
when equated with Aeginetan currency would pass at 
a higher rate than the stater or tridrachm; and this is 
implied in Mr. Head's view. It is, however, quite probable 
that in some places in later periods of Greek history, 
the Corinthian drachm and the Aeginetan hemidrachm 

i First by mystiir, in JVuin. IbTK 

■ Tli^ ^oins of Cyp^lui iwem Lw CArlieir thHii «iiy oxtAnl i4 

KlltKjca ; but we m^y well tlie Euboic MtAimlArd Id liflW fclraAdy 
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were equated. The fact is ttiat we kn,ow very little indaed 
as to the way in which Greek coins of Tarions ^sterns were 
related in valne on the tables of the money-changers : there 
may have been a fixed convention in the matter, or there 
may have been continual fluctuations according to demand 
and supply. This is a matter for further investigation. 

The trinal division of the Corinthian stater is valuable to 
the nninismatist^ as it enables him to discern, in the Greek 
colonies of Italy^ Sicily, and Chalcidioe in Macedonia^ the 
influence of Corinthian commerce. There is a natural 
presumption that when cities which adhere to the Attio 
standard divide their stater of 135 grains by two they belong 
to the sphere of Euboean or Athenian commeroa; when they 
divide it by three, they seem rather to be under Corinthian 
influence. This reasonable view, however, has not been 
accepted by Dr. Imhoof-Blumer, who sees in the trinal 
division of the stater in Ghalcidice a trace of Asiatic 
influence. The point is a fine one, but not unimportant. 
1 prefer to consider the actual facts of exchange and com¬ 
merce as more important to the people of Ghalcidice than 
mere traditiciis of Asiatic procedure. That some of the 
cities of Chakidice and of South Italy use a drachm of 43-45 
grains is therefore an important fact in the history of 
commerce. We shall later retuni to this subject of 
investigation. 

§ 2. OOSOYHA. 

In the ea^ of Cbrcyra also there la an interesting clashing 
between the Aeginetan, the Corinthian, and the Euboic 
^tems. We might naturally have expected the eity^ 
when it first issued ooinSi to take as its model the Corinthian 
coinage, which was then in existence. But the relations of 
Corcyra to the mother-city were never from the first cordial; 
and the first issue of coin probably took place at the time 
when the people of Corcyra asserted their independence 
about 585 B.C., after the death of Periander. (PL II. 13.) 
The type of the obveraej a oow suckling a calf, seems to 
refer to the early settlement of the island from Euboea, 
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that being an ordinaiy type of Carystiis, and referring 
probably to the wor^ip of the Mother-Goddess.* The 
reTerse type, a stellar pattern, la unlike anything m Greece 
proper^ and bears a nearer likeness to deviceg used in Ionia* 
The weight is the Aeginetan, but somewhat light; probably 
through the infinence of the Corinthian standard, wliich 
was in use at AnRctorium and about the month of the 
Corinthian gulf. The Corinthian diaohrUp it must he 
remembered, 43-45 grains, is distinctly lighter than the 
Aeginetan hemidrachm of forty-eight grains. The coins of 
Corcyra do not from the beginning exceed ISO grains 
(grm. ll‘6G) for the stater, and 00 grains (grm- 5-S3) for the 
drachmH If the above conjecture is correct, these would 
pass as fonx and two drachms of Corinth.® As the coinage 
of Corinth was closely copied by the cities of Acamania, 
Anactorium, Leucas, and the rest, so the cities founded by 
Corcyra in the north, on the coast of the Adriatic, notably 
Dyrrhachiura and Apollonia, closely copied the coins of 
Corcyra, from which thoir money only diflfers in virtue of 
the inscriptions which it bears. The coins give us a vivid 
impression of the clear geographical line which separated 
the commercial sphere of Corcyra from that of Corinth. 
That the Coreyrean standard had no influence in Italy or 
Sicily, but only in the Adriatic is an important facti 
indicating that the course of Corcyrean trade rati north¬ 
wards only. 

It has been suggested ^ that the coin-gtaudard of Corcyra 
might not he connected with that of Aegina^ but directly 
derived from some of the cities of Asia, Miletus, or Camirus. 
But all likelihood is taken from this conjecture by the fact 
that it docs not correspond with any Asiatic standard* It 
is too heavy for the ofGcial standard of Persia; too light 
for that of Miletus. It is therefore better to derive it 


^ jS+ Jf+ Cat. TTussmtiif fa Aitolia^ pp llvii. ThereAir€, hoiVe^^r, deubte wbether 
this vUity of Euboenn i^oleniTJition H hiatozio. 

* I hAVe cbtabllqtioc) thia eqiiAtioki in B. Af. Tke*i^yf Ae., pL xv of I he 
III tredui'tiod. 

pd. p. dirt. 
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IVom the Pheidonian standard Tfhich hod comse iu all 
Greece Proper, from Thessaly to Sparta. 

It is possible, as I have suggested in a later chapter, that 
the lowness of the Concyrean standard may have some 
relation to the silver standard in use in Etruria and central 
Italy.^ 


' B. Ihjw, Cii. XI. 
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EARLY COINS OF ATHENS 

Thebe is no subject in Crreek Nutaiematics which has 
been so Ihlly disetissed M the earliest coinage of Athens; 
and there are few subjects in regard to which a greater 
variety of opinion prevaiis. The discussion has not been 
confined to numismatists, but has been taken up bj philo¬ 
logists and historians. Without going into all the by-ways 
of the subject, I shall lay briefly to portray its main 
features. 


§ 1. The Eahlibst Cuisaoe. 

There are three views as to what were the earliest coins 
of Athena. If we could settle thia question, which is a 
purely nnmisuiatic one, we could with more confidence 
approach the other questions, philological, economic, and 
historic, which are involved. 

The first ckimanta are certain coins of electmtn, small 
pieces of the weight of about twenty-one grains, having 
on one side an owl, and on the other side an mcuae. These 
we have already discussed and shown that they lie outside 
the regular Athenian coinage. 

The next claimant is the silver coins of various types, 
the so-called WappenmUnzen, of the weight of 130 grains, 
which are found in Euboea, Attica, and Boeotia. I have 
spoken of them already under Euboea, and daimed them 
mostly for Chalcis, Eretria, and other cities of that island. 
But it is probable that some of them may belong to Athens^ 
and that Athens, early in the sixth century, may have 
issued coin closely like that of the cities of Euboea. 

As we have seen, the coins of this class which can best 
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claim Athenian parentage are thoec of the tjpe of the owl. 
M. Babelon mentions ' the following examples : 

Didrachms 1241 grains (8 04 grm.), British Musenm. 
130-8 „ „ ), 0e Luynea 

130 „ (842 „ ), 

Obols 11-9-6 grains (0-72 to 0-60 grm.). Several examples. 

The best Indication whether early uninaoribed coins belong 
to a city Is to be found by comparing the types with those 
of the later and recognized coins of that dty. As the 
acknowledged coins of Athens are stamped with an owl, 
we may claim the uninsciibed coins with that type for 
Athenian. As the later tetradrachms of Athens have an 
amphora, on which the ow] stands, for type, and many 
weights have an amphora as type, we may fairly claim 
for Athens also the nninscribed coins stamped with an 
amphora. 

While we may attribute the o wl coins and the amphora 
coins to Athens, I should stop there, I think M, fiabelon's^ 
attempts to dnd mythological justification for the assign¬ 
ment of such types as the horse and the wheel to Athens 
are iancifuJ, The buir&-head type, which some writers 
would assign to Athens, is so closely connected with the 
Gorgon-head, which almost certainly belongs to Eretria, 
that we must refuse it to Athena. 

Some numismatists attach value to the statement of 
Plutarch that Theseus struck coins bearing the type of 
a bull Pollux also says that the didrachm was of old the 
coin of the Athenians, and was called a bull, because it bad 
a bull stamped on it.* In consequence of these statements, 
those coins have been attributed to Athens which Imve as 
type a bull's bead. It is, however, very probable that the 
statements arose from a misunderstanding of the lavra of 
Draco, in which fines were stated in oxen. I^kter writers 
fancied that by oxen Draco must have meant some kind 
of coin, knowing that the coins of Aegina were called 
tortoises, those of Corinth horses, and those of Athens owk. 

‘ fimite, iL J, p. 701. ' TVai/il, ii. 1, p, 707. • I*. 00. 
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Bat we know that Draco was speaking of real oseiL And 
it may be added that the head of an ox is a very different 
thing from an os. 

The earliest coins, then, of Athens, appear to be silver 
didrachms of Euboic weight, bearing aa type the owl or 
the amphora. These may be safely given to the time of 
Solon, and connected with his reforms. The tetradrachms 
bearing the head of Athena were almost certainly, as 1 shall 
try to show, first issued in the time of Peisistratus, Thus 
the coinage of Athens, daring the fitst half of the sixth 
century, seems to exhibit the city as closely related to 
Eretria in Euboea, and a member of a monetary union 
including a group of cities in the region. The fact is 
not ttuinstructive. In the time of Solon, Athens was still 
struggling with Megara for the possession of Salamis, and 
dreams of the headship of Hellas, whether in letters, in 
commerce, or in arms, had not yet risen above the horizon. 
It was the legislation of Solon, and still more the ambition 
of Peisistratus, which turned Athens &om a small city into 
a great one. 


§ 2^. The BEFonns o>' Solqk, 

The question of the Solonic reform of the Athenian 
coinage is one which has aroused more controversy than 
any other in Greek numismatic histoiy. Numismatists 
used to think that they had a satisfactory account of the 
matter in a passage of Androtion (probably from his 
quoted by Plutarch in his Life of Sohn (xv). But certain 
statements in Aristotle's Coastitution of AtJiene, since brought 
to Light, have been held to be quite irreconcilable with those 
of Androtion. Some writers, such as W. Christ,’^ still regard 
Androtion as the preferable authority, thinking an arohaeO' 
legist more likely to be accurate in such matters than a 
philosopher, fiat the great majority of the commentators 
on the work of Aristotle ‘ maintain that his authority is 

■ SfdtwSMMT Sii$UNfd«r., )9Ce, ) ]S. 

■ Tlio litoraturo of t]i« fabjcdt, vhieb tg e^ienuv#, il given In Himd'* 
UlttLfiK Jr'hmomtn, ed, fi, p, SOS, 
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final In my opinion it is possible to roconcilo the st-ate- 
ments of the two anthoritios^ except in one or two points. 
This I shall proceed to do. 

The text of Plutarch nius as follows: Kairtii Tiyit^ypai^At^, 
i^iy jiySpOT^yt o6x dnoKon^ dk\a fi^rpiS- 

rrtri KQu^nT&iyras dyaTriJffai to^s Trlyi^ra^^ xai ir€t<rdx&€iav 
oyopdfrai ri ^iXayBpdw^upa TOLrro^ ms rijv dpa ToiJrM ytvD- 
pi^f^y rHy re /flrpa^j/ iir^v^Ti^tv jcui roO pofit^Tparoi rtp^y- 
*EKa.Tby yap Spax}^my r^y ^lydy irpon^pov ifiSop-jt^oyra 

Kai Tpi^y Qva-av" ^trr dptBpm piv Ttroyf Svydp€i ^ fAarrar 

dnoiiSdvray ply rais ifcrtyayTas piydka, pi^Siy Si 

0kdim(r6ai toit aopi^opiyctif. 

According to AndrotioUj then, the alteration in the 
coinage was part of Solon's S^imchthem or relief of debtoi-s. 
Solon, says Androtion^ did not cancel the debts but 
moderated the interest- He caused the mine, which before 
had been of the weight of 73 drachms, to be equivalent 
to 100, so that debtors paid the same number of drachms 
which they had borrowed^ but in drachms of less weight; 
thus those who had suma to pay were gainers, while those 
who received them were no losersi It was this operation 
which gained for Solon and his frienda the name of 
iriSat or debt-cutters. Androtion, however, adds that at the 
same time Solon made an increase of measures, that is, no 
doubt, measures of capacity* Apart from this phrase, to 
which we will return later, the passage seems qnite clear. 
As the proportion of 73 to 103 is nearly the proportion in 
weight between the tuina and drachm of the Athenian 
coinaga and those of Aegina, numismatists naturally con¬ 
cluded that the Aeginetan standard was before Solon's time 
in use at Athens, and that he lowered the standard from 
Aeginetan to what may be called Solonic or Attic level, 
in order that debtors should save 27 per cent in tlieir re¬ 
payments* To say that the creditors would lose nothing is 
of course absurd: whatever the debtors would gain they 
would losej but it is very natural that Solon should not 
have realized this fact. M. Babelon has no difficulty in 
showing that the measure attributed to Solon was financially 
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unsound;^ but ttat ia scarcely to the point. It is quite 
certain that, ell through the coin^e of historjs coinage has 
been debased in order to accommodate debtors or to relieve 
the financial straits of govarmneiits; and we have no reason 
to think that Solon would be too wise to attempt such 
things. 

We miist next turn to the passage bearing on the ques¬ 
tion in the recently discovered work by Aristotle on The 
of Aiberta, 

The text of Aristotle, as determined by Blass and Kenyon, 
runs*: *Ev oiv rotf j^o/iots raffra Joiccf fij/iorixif, 

TTpi Se T^P iroii7M[i] rwi* airclroiri^i^^ 

jfai / 4 fra Tftcra T&v pirp&^yv Kai araO^y xal rrjy roP 

li^o/iiV^ftror iw licciVou yip iyiytTii ical rk /^erpa 

Tmy ^EE&i}i'£dW K'ai ^ pMa jrpArfpoi' [fycjyffa ornftfp^ai^ 
aivfTrXi^piaiSr^ raip £KAT6y- A 

Xatpa/crj|fp StSpaxf^f^^- ciro/ijo-c <al crra^pi Trpbs T{i]Fopiffpa 
T^p^Fr xal l^^KOyta pras rb rdkain^av iyoPiTftS, Kul iTTiiuyi- 
^ijd^crur [at rpUT p^aF r5 o’raTijpi (cai roFv rfAXois oTa^poFp. 

The only serioos question as to the reading arises over 
the phrase beginning re pirpc^y with the repetition 
of the article r^v before too yeptVparos. Hill had already 
remarked on the oddness of the phrase^ and suggested as 
a possible emendation r^y r^y pirpwv koI ora&p^y 
(av^jfirty), xai riji^ rov vopi^paro? (p^rnffiyy This may be 
the original reading; but in any case the word av^7}trts 
if applied to coin need not mean its increase in weighty 
but may, as some commentators have pointed out, only 
imply a greater abundance. 1 shall presently, however, 
suggest a better explanation, namely^ that Aristotle some¬ 
what misread his authority. 

Let me, however, give a paraphraso to show how I would 
interi^ret the passage: 

Such were the democratic features of his lawgiving; 


* JfwrN. IrUpm. (fe ifimiisM., vii, 

^ qiiciti'd frftDi Hill In AVri. ISS7| 'Atf, flftA, e_ 10. I hiive nat 

tIsDUght ii Lk^'oegsiir^ l^uiDii'k tlic odil&ra' rc^t^FJilidn*^ H'hL'fu ^rtuln. 

IHT li* 
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before whieh he arranged (1) the cutting-down^ of the 
debts; and after it (2J the increase in weights and measures 
and the multiplication - of the coins. For under him the 
measures became greater than those of Pheidon ; (3) and 
the mina which formeriy weighed seventy drachma was 
filled up with the hundred drachms. (4) The early stator 
was a didrachnu (5) He made also weights to go with the 
coinage, a talent weighing 63 minae^ which extra three 
minae were distributed over the stater and other weights. 

I am not at aU convinced that Aristotle means to say 
anything very different from what Androtion says- If we 
put the two sets of statements in parallel columns there will 
appear a remarkable likeness between them. 


Androtion, 

(1) He favoured the poor and 
lightened their burden, not by 
cutting down the debts, but by 
moderating the interest: thb 
benevolence they called 
theia^ 

|2) It was accompanied by an 
increase of the measures^ and 
a change in the value of the 
coins. 

(3) He made the mina which 
before bad contained 78 drachms 
consist of 100 dmcbms, 

BO thatt when men re|:»aLd coins 
equal in number but less in 
wetglit, they were greatly ndvon^ 
tagedt while those who received 
were not injured* 

m 


Aristoilc. 

He arrangeii the cutting down 
of the debts ; 


after that, an increase in weights 
and measures, and increase (?) of 
coin, the measures becoming 
greater tlian lliose of Pheidon. 

The mina which formerly 
weighed 76 drachms was filleil 
up with the liundred drachms. 


The early stater was s di¬ 
drachm. 


^ dwAviFv// memia mutllAtiDn militr than destmctian. 
* Or ilfHireiLHi, nd nhovs 
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(5) Ha also made weights to go 

with the coinagep a Laleat weigh¬ 
ing miniiej Avkieh extm ^ 
minae were distributed over the 
stater and other weights. 

Ill passage (1) no doubt there seams a formal oontradiotion 
between the anthorities ; but it is not deep, since the pro¬ 
ceeding of Solon might be regarded equally well in either 
aspect^ as a diminution of the debt^ or as a lighteiiing of 
the interest* A reduction in the value of the coin would 
serve both purposes, since interest as well as principal 
would be paid in the reduced coinage. {2) Here both 
authorities are confu^d. Both are clear that the measures 
of capacity w^ere increased, so as to become, m Aristotle says, 
larger than those of Pheidon, but as to what happened to 
the coin they are less explicit. The phrase in Plutarch is 
Tmv r-f filrponn^ if a! rov ro^iir/inT(?s 

The phrase in Aristotle is fiiTpi£fV xai (rraSfi^y xal 

TT^y TCti uopuirptaros The phrases sound as if the 

writers were following the same authority, but did not 
understand precisely what happened to the coins. But 
Plutarch (or Androtion) goes on to show clearly what ha 
supposed to have taken place, and we have no reason for 
thinking that Aristotle would have rejected his explanation, 
which obviously implies that the value of the coins was 
lessened. (3) Commentators have commonly supposed that 
here there is no real conflict of the tw^o authorities, but 
that while Aristotle uses the round number 70, Plutarch 
gives the more precise figure of 73. But the diATerence is 
in my view important. The proportion between 70 and 
100 is nearly that between the Eub&h mina and the 
Aeginetan ; the proportion between 73 and 100 is nearly 
that between the Attic mina and the AegiuetanJ Metro- 

^ Aa w 0 (p+ 1^4), the Euljok draehni Av^igh^ 

(4'2l grin.) ; kUl^ U7-S gimifis gmi-}- iJilCarenw bolWi^f Ei 

them h per mUL Taking the Acgin^tnn drackm mi S4 gtniua grm-), 

a mtttm Aivighiag 70 ineh draehin* would glto 100 ilrachm^ weigliSng CiS'S 
grAmn, an*l a min a W4c«S^hSa^ 7S 4lich Jrafthma lOO dtAcluilH of ^78-0 grains. 
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Jogista have not usually diafciviguisLed between tie Euboie 
and the Attic aina, calling it the Euboic-Attic. But if we 
discriminate between the two, as I think we are bound by 
undeniable facts to do, then we must consider Aristotle's 
statement as the more correct. It is veiy natural that 
Plutarch's authority, writing at a time when the Attic 
standard was in universal use, should have supposed that it 
was that which was iutroduced by Solon. But we have in 
Aristotle a valuable record of the real facts of the case: if 
we may believe him, it was not the later Attic standard 
which Solon introduced, but the real Euboic, which was 
appreciably lighter. The coins bear out this view. 

Turniag to the coins themselves, as the only safe test 
where authorities differ, we are justified in saying that 
there were at Athens none at all before the time of Solon. 
The fines in the laws of Draco are given in oxen ; and as in 
the time of Draco the coins of Aegina were widely circulated, 
we may be sure that Athens was dilatory in the introduction 
of coinage. As we are expressly told that the measures 
which Solon introduced snpemeded the Pheidonian, we 
may fairly assume the same in regard to the coins, and 
conclude that the Aeginetan raina and drachm were in use 
at .4thens in GOO n.c. For the current didrachms of Aegina, 
Solon substituted coins weighing 130 grains, that is staters 
of the Euboic standard, which was air early accepted at 
CJmlcis and Eretria, and (with a different system of division} 
at CJorinth. The whole i}uestion then nanows itself down 
to this, were these staters, as Androtion asserted, diebaohms 
intended to pass in place of the heavier Aeginetan di- 
drachms, or were they drachms, ns Aristotle is supposed by 
some recent authorities, such as Six, Head, Hill, Habelon, 
and otheia to assert? They suppose that for some reason 
Solon introduced a mina not of the Euboic weight, but of 
double that weight, which mina was again lowered by the 
half by Hippias. They allow that at the end of the sixth 
century a coin of 130 (or 135) grains was a didrachm, but 
they think that fov the first three-quarters of that century 
it was called a drachm. 
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Tlieir reasoDs are twofold. In the fiist place»they insist 
on interpreting tito word as implying an addition 

to the weight of the coins. In the second place, they appeal 
to the testimony of extant Athenian weights.^ They cite 
one of archaic style, bearing the inscription ijfxicrif kphv 
Stip6iTiQV *A$7)yafaiyf weighing 4-26'6 grammes (GiSBo grains), 
which yields a mina of 13,170 grains and a drachm of 131 
grains, and another inscribed weighing 177'a2 

grammes (2,73S giains)^ yielding a skater (or didrachm ?) of 
273 grains- The second of thsse^ however, proves little, as 
the familiar tetradrachm of Athena of the usual type, and 
weighing 270 gmina, might well be called a stater. And 
the first in fact only confirms what we knew before, that 
there was in use at Athens^ for some unknown pvirposest 
a mina and drachm of double the weight of those ordinarily 
used for coins. But the use of this double mina was by 
no means confined to the period between Solon and Hippias, 
as it should be to give it any value in the present conn es^ion. 
On the contrary, it was used ccntomporaneonsly with the 
ordinary Solonic weights in the fifth and fourth centuries." 
It can^ therelbre, have had notlung to do with the Solonic 
reform of the coinage. 

There is then no argument to be drawn from existing 
coins or weights to overthrow the view which I read in our 
ancient authoritiea, Let us next turn to the hiatoric 
probabilities of the case. 

These seem to me entirely on the aide of the reduction of 
weight. Solon was essentially a moderate^ wishing to 
destroy neither rich nor poor, but to find for them a way 
of living together. But the poor wore overwhelmed with 
debt, and had largely mortgaged their land. In such a 
case, to reduce the debt without abolishing it would be the 
natural plan for n mediator. And although Solon was^ 
doubUe^, a v^ery great and wise man, I cannot see why he 
should not have thought that he could moat fairly" accom- 


* iVum. Cfc'on,, IfiflD, 177 s iSeTp 2S&; Parnicfri, Gri*di. pp. Slj fii. 

* Humy, Chrm., l&SS, 1 cf. artlelo ftmdfn* in 

Sisitli^a Dltef. 0/ 
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plish this by reducing the weight of the coinage. It is 
a proceae which has been resorted to by financial reformers 
in all ages, tin til the English pound in silver weighs a third 
of a pound, while the French Ihre weighs but a iractiou of 
an ounce. We have no rea^son to think that Solon's wisdom 
lifted him above all the ways of thought of the tima 

On the other hand, it is haid to imagine any reason which 
Solon could have had for raiEing the standard of tho coin. 
The only suggestion I find as to a motive is given by 
M, BabeloUr who observes ^ that he would by thk means 
give an advantage to Athenian coin, and promote its 
circulation. This will scarcely stand. In the first placep 
in the time of Solon th& Athenians had not discovered the 
mines of Laurium, which were fi^rst worked in the time of 
Peisistratns, and so had no particular motive Ibr pushing 
their coin. In the second place, if the Athenians were 
prepared to exchange their own coin of 130 grains for the 
Aeginetan drachm of 9G grains they must ha ve been very 
bad men of bnsinessr A slight addition to the weight of 
the draclim would bring the coinage of Athens into request i 
but an addition of 40 per cenh would not have had this 
eflfieet at all: it would be simply introdaoing a new monetary 
standard without any visible reason. 

We come now to statement No* 4^ that the old standard 
coin was a didrachm- I have translated 
^ standard coin ^; for, though the word properly means the 
type staiaped on a coin, it may also stand for the coin 
which bore the type Six, Babelon, and Hill have taken 
the phrase as proving that the early Athenian tetrad rachms 
really passed a$ didrachm^ But if in Solon s time, as 
I have ruaintained, only didrachms of the ordinaiy Euboic 
weight of 130 grains were issued, then Aristotle's assertion 
exactly coiresponds with the fact. Indeed, it entirely 
confirms my contention. 

We return to paragraph No* 2, in which we have again 
a valuable historic record which modem commentators have 
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misTiuderstood. We can scarcely suppose the statement of 
Aristotle tiiat Solon increased the measures and weights of 
Pheidon to bo quite baseless* This is in itself unlikely, 
and is rendered less so by the &ct that even Androtion also 
speaks of an enlargement of measures, at the same time 
tliat he speaks of the lighteniug of the coinage, Aristotle 
calls the enlargement of the measures a democratic measure, 
and it is clear that from the point of viea' of the man in the 
street the enlargement of measures was as much in his 
favour as the depreciation of the coin, in which he had to 
pay for such measnreBk^ 

The measures and weights of Pheidon being in use at 
Athens at the time, it would seem tliat Solon somewhat 
augmented them at the same time that lie lowered the 
weight of the coins. That Pheidouian weights for goods 
were in use in later times we already knew; but Solon, 
perhaps temporarily, raised them in a small degree. 

The piobable natnre of his proceeding is made clear by 
comparison with an Attic decree of some centuries later 
(C* jT. 0. 1. mSr /- <?■ ii 476) which runs as follows: ‘ The 
mina of commerce shall weigh 138 drachms of the 
Stephanephoros' (i.e. Attic drachms, and so be of the 
Pheidonian standard), * and there shall be added (thrown in) 
13 drachms.* It goes on to say that in every 5 minae, one 
mina shall be tlirown in in like manner, and in every talent 
a minae. Thus in case of the talent^ by thU extraordinary 
decree, every seller was bound to add ^ minae 

Ju case of a mina The date ol the decree is the 
SEJCond or first century B.C. 

Though it is difficult to understand the procedure in 
case of the 5 mina weight, which seems exceptional, it is 
impossible to regard this decree as anything but a deliberate 
attempt to make the sellers in the market give more than 
full weight Probably a custom had arisen of adding a 
little beyond the exact weight, as indeed often happens 
among ourselves, and this is made compulsory, by a really 

I Tlli.i ha* alraiwlx lH>en painted out hj Prof. V. Wilunowili-MolliiluJisrir, 
AriitoMa uad t p. tS. 
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demooratio law. a law wliicb would Iia^e satisfied Sbake- 
spaare's Jack Cade. Of course it was futile] but tbe mere 
fact that it w^as passed throws a remarkable light on the 
nature of the Uter democracy of Athens. If such laws 
could be made in the licllenistic age, after centuries of 
successful Athenian trading, we can scarcely be surprised 
that in the simple and unpractised sixth century B.c, even 
a'wise lawgiver who wished to conciliate the people should 
legislate to a similar effect, and ordain that the seller should 
give the buyer fill I weight and a little more* 

And this may explain a fact which I have else’where ^ 
noted^ that it h quite usual in the ease of Greek weights, 
and especially iii the case of the numerous Athetdan 
weights which have come down to us^ that they should be 
appreciably heavier than the standard. A people so fond 
of bargaining as the Greeks, whether ancient or modem, 
would greatly appreciate a liberal mcaj^urci and by using 
such weights and mea^res a dealer iu the market would 
be sure to increase his We must not hastily apply 

modem ecieutific notions on such subjects in the case of the 
ancient world. 

All through the course of history the tendency of coins 
is to doteriorate in weight and q'lality, tin less when some 
fully organised State with a commercial instinct makes it 
a part of its policy to keep up the standard, and in so doing 
perhaps to keep up the standard of its ueighboum. But the 
tendency in weights and meastires for goods is quite different; 
competition keeps them up or even raised them. This 
may explain how it was that Solon, while he increaii^d the 
measures and the commercial weights, lowered the standard 
of the coin. Formerly I supposed that his standard was 
slightly heavier than the Euboic, 57-5 grains for the draohnit 
in place of 65. But I am now csonvinced that this slight 
increase in the weight came in the time, not of Solon, but of 
Peisistratua, as shall be presently shown* 

Paragraph (5) is made somewhat obscure by the addition 


^ Ajiicle in Smith'* of 
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of tH© phrase irpoj ri ifofiurfia. Apart frozn that, we might 
naturally have supposed that it gives one the exact per¬ 
centage by which the Pheidonian weights wore increBsed, 
namely three mi sue to the talent, or 5 per cent And this 
must, in spite of the additional words, be what is meant. 
We must therefore take the phrase npbs vopitrpa to imply 
not that the coin-weights were raised, which is clearly not 
the fact, but that the weight of commodities which were 
bought and sold for money was raised. It seems to me 
that these interpretations give us for the first time a 
reasonable and probable view of the monetary reform of 
Solon. 


5 3, The Coinage of Peisisthatus. 

The date of the first issue of the well-known tetradmbhms 
of Athens, which bear on one side the head of Athena, on 
the other au owl and an olive-twig, has been much disputed. 
The opinion of Mr. Head, an opinion always entitled to 
great weight, assigns this issue to the early years of the 
sixth century, and to the reform of Solon. He observes 
that ^ * among them are the oldest and rudest esamples of 
a human head on any ancient coins ,. . and I take these to 
bo quite the earliest Greek coins which were struck with 
both obverse and reverse types(PI. II. 8-11.) 

On the other hand. Hr. Imhoof-Blumer and M. J. P. Six 
regard it as impossible that coins with two types on obverse 
and reverse should make their appearanoo so early. These 
excellent authorities think that this coinage did not arise 
until the time of Hippias, 520-514 b.c. The coins which 
appear to Head so rude, and which are indeed of very 
careless and primitive style, are regarded by them as 
barbarous copies, or coins issued at a time of stress, and 
not really very archaic. Imhoof regards them as struck 
during the democracy which followed the fall of Hippies: 
Six prefers to suppose that they were struck when Hippias 
was besieged in the Acropolis. 

* ^'irui., od. 2, p. 
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THE COINA(^E OF PEISISTEATUS l&o 

Blit what is the date of the reaUy earliest coins of Atheoa 
typOj those piecea of fir^e archaLo type the style of whioh is 
so distiDCtive that we can ventnre with confidence to give 
them a date ? I refer to such coins as Babelon PL XXSiVi 
14-18 ; XXXV, 1, 2 \ B. M- CiiL PL I. 11, PL U, 2, 7 ; and 
OUT PL II, y* 10. We must briefly consider their fabric and 
style* In regard to fabric, the most noteworthy fact is that 
they have a reverse—as well as an obvei'se—typo. This is 
a rare phenomenon in the sixth eentury^ east of the Adriatic. 
But double types ware in use in Italy at the middle of the 
sixth century; and some coins of Samos, which must be 
given to the same date, have a reverse type enclosed in an 
incuse square.^ But we know of no coins earlier than about 
550 BiC. which have two t 3 rpes. In regard to stylOii we have 
a great range of Athenian sculpture in the sixth century 
for comparison. The coins do not exhibit the so-called 
island style^ notable in the case of the dedicated Corae; 
but they may well be set beside the head of Athena irom 
the pedimental Gigantomachyp which may date from aboitt 
530-520 the head of the Caltbearer, and the heads of 
the bronze statuettes of Athena from the early strata- 

I therefore accept the view of several authorities, perhaps 
best defended by von Fritze,* that the earliest tetradrachms 
of Athene belong to the middle of the sixth ccntuiy' 
Von Fritze shows that the head oi Athena on them is about 
contemporary with that on the coins of Corinth of 55(^ 
5(X1 There can I think be little doubt that this 

coinage was initiated hy Peisistratua. That Tyrant hadp as 
every one knows, a special cult of Athena. He obtained 
possession of extensive mines of silveTi both at Laurium 
and in the valley of the StTymon* and required Urge issues 
of silver for the payment of his mercenaries. He filled 
Athens with artists, brought from Ionia and the Islands, 
and employed them on great w'orka. He made the Pan- 
athenaic festival more splendid. In short, he was precisely 

1 Ountnerp Samaif F]. L S-13. 

> tac. US. Soulsw Perrot, Bl^b 0 lotl^ and LprUlflim, 

a Scfl iHiboVS, p. * lldl, 1. 04- 
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the Tiitiii to ft eoiuBgi^^ It is possiblo that 

a great celebration of the Pftnathenaea by Feisistratns was 
the occasion of ita first appeftrance. 

The Athena coinage of Athensj from Its first appeainnoo, 
is regulated by a standard somewhat heavier than the 
Enboic—^drachm 5T‘5 grains (grm^4'37)j instead of 65 grains 
fgrm. 4-50), This is easily explicable if they were mued 
by a tyrant of magnificent ideas, anxious to make his 
city, his temple^ his coinSp the best in the world. The 
coins were of fine silver, almost: wSthont alloy j and they 
very speedily gained a reputation which they never lost^ 
They seem to have givon rise, almo:^ at once, to bar¬ 
barous imitations; and barbarous imitations existed until 
Hellenistic times, when the mint of Athens took carefiil 
measures to exclude such. Indeed, they were remarkably 
easy to copy; and there was no reason why they should 
not be copied by any tyrant or state which widbed to put 
silver into circulation. 

The raising of the monetary standard by Feisistratus is 
one of the landiuarke of the early coinage of Hollas. We 
have seen, in dealing with coins of Euboea, Oorinth* and 
other cities, that the action of Atliens compelled them also 
to raise the weight of their coins, which otherwise would 
have stood in an tin favourable position in the neutral 
markets^ And thus we are furnished with ft date in 
arranging the early series ef coins which is as valuable for 
the money of the sixth century as is the introduction of 
the Chian or Rhodian standard for the classification of the 
money of the early fourth century* Numismatists generally 
have missed this cliie^ because they have identified the 
Euboic and Attic standards, whereas the evidence of the 
coins themselves proves them to have been perceptibly 
differ entp 

The standard introduced by Feisistratus was used in the 
earliest times of coinage^ the sixth or even the seventh 
century, at Samos or some neighbonring eityt for eteotrum 
and for silver.^ It was also used at Oyxene for silver from 

^ *Vmm. /enm, pp. Kcfri, ili. 
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600 B.c, It appasTB to havo been derived from Egypt, 
where n k«ckt of the weight of 135-140 grains (gnu. S T4- 
9-07} was in use in the Delta. Through Nancratts this 
weight spread in one direction to Cyrene, in another to 
Samos. Peisistratus adopted it partly perhaps with a view 
to trade with Egypt. It ia a suggestive fact that large 
numbers of early Athenian tetradrachms have been found 
in Egypt, on the site of Nancratis and else where. 

Another explanation of the raising of the standard by 
Peisistratns may be found in the foot of his working mines 
of silver in Thrace. 'We see in examining the coins of 
'I'hasos and the neighbonring coast, that the stater in 
ordinary use there in the sixth century weighed from 14t) 
grains (grm. &-07) upwards. Whence this standard was 
derived is rmcertain ; but the source may very possibly be 
Egyptian, 

Whencesoever Peisistratus derived his coin-stand^, it 
is certain that its adoption at Athena was the beginning 
and foundation of Attic commercial supremacy. Thence¬ 
forward the Attic silver coin dominated more and more the 
trade of the Aegean, The pure and heavy coins of Athena 
tended to drive out inferior issues. When the reign of the 
tyrants at Athena gave way to that of the democracy, the 
determination of the people to lorce tlie circulation of their 
money grew stronger. Recently published inscriptions 
have proved to what a degree the Atheniau Demos hindered 
and prohibited the issue of coins by the subject allies in the 
time of the Delian League.' In a well-known passage in 
the Frogs (405 a, a) Aristophanes speaks of the Athenian 
coinage as everywhere dominant, received both by Greeks 
and barbarians. Even aRer the political fall of Athens, 
Xenophon could write * that foreign merchants who carried 
away from Athena not goods but the silver owls did good 
business, for they could anywhere part with them at 
a premium. 


' Wttil, til Ztilthr,/. A'uiHistii., KXV- p, tii ili law, Cli. XIV. 
» jDw iiS- 2. 
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The roots of the flourishiiig Atln^nian Empiro fed 
largely by the silver of Laurium. Tlie Pebiatratid comage 
preaenta a striking contract to the modest issues of Solon, 
scarcely to be distinguished from those of Euboea. It marks 
what Shakespeare calls * the tide in the affaii-s of men. ivhich 
taken at the Hood leads on to fortune ^ None of the 
triumpha of the Athenian tetrad raohms was greater than 
that which they won when the powerful tyrants of Sicily, 
Gelon and Hieron and Theron accepted their lead and 
initiated the splendid coinage of Sicily^ consisting mainly 
of tetradrachms of Attic weighty 

In the time of the Tyrant Hippiae {527-511 BpC.) a fresh 
crisis took place in the Athenian comage. if we may trust 
an obscure passage in the Oeeojioi^iica attributed to Aristotle^ 
which runs ‘he made the current money of Athena no 
longer legal tender, and Axing a rate of purchase ordered 
the people to bring it in to him, but when they were 
assembled in expectatiou of the issue of a new type he ^ve 
back the same money 

The natural way of taking this passage is as a statement 
that Hippias called in the current money, yaluing it at 
a certain rate of disconnt, and crediting at that rate those 
who brought it in; but afterwards he paid these persons 
not in a new and full-weighted coinage, but in the old 
currency* This, of course, ia a procedure the first part of 
which has been followed from time to time iu all countries, 
when a coinage has become outworn or debased, though 
more usually iu modem timcB it is the state and not the 
individual which bears the loss. But tharo are difficulties 
in supposing that this is the meaning of the writer, or at 
all events in supposing that this really took place at Athens. 
For the early money of Athens is of full weight and great 
purity^ so that there could be no excuse for calling it in as 
debased, and it is didicult to see what could have been the 
motive of the Tyrant. 

^ Tii t* tJ- u¥ tptt 

Af^yCpl9ri, (.k€6M* jl. 4, 
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M. Six, followed by Mr. Hill, Kaji supposed that though 
Hippias gavo back the Bame coin, he did not give it back at 
the same I'ate; but that he reduced the standard of the 
drachm from the earlier leTel of 135 grains to the later 
level of 67-5 grains, thus halving its weight; and while he 
had accepted the ordinary Athena and owl coins as di¬ 
drachms he returned them as tetradrachms, thus making 
a gain of 50 per cent.’ We have, however, seen that there 
is no valid reason for supposing the drachm between the 
times of Solon and Hippias to have been of double the 
weight of the later Athenian drachm : the view of M. Six 
therefore lacks foundation. 

Mr. Head has suggested ® that Hippias may have un¬ 
proved and modernized the types of the coinage \ although 
to the people who were expecting something quite different 
it might well seem the same coin over again. Perhaps this 
suggestion is the best. If we are to accept the statement of 
the Oeconomica as historic, the best plan is to take it quite 
literally and simply. Hippias, on some pretext, called in 
the money of the Athenians at a discount, and then, instead 
of Issuing an entirely fresh coinage, gave out coins of the 
old types at full value. A possibility which occurs to us is 
that his object may have been to exclude from the coinage 
the barbarous imitations which seem to have been so 
abundant. In any case the extant coins sufficiently prove 
that no great change took place at that time in the Athenian 
issues. 

M- Ral>filon and H- Six have been succesalul in showing 
that the fortunes of the house of Peisistratus have left 
decided traces on the coinage of Athens. The alliances 
and projects of the Tyrants are reflected in it. 

They cite the following coins*: 


^ thnn., p, ITS ; cL A'lem* 18^7, p. ^ H+ Babelonj 

TmiUf p, 742. 

■ Nvm^. (lArvn., p. 

* I ^^nnot Llifl reading of Mr. Sfiltnian. who ttio iniaoriplloi} 

l^( oil nil early totradmcliin of Athens p+ 2*8). Thw 

aupixtrtiKl (cttonUMst m to me to b« nGcEiloutfil luarkH^ and Iho omiiWiiGn of tho 
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1* Helmeted head of Atliona. HIP. Owl aod mr of eorii 
Nuhi.^ p. 1). Obol. Weight gnn. 0’65 (10 grains). 

2. Jaiiiform keadsj ^th beardless. A0E. HeadofAlhena 

helmeted to r, M, CaL 11. 10; Babeloo, Traiii^ 
PI. XXXrV, 19; Triliemiolwb 

3. Heod of Athena r. he] Dieted. J?sr* 4 0E. Female bend t. lifiir 

turned up behind. B. 3L C&i. IL 9; BabeloDi Traill, 
XXXrV^ 20; TrihemioboL 

Of these coins the first, bearing the name of Hip{pifiis), 
must almost certainly have been is;sued by the TjTant, on 
some oceasiOiL As the name of Athens^ is absent^ one may 
with great probability conjecture that it was struck not 
in that cityp but at some other place in w'hich the Tyrant 
took refuge. If it were a city of the Persian Empire, the 
Great King might well allow Hippias to place his name 
on the coin, aa he allowed Themistoclea to do at Magnesia^ 
half a century later. The city of Sigeium has the best 
claim from the historic point of view; since Hippias 
certainly repaired to that places and from theiice conspired 
against Athens. 3L Eabelon, however, observes^ that the 
later coins of Sigeinm never have an ear of corn as type, 
but the purely Athenian types of the head of Athena and 
the owl. He is therefore disposed rather to think of the 
Thracian Chersonese, where the oar of corn is frequent on 
the coins, although the historians do not inform us that 
Hippias had partisans in that district^ ■which was in the 
power of Miltiades, Tlie mint of Hie coin must tLcrefore 
be left doabtful. 

No. 2 13 by HL Six * regarded «3 a memoria] of the 
ftlliance between Hippias and Hippolochus, Tyrant of Lain- 
psaeus, and a, favourite of Harius, wlioso son Aoaiitidea took 
in marriage a daughter of Hippias; and this ooiijeoture 
has numismatic probability, as the janiform head is a fre¬ 
quent feature of the early coins of Lampsaens, and scarcely 

i^pinto canntli bts c^plnlnidd. Thi? coin is nuk—jirubalily a l>arThn.roiifl 

g nut At ion. 

* p. Bl 

* .ViiM. Ckrm^^ ISSCip p. I7S. 
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of other places. We hsve a coin of Larapisacas of Attic 
weight, perhaps struck on the same occasion (see p. 174). 

No. 3 is of more doubtful asgignmeut. JI. Six compares 
with the female head of the reverse that of Hera on coins 
^^^oa, and thinks that the coin may be a memorial of 
the alliance of Hippias with the Spartans; the Spartans 
having no coinage, Hippias might regard that of Heraea 
as the most characteristically Peloponnesian. This, how¬ 
ever, is fanciful. Unless the alliance was under the special 
patronage of Hera, her effigy would scarcely ba borrowed 
for the coin; we might rather expect on the coin under the 
circumstances the head or figure of the Zeus of Olympia. 
M. Babe Ion is disposed' rather to regard the head on the 
coin as that of the Nymph Larissa, and to consider it as 
a record of an alliance of Hippias with the powerful 
Aleuadae of Larissa, In fact, a Thessalian alliance of the 
Tyrant Is mentioned by Herodotus (v. 63), the Thessalians 
sending him a force of 1,000 horse. 

Thera is perhaps a weak point in these conjectures in 
the fact that coins (3) and (3) are both trihemiobols, that 
is, (»ins of an nnnsual denomination; and for such denomi¬ 
nations at Athens special types were chosen.® Nor is there 
any inscription on them to indicate that they are otlier 
than usual coins of Athens. 


{ 4. The Olive-Wseath op Athefa, 

On the earliest tetradraohms of Athena the helmet of the 
goddess bears no wreath. But the later archaic types 
(PL H. la) regularly have the wreath. The question 
naturally arises, on what occEision the change was made, 
and what it means. To this question a fairly satls&ctory 
answer can be given. The suggestion was made by M. Six® 
that it has reference to the victory of Marathon, in 490 b.c., 

' IViaife', u. I, p. 7i7. » Srt tHflw, Cli. xrv. 

* AVpn.fann., ISM, p. 170. 
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and M* Babelon ^ ha^ been able to contribute uumismatk 
evidence w'hicb ^eems almost conclusive in favoDT of that 
view. 

About 18SD there was found in the canal of Xerxea at 
Mount Athos a treasure of 300 darics and IQO Athenian 
tetradrachms.^ This treasure was almost certainly burled 
at the time of the Persian invasion in 4S0 n,c. One of the 
tetradrachms has been figured. It ia of barbarous fabric, 
probably an imitation, but the helmet of the goddess bears 
a wreath^ thus conclusively proving that the wreath was 
introdneed on the coins some time before 480 rc. 

In 1SS6 there was found on the Acropolis of Athens, 
between the outer wall and the Ereohtheum, just where 
the dedicated Come were diseovered, a treasure of Athenian 
coins, consisting of 35 tetradrachms, 2 drachms and 23 obols^ 
Theae coma^ were probably buried about 4S0 b.c. They 
are nearly all of barbarous fabric, and without the wreath. 
One only (which seems not to belong to the flnd^) is of 
careful work^ and has the wreath. Thus it would seem 
that it was very shortly before 480 b.c. that the olive-wreath 
made its appearance. 

Among the earliest in of the coins which bear it are 
the great Athenian dec^rachms. These are rare and 
exceptional coinsL It seems almost certain that they are 
contemporary with the Bamareteia of ten drachms struck 
in Sicily by Gelou after his defeat of the Carthaginians. 
As to the date and occasion of these latter there Is no 
disputa 

Thus the victory of Marathon seems to have left its ma rk^ 
not only in great dedications at Delphi and works of art at 
Athens, but also on the Issues of the Athenian mint. Hence¬ 
forward Athena bears constantly on the coins the olive- 
wreath of victory. Decadruchms seem in Greece only to 

1 IL 1, p. ^65. 

^ Eenl^ p. 44. 

^ of thoin In Bubvlon'B PI. XXXtVi, 

* Mr. K&mpfinBB has prov^ {Bvlt Carr. l&OS, p. $S) that thp eoin wStli 
i\iB oli wmith ia t ins^^rtlctn In t1i« HncL 
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liave beau issued on tko occasion of some great national 
triumph.^ 

If we may syuchronixe the decadraclim with Marathon, 
We obtain a valuable fixed point in the Athenian seriea 
For the decadrnchm is the latest of the tme archaic coins, 
and the type thus fixed is perpetuated on the tetradraohms 
fbr a centmy. It is true that the stereotyping of the style 
is not complete. We may trace first an excessive and 
lifeless convention in the copying, and then, in the fourth 
century, greater irregularity and carelessness. But speak¬ 
ing generally, the type of the normal Athenian coiuage 
daring the greatness of Athens is thus given. Just as the 
victory of Marathon fixed for the future the Athenian 
ideas of patriotism and glory, so the coiuage of Marathon 
fixed for the future the character of the Athenian coin. 

^ fb&iMily de^Adrachni? Ln WEre th^ following : 

—Afldr GvIqb'a victoiy* 

AtLina—fcRar Muathon* 

— aftor tha dofetE af tLa AthoDlaiks. 

Agrigontom^aftor tliA defeat ot th« AthBButii]s, 

Alei^nder Ihe Qroat —hlM TietorlM- 
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EARLY SILVER OF ASIA 

^ 1- Eabuest 

It appears that the silv^er coins issued by Croesns and 
the Persians were the earliest si Iyer issues of Asia of wide 
circnlatiotL Bat they were certainly not the very earliest 
in use. Silver coins of primitive aspect, with rough incuse 
reverses^ had already been struck by some of the Greek 
cities of the coast and the islands. This we may conclude 
on Yarions grounds, 

(1) A few silver coins of Asia are of esfcremelj early 
fabric^ and closely resemble the Ionian electram. I would 
take as examples the following: 

(A) Obi\ 'Rude feuiiOe head. lUv. Two iiicuse squares, one 
much larger than the other^ Weight 1&3-I (gruL 9-92^ 
Mucli worn and redacod in weight. Brit. Mus« (B. T, 
3tVIIIp 9.) The coin is probably of Aeginetan standard. 
It is attributed with probability to Gnidng* 

(B) Coin of Coa (Britiah Musoum}i 0h\ Crab. Two 

incuse squares, one much smaller than the other^ Weight 

(grin. PL lH, 1. Stater of AegirLetan 

standard. 

(2) The coins of Pbocaes appear to cease (for a long 
while) after the abandonment of the city by its inhabitants 
about 544 B.o. There are known many smdl silver coins of 
Phocaea which must have been atn^ck before this time. 
(See Babelon, Traits h, 1, pp. 323-330,) The standard 
of these coins 13 uncertain^ but there exist, as we shall 
presently see, larger coins of Phocaea of Aeginetan weight* 
which also precede the migration. The coinage of Phocor-a 
ie further discussed under South Italy (Ch. XI). 


EARLIEST ISSUES 


Tta peopla of Teoa also migrated about 544 to Abdom 
on the Tbracian coast Tha coinage of the city 13 not bow* 
ever in this case brought to an end* but continues. The 
earliest coins{type^ griffin with one paw raised) {B. M, El. 24J 
follow the Aeginetan standard, and are cortakily earlier 
than the migration to Abderap 

(3) Definite evidence of the issue of silver coins in Asia 
Minor^ and of the source whence the suggestion of them 
camOp 19 furnished by the important Island finds of statersp 
mostly of Aeginetan weighty which have been already dis¬ 
cussed in Chapter In these finds the great mass of the 
coins was from the mmt of Aogina. But there were many 
coinsj of Aeginetan weighty and similar in type and appear- 
anoe to Aeginetan coinSj which were struck at other islands 
of the Aegean^ In describing these finds 1 observed that 
some of the coins seemed to belong to the earliest issues In 
silver of tha cities of louia and the islands of the Ionian 
aud Carian coasts. This observation requires expansion 
and comment 

The coins in. question, almost all from the Island finds, 
are as follows: 

X. Cyme in Aeolis. 

Obu- Fore- part of hor^, to r- or Ip Eei\ Two incuse squAies, 
one large aud one emalh enclqeing patternsn Weight t 
ISl-e graiiis (grm. ll'70-12 04). (B. T- XIII. 22^34.) 

2 . MUetus. 

Obv. Fete-part of Hon looking back, with jwiw* HeiK Square 
incuse, eemotime^ enclosing a pattern. Weighty 181-6 
grains fgrm. I b70-12’04}. (B. T. XIX. 11-14.} 

3h Cbloa. 

Ol/v. Sphm?i Seated, body nearly i^niHeL to grouniJ. AVr. 
Incuso square, beside which n smaller incuse. Weighty 
grains (grm, 11 07-1244). Babeloii, TraiM, ii. 1, 

p. 630. 

4^ Tecs. 

Grifiiii seated wilb curled wing, 1. fore-paw raised. Aer. 
Rough incuse square. Weighty 90 4 grains (grm. 585). 
(B. T. XIII. 2.) 
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5, phcK^aaa. 

O&p. Fore i^rt of griffin^ latsuee square m four com^ti- 

meni& Weigli^^ 96 grama (grm. 6'26)i Bal>elon^ rrciiif^ 
ii. 1, p. ^27. 

6 . Easus. 

Obv* Youth ridmg on dolphin. Inciiae square. Weight, 

02 grains (gnn. 5-96). (B. T. XVlII. 1-3J 

I^induH in RbodOB. 

Head of lion, niouih open. Incuse square, divided 

into four- Weightt 167-72 grains (grui. lOSO-ll-10). 
(B. T. XX 10-1S4 

Fosoidlon in Carpatkosp 

Ohi\ Two dolphins passing one another, //fit!-. Incuse square 
in eight aecHonot the earliest coins of Aegiua- 

Weiglit, lSS-9d groinfi (grm. 12- 18-12-50), (B, LfXH, 

16 17 .) 

9. Cofl, 

Obv. Crab. ifcr. Larger and smaller Incuses, the larger divided 
into triangles. Weight, 188-00 grains (grm- I2’15-l2'36)p 
(B. T. XlX L) 

These coins require a few comments. 

(1) Cyme, il- J* P* Six has proposed for these coins the 
attribution to Mylae^ in Caris^ partly on the ground of 
fabric, and partly because a stater of electrum with the 
type of a half-horse is of the Milesian class, and should 
belong to the south of Asia Alinor^ This electrum stater, 
however, belongs to the Ionian Revolt, and may very prob¬ 
ably have been struck at Cyme- The silver also are beat 
attributed to that city, which was near to Smynia^ 

(2) Jailetuj^ The chief difficulty in assigning these coins 
to Miletus is the inscription OVA which oconrs on some of 
them, and has hitherto defied interpretation. But the type 
is practically identical with that in use in Miletus at a later 
time (Uon looking back at a star), and the Milesian origin 
is moat probable. It seems very unlikely that Miletus, 
being at the height of her power in the sixth century, 
would not issue silver coins. 
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(3) Chios. 5io silver coins of Asia are more archaic in 
appeaia^ioe than some which bear the type of the sphinx, 
and have usually been attributed to Chios. A recent excel¬ 
lent paper on the coins of Ohioa, by Mr, J. Mavrogordato,^ 
enables ns satisfactorily to deal witk these coins, 

1. The earlieat class consists of didrachma of Aeginetan 
standard: 

Ofrp. Archaic sphinx seated, body almost parallel to ground. 

lacose square, beside which smaller incuse. Weight, 
104grains (grni. Il'i)7-12,44), (PL III, 3.) 

2 . Next comes a rare didrachm of Enboic weight: 

Obv. Sphinx in form similar, but a Uttle mom advanced; in 
frent rosette. Rev. Incuse square, quartered. Weight, 
100 gniius (gnu. S'42). 

3. Next are didrachma of a lighter weight: 

Obv. Sphinx resembling the last, with separate lock falling 
from head, but the body slopes more. liee. Incuse square, 
quartered. Weight, 113-20 grains (grm. 7>32-7'7&J. Oue 
weighs lOo grains (gnn. 6-80, but this is quite exceptional). 

Three specimens of No. 1 were found in a hoard con¬ 
taining mostly coins of the islands of the Aegean Sea.* 
Some writers, without adequate reasons, have regarded it 
as improbable that this coin is of Chios. The rare Chian 
coin of Euboic or Attic weight must have been struck 
on the occasion of some convention with Athens or Euboea. 
After this coma the didrachms of the ordinary Chian 
standard, though at first they are somewhat light- 

(4) It is noteworthy that at Tecs, lasus, and Phocaea the 
drachm, and not the didrachm, of Aeginetan weight is 
in use. 

(5) The Aeginetan standard of this coin, as well as Its 
mint, seems certain. But the coin of Phocaea, which 
sncceeds it, 

Ohv. Grifiio walkiug, raisuig fore-fuct. Rev- Incuse square 
quartered. WeighL 193 grains (grui. 12-&1), 

' Xr4iHh CAfWI.| lU15p 1^. L 
* t!rWJllWtll in IfwiKL jj. IS# 
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IS somowhat later in fabric. Mr. Head ’ observes that It 
has lost 20 gmins through corrosion; it must therefore 
foEow the Phoemciau standard, rather than ths Acginetan. 

(7 and 8J The authorities have been greatly exercised 
as to the attribution of these coins. No. 7 they have given 
to a great variety of places: no. 8 to Argos, Delos, and 
Thera. The whole difficulty has arisen because numis¬ 
matists did not observe that shortly after coinage was 
started at Aegina many of the cities of Asia Minor and 
the islands of the coast issued money on the same standard; 
and then before long gave np the Aeginetan for Asiatic 
standards, retaining the types. If this is borne in mind, 
it will be most natural to regard the Hon’s head coin, 
(no. 7) as belonging to Lindus, siuoe the typo is almost 
identical with that of later coins of Lindas, and the coin 
with the dolphins (no. S} as belonging to Carpathos, which 
city is naturally indicated by the type. 

10. BardanuB in 'Troas {f} 

0&t‘. Cock b Hev. Incuse formed of eight triangles. Weight, 

1W graina (grm. 1381). DfontaguCollection. (B.T.XVI. 

10 .) 

This coin also belonged to the Santorin find. The attribu¬ 
tion to Dardanns was suggested by Mr. Head;* but here 
again the evidence of the electrum points in another 
direction. There are many early electrum coins with the 
type of the cock, some of them found by Mr. Hogarth ® on 
the site of the temple of Artemis at Ephesus, and belonging 
almost oartainly to Southern Ionia. The electrum stater 
of the time of the Ionian revolt, bearing the cock as type, 
is of uncertain attribution; but Miletus has as good a claim 
to it aa any city. As we have seen, Miletus did, in all prob¬ 
ability, strike silver staters of Aeginetan weight; and it 
ia possible that the coin above mentioned may belong to 
Miletus. The best plan is to leave its place of mint 
undetermined. 


‘ if. OU. CWbj /Mffl, p, Sll, * a. U. Oif. hniit, p. ml if. 

* at Ephe9tuir p. 8 1 . 
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The dominenoe of the Aegineten coinage is conspionous. 
It geemi^ even to have been used at Athens till the time 
of Solon. Westwards it did not spread i for it is a mistake 
to regard as of Aegiuei^n standard either the staters of 
Corcjra or the earliest issues of Sicily at Naxos and Hhnera,^ 
In both those cases the standard was really that of Corinth: 
the Coreyrean staters being tetradraehms of that standard, 
and the early coins of Sicily didrachma. Baton all shores 
of the Aegean and the Euxine the Aeginetan standard was 
victorion^^ It was not only that the Aeginetan was the 
earliest silver coinage, and held for a time a monopoly^ 
but that the Aeginetans were the most successful and 
wealthiest of merchants, though they founded no colonies. 

The invasion of Ionia by the Aeginetan standard is a 
very interesting phenomenon. How coins minted on this 
standard fitted in with the electnim issnes which were 
there in pos^salon^ we have no Means of knowing* All 
these coins are very early, earlier than the time of Croesus. 
And it would seem that as soon as the state i^ues of 
Croestis and Gyms in pure gold made their appearance, 
and the Ionian eleetrum was superseded, most of the cities 
which had for a time adopted the Aeginetan standard gave 
it np for some silver standard (Phoenician or Persian) more 
in accord with the Croesean and daric currency. 

There w'ere, however, three districts in which the 
Aeginetan standard was retained after the time of Croesus. 
The first is the cities of S.W. Asia Minor, Cnidus* lasus, 
GoSj Camims. The Carian cities had a Dorian origin, and 
probably retained a connexion with PelopouuesuSp They 
liad an union centring in the temple of Apollo Triopius 
near Cnidus. Herodotns ^ gives the names of the cities 
belonging to the league as Gnidus, Halicarnassus, Cos, and 
the three Bhodian cities, Lindas^ lalysns. and Gamirus. It 
is interesting to observe that this religious league does not 
Include all the Carian cities which used the Aegiuetan 
standard; but five of the cities above mentioned, On id ns, 
Halicarnassus, Coe, Liudus, and Gamirus, used thia standard. 


* I* m. 
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So did Gliersonesiis, that is the Tripolis of Ghersonestis ^ m 
the immediate neighbonrhood of Cnidus ^ and lasns farther 
to the north. 

Some of the most noteworthy coins of the Oailan district 
in the latter part of the sixth century are — 

Cnidus. 

Obv- Foxe-part of HoiIp Ecv* KNIAION (uiiually abbreviated( 
Archaic head of Aphrodite. Weighty grains (gnu. 

6 10-646). (FL HI. 8,) 

Cob. 

Ohv* Crab. Ecv. Incuse squares. Weighty ISO o grains {griiL 
12 28). British Museum. (FL 111. 1.) 

CamiruB in Bhodes. 

O&r. Fig-leaf. -ffep. Incuse divided by band. Weighty 188-86 
grains (gnn 11-89-12 03). (PL III. 7.) 

Chersoaeaus of Caria, 

O&p, Fore-part of lioDp with paw. Jfep. XEP Fuie-parl of btilL 
llVelgbt, 183 grains (gno. 11B3). |PL ni. 64 

lasne in Caria. 

O&r. Youth riding on dolphin. Incuse squarOi Weighty 
92-8 grains (grm. &-97-6-99). (B. T. XVII I, L, 3.) 

It is noteworthy that the cities of this district of Asia 
Minor are cut off by mountains firom the iuteriorj so that 
island inEuenoe wouldp in their caae, be conHiderablo. 

The second group consists of a single Ionian eity^ Teosj 
Tvbicb kept to the Aeginetan weight when the other cities 
of Ionia gave it up. The reason for this anomaly may 
probably be found in the fact that the Aeginetau standard 
for silver coin was dominant in the Black Seap and the 
relations between Teas and the Black Sea are indicated 
by the foundation of Phanagoiia on the Asiatic side by the 
people of Teos. 

It was the Phoenician standard, not the Aeginetan, which 
the people of Teos carried with them to their now home at 
Abdera In Thrace. Phocaea. as we have seen, aoems to 
have issuecl a few coins on the Aeginetau standard. But 


^ Sm Bnkwioiit Ty^Uttf lL 1. p, iSS. 
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iu tlitj casa of as in that of Taos, i-t was not the 

Aeginetan standard but an Asiatic standard which the 
people who emigrated took with them to their new home. 
The base silver issued by Phocaea is discussed iatern. 

The third group comprises some cities on the Black Sea, 
of which Sinope and Panticapaeum struck money before 
500 S.C- Thesa, it is probable^ in the great time of Miletus 
used the Milesian electmui. They seem to have been 
unaffected by the coinages of Croesus and the Persians. 
After the fall of Miletus there came a time when the 
trade of the Black Sea fell partially Into the hands of the 
Aeginetans, Xerxes at the Hellespont^ saw ships sailing 
out of the Enxine laden with corn for Aegina and Pelopon- 
nese. The silver coinage of Sinope* begins just at this 
time, and it seems to follow the Aeginetan standard, only 
issuing the drachm instead of the didrachm^ The earliest 
coins of Sinope arc very heavy. 

Sinope. 

Obi\ Eagle's head; beneath, dolphin- Iiei\ Incuse square in 
four oeiaiiartnienta^ Weight, 100-02 gniitis (grinK 6-4S— 
5 98). {B. T. X¥II. 1-0.) 

Fanticapaeum. 

OIp. Lion's scalp, facing. Rough incuse square. Weight, 

91 grams fgrm. 6 89), (B. T, KVII. 9.) 

The facts thus put together seem to indicate that the 
Aeginetan standard was an exotic in Pentua, but that 
several cities and districts passed on to it from the Milesian 
standard. The Milesian stater only weighing 22:2 grains 
(grm. 14’40), the fall to tho Aeginetan stater of 192 grains 
(grm. 12-44) was not great, and may have been gradual. 
Nevertheless the adoption of the Aeginetan stater marks 
not only a slight lowering of standard, but also the intro¬ 
duction of the drachm in place of the trinal division, the 
adoption of silver instead of eloctmm aa the standard^ and 

^ Hdt. viL 147. Tti&uglj the npceeli of Xer^Es on Uiia nccuioii may l>« an 
in^sntion^ we tnny accept 11 le teftlUnimy uf Horodot^H Wt tfl TncU of com- 
mcfco. 

* £jix anil WrDtIi (17. M. give it to Llio lltiio 4SC B. 
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tlie passiug ovier to an essentially EurDjpean way of reckoning. 
And the change mast haye taken place early in the sixth 
centuiy, certainly before the destruction of Miletus hy the 
Persians, 

There is another region, that of Cilicia and Cyprus, in 
which early coins of Aegiuetan standard are usually sup¬ 
posed to have been struck. But this opinion appears to ^ 
crroneous- 

M. Bahelon gives the following attributions: 

Celenderis in Cilicia. 

Obv. Gnat kneeling. 7(‘er. Rudo incuse. Weight, 113-90 grains 
fgrm. 6 05^ 95), {B, T. XZV. I-AJ 

Mallus in Cilicia, 

G&r, Winged figure running. Rec. Conical stone in Hide 
incuse Weight, 186-178 gritins (grin, 11 ‘98-11-69). (B, T. 
XXV. 6-17.) 

Both of these assignments are more than doubtful. The 
coin given to Celenderis probably belongs to the Island of 
Andros. The coin given to Mallus was assigned to that 
city by the high authority of Dr. Xmhoof-Blumer j but the 
latter has since retracted his attribution.' He now gives 
the coin to Aphrodisias in Cilicia; but there does not 
appear to be any bettor reason in this case than in the 
other. In the absence of any other coins of Aegluetan 
weight belonging to cities on this part of the coast, we may 
best regard the coin as belonging to some other region. 
The Vi'cight would best suit Caria. It has commonly been 
supposed —and the view is even accepted by Head — that the 
archaic coins of Cyprus follow the Aeginetan standard ; 
but Mr, Hill in the B. if. Cat Cilicia * states the matter 
exactly. ' For all practical purposes the coins (of Cyprus) 
were of the Persic standard,* I do not think that there are 
any grounds for hoi ding that the Aeginetan standard gained 
even theoretic sway in Cyprus. 

It Is interesting to see that the Aeginetan silver standard, 


^ |(, [>, 435 . 
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Uk^ thci pow^r of the Athenian Empire, does nob extend as 
far west as Cilicia and Cyprus. 

§ 2, The Attic Standahd. 

Thera are very few certain examples of silver coins being 
minted in Asia at this period on the Enboic, Corinthian, or 
Attic standards- The coins commonly given to Samos, and 
regaided as of Attio weighty with types of the fore-part of 
a bull, and a lion's head facing, have already been considered 
in ChaptOT I, ’^vhere it is suggested that they follow a 
standard different from the Enboio and of earlier origin 
than the Attic. The archaic coin bearing aa type a IjTOp 
attributed to Colophon in the flhtoria Numomm (ed. 1), is 
withdrawn from that city in the BritiJih 3(u^eum Catalogue 
of I and assigned, in the second edition of the Histonay 
to Deloe. The remarkable archaic coin (06t7. Lion tearing 
prey: Eorepart of winged boar iu incttsc; Weighty 

266 grains (grm. lT-2^3): (b. M. IL 23 )) was formerly 
attributed to Cla^omenae, but is now reckoned among the 
iincertaim The weight is certainly Attic (or Cyrenaic), not 
Euboic. It seems very improbable that it cau belong to 
Ionia. A few of the coins of Chios* as we have seeUt 
were minted ou the Euboic standard \ but it soon gives 
way to the standard called Chian. There remains only the 
beautiful coin of Methynma, which is certainly of Attic 
weight: 

O&r. MA0YMNAiO£. Boar to r. scrstchiug himself 

Inacr. repeated. Head of Athena r*, Fegasos on her 
helmet. ’Weight, 132-126 grains (grm. 8-5B-S-16). {PL 
VI. 11.) 

=!■ 

M. Six^ assigns it to the period 533-513 b-o., between 
the death of Poljcrates and the instiitutiou of Coea as ruler 
of Lesbos by tbs Persians. I do not thinlf that it can be 
so early, and I would assign it to tke period 430-460 a.o. 
It must have been struck ou the occasion of some alliance 
or understanding with Athens, An alliance with Athena 


' Nvm. CAron., 19^, 101. 
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suggests itself in the case of a coin stmck probably at 
Lampsacus ^: 

Foi^part of nTnged horse. Ret;, laouse-square^ qiiartereO^ 
’Weight, ^ grains (gno^ 2-16). 

This h clearly a hemidrachni of Attic standard; in fabric 
it is earlier than the sil^rer of Lampsacus struck at the 
time of the Ionian RcTOlt. It may we U be a memorial of 
an alliance between Lampsacus and Hippias of Athene as 
Six has suggested.^ 

We haye above (p. Ifi7) toet with a coin of Chios of 
Attic weighty perhaps recording a similar alliance. 


§ 3. PHOE:^^c^AN Standard. 

Although the Asiatic cities in the half-eenluty pre¬ 
ceding 4S0 setting aside the exceptions which 

I have mentioned, are tx^ally said to have issued 
silver money on either the Babylonic (Persian) or the 
Phoenician (Grraeco-Asiatic) standard, yet as a matter 
of fact there prevails a great irregularity in the weights 
of such coins. Strictly speaking, every city eoems 
to have used a standard of its own, which (a remark¬ 
able fact) seems, when once fairly established, to have held 
its own for long periods. We can^ however, distinguish 
a heavier standard with a stater of about 240 grains (grm. 
15-50), or the half of thiSp 120 grains (grm. 7-75), and a 
lighter standard with a stater of about 216 grains (gnu. 14), 
or the half of this, IDS grains (gmi. 7)jand we can distinguish 
between the heavier Persian standard, with a stater of 
about 168 grains (grm. 10 88), or its half, 84 grains (grm. 
544), and the lighter Babylonic standard with a etnter of 
152-142 grains (grm. D-84^9-20). 

We have seen, in treating of the electrum coins of Asia, 
that cities to the north of Smyrna and the Hermns valley. 


* Ifabelon, JVtrffr', ii, I, pt 
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sueh cities as Lampsacus* Cyasicus, and Phocaea, minted 
ekotmm on the Fhocaeau standard, which is the same 
as that above called heavy Phoenioian. At the same 
period^ the cities to the sonih of the Hermna, such as 
Miletus and Epbe$tiB> used the Milesian standard, which is 
identical with that above caUed the light PhoeniciaiL The 
same division applies in the case of the silver coin. The 
cities to the north of the Hernins still use the heavierj and 
those to the south of the Hermus the lighter standard. We 
may well then retain the names Phocaean and Milesian 
standards in preference to the more cnmbroua names of 
heavy and light Phoenician or GraecoA^siatic. 

We begin with the cities which struck silver on the 
Phocaean standard: 

Fhocaea. 

Obf. Seal, Incuse square^ Weighty 57-60 grams {grm* 

3-68-3 m <B. T. XIII. 12.} 

Tenedoa. 

Oht'. Jaaiform keads, male and female. TENE4I0N. 

Blpeiinis ; amphora attached to it. Weight, 2S9—fS 
grains tgrm. 15-48^15 73). iFL III. 8; B. IL II. IS.) 
Also the half of this: the didrachm.^ 

Parinm, 

Obv. Gorgon head. Hev. Pattern in incuse square. Weight, 
60-61 grains (grm* 3-24-3 (B. T+ XVl. 32^ 33,) Aim 

the lialf and the quarter. 

The attribution to Parium of these coins k probable but 
not certairu It is notable that Teaedos and Parium are close 
to the Hellespont, and in the line of commerce^ 

Chios also may be classed as using the Phocaean standard, 
though some of its coins, up to 122 grains (grm. 7 90) 
(B. T. XII), exceed the limit usual with this standard. We 
shall see in a later chapter* that in the fifth century the 


* B&belnn, r^iAiTir, li. 1, p. 367+ 
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Clii&ii tetmdmchm was regarded as a fortieth of the miua 
of Aegina j and it is quite possible that from the begiuuing 
it had a rcoogulzed relation to the island coinage. In 
that case the Chians, after beginning, as we have seen, with 
a stater which was a fiftieth part of the Aeginetan mine 
fp. 167), went on to a stater which was the fortieth part of 
that minft. 

Some cities, Phocaea, Mytilene, and Cyzions, also issued, 
on the Phocaaan standard, coins of base qiuditj, bearing the 
same relation to silver which electmm bears to gold. At a 
later period, as we know from the excellent testimony of an 
inscription, PLocaea and Mytilene made a convention hy 
which they issued alternately hectae of electrum struck 
on the Phocaean standard, liectae of poor quality of 
metal, though good as works of art. The base silver issued 
earlier by Phocaea and Mytilene is of metal called billon, 
being silver adulterated with copper and lead. It is 
interesting to observe that the chief cities which issued 
electmm also struck in base silver. Mr. Head long ago 
conjoctured that whereas the Milesian electrum was int ended 
to pass as a special metal, the Phocaean electram was 
intended to pass as gold ‘; and we may best accept this view. 
The Phocaean electram contains, according to the experi* 
mants of Mr. Head, from 51 to 64 per cent, of gold j the 
billon of Mytilene, according to Lenormant, contains about 
40 per cent, of pure silver.* It may be suggested that the 
people of Cyzicus, Phocaea, aud Lesbos, having found their 
issues of electnun exceedingly profitable, tried a similar 
experiment with stiver. There is no pure silver at Mytilene 
contomporaty with the billon. The billon begins about 
350 HvC. aud oontinues till about 440, Silver begins at 
Mytilene about 440.* The exceptional silver coin issued at 
Methyinna about 480 b. c. conforms, as we have seen, to the 
Attic standard. 


^ Hat Gr, OpiiWj p, xiVi % aWOp p, $L 
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The principal early coins in biUon are the following (all 
have incuse reverse): 

Wtfgitl. 



gmt. 


Bn^flEoin. 

1. Faur-ldf (on shield} 

13-24-1S33 

235-e 

p. 3*4 

PI. XIV. 1 

2, Heiiil of lion to 1. 

l?i-]0-1519 

m-4 

p. 3iti 

Tt - 

3, LiQii’'a racing 

14 35 

229 

tr 

3 

4, OargDR'inaak 

14^^-14 45 

320^3 


pj ^ 

5, &f b*ar 


106 

p- 347 


fi. Two Jifttidii 

7, Calf» hfeftd 

3L CAlr Lnoeli ng; dIiotc^ cook 
C^CU6. 

u'4iU5"G2 

3-38 

IC2-7!I 

SH-5 

p. 359 

rp 

PL XV, 14 
I, 17 

9. Htid toil at tunny 

N-22-14 70 

3^-^7 

p. ano 

PL xvr25 


The coins of Pari am, above described as being of silver, 
are not of quite pure metal, 

A quantity of smaller divisions was issued; but, as 
M. Babelon observes, they are not to be trusted for the 
detenuiuatiou of standards; they vary considerably in 
weighty and a little added or subtracted takes them over 
apparently from one standard to another. 

If we examine the above-mentioned larger coins, they 
present simple phenomena. M. Babelon, losing as I think 
the wood in the trees, assigns the base silver coins of 
Phocaea and Mytilene to a number of standards, tbeEuboio, 
Aeginetan, Persian, and Phocaean. All, however, except 
6 and 7, may be reasonably assigned to the standard which 
we may call Phocaean, with a telradraehm of 336 grains 
(grm, 15*30) and a didrachm of 118 grains (grm. 7-65), 
Numbers 6 and 7 of-the list, however, follow the Persian 
standard. They are certainly later than the others, and it 
would be natural to assign them to the period of the 
expeditions of Darius and Xerxes. 

The principal issues of silver, according to the lighter 
Phoenician or Hilesian atandaitl, in the latter part of the 
sixth century, are ; 

Oln\ Liou^a facing, liev- ^A- Fore-pnrt of hulL W&igh^ 
193-2Q2 grains (gnn. 12 aO-13 a5)L (PL IIL 10; B. T. 
XI 23-30.) 

X 


lift 
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Ephesus. 

Gbv, Bee. Itee. Incuse square^ quartered. Weiglit, 50-58 
grains (gnn. 3-20-3-60). (PL III. fl f B. T. XI. 13-16,} 
Foseidion in Carpathos. 

OU-. Two dolphins passing one another ; beneath, a smaller 
dolphin ; in square. Rev, Incuse square dirided by hand. 
Weight 200-314 grains (grm. 13-50-1S-90). (PL m. 11; 
B. K. m. 22; B. T. XIX. B-lO.) 
lalyfiUB in BJiodea. 

Obv. Fore-part of winged boar. Jfep. (£ A Y i 10 N. Eagle's head r 
in square. Weight, 323-30 grains (grm. 14-43-U-S6I. 
(PL m, 12; B. M. III. 31; B. T. XX. 14.1 
Ztindus in Bhodes. 

O&t?. Lions head. Rev. Inscr. Incuse square divided I>y luind ; 
sometimes inscr. AINdl. Weighty 310-213 grains (grm. 
18-60-13-80). (B. T, XX. 16-30.) 

It will ba observed that the standards of these coins vary 
notably. 

A coin of Milesian weight has been, in the B. M. CaL 
^Voas (no. 1, p. 43), given to Cebron^ 

Obv. Head of ram r. Ret/. Quadripartite iiicuse square. Weight, 
217 grains (gnn. 14-08|. 

Here again we may follow the lead of the electTum coins 
on which a ram and a ram’s head are frequent devices-' 
but in all cases they are of Milesian weight and South 
Ionian character. It seems dear that the coin we are 
oonaidering cannot belong to the IVoad, Clazomeme has 
been suggested as an alternative, and to this there is not 
tha same objection. 

other silver coins of Milesian weight, mostly didraehms, 
struck at Lampsaens, Eiytbrae. dazomenae. Miletus, and 
Chios, at the time of the Ionian Revolt, have been discussed 
already in Oh. III. 

It is noteworthy that, whereas the electrum of Ionia is 
divided into thirds, sixths, and twelfths, the silver coinage 
of the cities of Asia from the first divides by two and 

‘ EftiH-loh, H. I, p, 
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Wo have the tetradmchm, the drachm, the obolt and their 
divisiom^ and multiple^. We mtist suppoae that it wa^ the 
influence of Hellos, and mainly of Aegina, which introduced 
into Asia the drachmal division. But this division, while 
thoroughly adopted by the Greek eitioSp does not seem to 
have passed into the state coinage of Persia. The silver 
coin there is properly the siglos or shekel; and if it is 
sometimes spoken of as the Peraian drachm, this way of 
speaking is only derived; nor does the shekel divide in 
currency j there are no Persian state hemidraehim or obols 
of silver; only among the later i^ues we find thirds of the 
shekel, which might, no doubt, be called diobols.^ 

If there were a serious attempt to keep the silver coins 
in a certain ratio of value to the gold, it might seem to 
account for considerable fluctuations in their standards 
When or where gold was at a premium » the silver standard 
might rise, as at Chios, to 240 grains: where gold w^as at 
a discount the silver standard might fall, as at Ephesus 
and Samos, to near 200 grains^ This explanation, however, 
does not satisfactorily accoimt for the varieties of the 
loniBni silver standards, and there remains to be accounted 
for the fact that when once a silver standard has gained 
acceptance in a city, it remains fixed there for centuries. 
Gold could not be permanently at a lower value in the 
northern eities of Ionia than in the southern, distant onij 
a few hours" sail. This view must therefore be definitely 
rejected. 

5 4. PES.S1AN Standahd. 

It was on this standard that the main currency of Asia in 
early times was based. The Persian silver sigli or shekels 
of 86 grains (gtm. 5o7) circulated in immense quantities 
iu the interior of Asia Minor and are now found in hoards. 
A great proportion of them bear countermarks, small devices 
stamped upon them, probably by the collectors of the king's 
taxes, or by the local authorities in the ditferent satrapies ^ 

^ ii. 2; PI, lx.xT7ii. IS. 

* A'mmi. p. 1+ 
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The countermarks may have been intended to guarantee 
them for currency in particular districts. The aigU dn 
not appear, however, to have been the normal currency 
in aD parts of Asia Minor. In the south of that region they 
were dominant, and the Greek cities of Pamphylia, Cilicia, 
and Cj'prns conformed the coins of their civic issues to this 
standard. In the cities of the Ionian and Mysian coast, 
on the other hand, the Persian sigli were less frequent, and 
the standard used for the civic issues was, as we have seen, 
usually some variety of the Phoenician. 

As I have already observed, in the civic coinages which 
followed the Persian standard, the weight of the sigloa was 
treated as a drachm, and multiplied or divided after the 
manner of the Greek silver coinage. 

Didrachms of thU standard, 172-176 gmins (grm, 11-14- 
10*50) were minted at many cities of the south coast as 
early as or earlier than 500, But in no case can they be 
given to an earlier date than the Persian Conquest. 

Among these cities are: 

Fbaaclis. 

OiiV. Prow of galley in the form of a hoar’s head, lies. So 
timea ioscr. Incuse square; or stern of ship in incuse. 
Weight, 167-172 grains (gnu, lO-SO-lMS). (PI. III. 13 ; 
B. M, III, 36; B. 1*. aCXiII.) 

Aspandus and 

O&v. Warrior advancing. Itea. Inser. Triquetra of logs. 
Weight, 164-170 "raias fgrm. 10-60-11), (B. T. XXIII,) 

Sid^., 

Otu'. Pomegranjite. Eev. Ilcod of Athenn, Weight, 158-172 
grains (grm. 10-20-1 MO). (B. T. XXIV. 6-0,) 

These cities lie near together in Pamphylia on the 
southern shore of Asia Minor. Opposite is the island of 
Cyprus, where most of the cities used the same standard, 
Salamis, Citium, Idalium, and Phphos. Outside this region 
we cannot find cities which have used it. The cities of 
Cilicia would no doubt have used it, had they stnxek coins 
in the sixth century. But this docs not seem to have been 
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the ca^e; and other coius of the Persian standard, given to 
the sixth century and to Asia Minor mints, seem to be 
wrongly assigned- 

J. R Six,^ followed with much hesitation by M, Babelon, 
proposes to give to the Cilician city of Issus a series of 
archaic coins having on the obverse the head of a roaring 
Hon with paw advanced* on the reverse im inense square 
made up of four trianglea Weight 168-158 grains (grm. 
10*a6"10-:23)^ For this attribution^ however, the only 
evidence is a very doubtful reading by M. Six of It^ A ION 
on a satrapal coin at The Hague which bear^ on the obverse 
a lion's head and two paws. The legend certainly cannot 
be read on a photograph of the coin,* and M. Babelon rejects 
it. Mr. Hill is disposed to give these coins to Selge’ in 
Pamphyiia. 

There is a very remarkable stater given to the Island of 
Calymnos : ^ 

Obv* Rude head of warrior io a crested helmeh Eev, Seven- 
stringed lyre fitted into an ineuae. Carious flat fabric. 
Weight, 162-156 grains {grm. 10-50-Khl0), (PI. III. 14; 
R M. 111. 2n.) 

The coin is carefully struck: it ^Is quite a mistake to 
suppose the exaggerated and absui^ features of tho head 
of the obverse to be the result of clumsy archaism : they 
are intentionally made so. Nor is tho fitting of the reverse- 
type into the incuse really sTchaic, Almost the nearest 
parallel is to be found on the early coins of Parium and 
of Zancle in Sicily; also on a coin of Eivstria in Euboea,* 
where the sepia on the reverse is similarly fitted into an 
incuse. This coin of Eretria is given in the B. M. Cafa- 
togtie to 480-413 a.a i I do not think that the coin before 

ns is much earlier, Closely similar also are the earliest 

coins of Tyre, of about 450 n, 0*^ bearing on the reverse an 

^ Chrim.Y 1S83, |iu IIG ; af, Traitp^ jj, p. ^7^ 

' Tmiti, FI. iXY. 20. 

* B. a. Oil. Lffcia, CSV. 

* M* XT. €aL Cflrifl, FI. lodi. $; Trai(t^ PI+ iTiU. 2Er 
» B. K CuL Ctniml Gma, ji. 121, SO; PI. Kxiii. 4. 
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owl fitted into an incuse (B. 3f, Cat Phoenicia, PI. XX^mi. 
9). It is true that the two types of a hei meted head and 
a lyre are found together on later coins of Calymuos. Yet 
the fabric of our coin, which is quite different from that 
of Caria, and the weight, which is unknown west of Lycia, 
make us hesitate to give the coin to Calymuos, and we must 
certainly withdraw it from the very early period. 

Several Greek cities cn the Asiatic side, situated near 
the entrance to the Eoxine, or cn the shorea of the Pro¬ 
pontis, struck coins on the Persian standard before or daring 
the Persian wars. 

Antaudros. 

Obi). Fois-pai't of lien. Ret), Gust and pine-tree. Weight, 171 
grains (grai. 11- 10). Didrwhm. {B. T. CLXin. L) 

Abydos. 

Obv. ABYAHMON, £agle. Jfee. Gergen-liead. Weight, S4- 
80 grains (gmi. 541-6-21). Drachm. (B. T. CLXVII. aa.) 

Lampsacna 

06a Janiform famale head. Eee, Head of Athena Weight, 
85-72 grains fgrni, 5-50-4-85). tB, T. XVI. IS,) 

Aatacus. 

Obp. Lobster. Res. At. Head of Nymplu Weight, 76 grains 
fgna. 4-90}. (B. T. CLXXXI, X-6.) 

It is to be observed that M, Babelou gives these coins of 
Antandros, Abydos, and Astacus to the time after 4R0 B.c, 
It is rather on the ground of historic probability than on any 
other ground that I place them earlier. 

It is noteworthy that there is no corresponding coinage 
of Persian weight before 480 n.a on the European aide, 
Cardia in the Thracian Chersonese iasned, as we have seen, 
money on the Attic standard. The coins of Salymbria are 
almost undistingaiahable from those of Licaea, and follow, 
like them, the standard of Abdera. 

The coins of the Lycian cities certainly do not follow the 
royal Persian standard, but one 30 grains lighter. 
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The Lycian coins struck before 4S0 n,c. seem to bave the 
following weights:' 

Stater. - 148-186 grains , . gnu. 9-60-8'30 

(some lighter) 

Third or tetrobol . , 46~88 grains . « grm- 8 — 2'46 

Sixth or diobol . . , 22-18 grains , . grm. 1'40-1-16 

The only other district which strack on a similar staiidard 
is that of the minting tribes of the Thrsco-Macedonian 
coast But their stater is half a gramme heavier, and they 
divide it by two and do not strike any coin equivalent to the 
Lycian thirds. 

This standard is difficult to explain. It cannot be the 
Attic, being decidedly too heavy. What is clear is that 
it is a system of thirds and sixths like that of the eUctmm 
coins or that of Corinth, and that the weight of the coins 
varies in a remarkable and inexplicable way (see p. 188}, 

Six and Head have called it Babylonio. But it cannot be 
the silver standard adopted by the Persians from Babylon, 
If we could with any confidence accept the statement of 
Herodotus that there was a talent in use for silver in the Per’ 
sian Empire equal to 70 Euboic tninae,* this would about 
^ve us the required weight. But Mommsen, with the 
general approval of numismatists, has corrected Herodotus's 
70 to 78; and it is certain that if the Lydian and royal 
Persian silver coinage was minted on the Babylonic 
standard, 78 ; 60 rather than 70 : 60 represents the true 
proportion of that standard to the Euboic, The feet that 
the stater in Lycia is divided into thirds and sixths, not 
into halves, is a strong reason for supposing that, whence¬ 
soever the standard may be derived, it is of Asiatic 
character. 

The natural supposition would be that the heavier coins 
were the earlier, and that the lighter coins, which are 
practically of Attic standard, were struck towards the 

^ B. Cai- lyckif pp. 1-10. 

f Udt. ill. SO, Jiiliuft F^Uux (Qnetn. Lx. S&) ths sutufl pnifMirtifeTi 

u Hwrodotqi?, It la unctrUSh wlit^thtr lUro^loliii \i hja antl^ority or not. 
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middle of the fifth centmy, in the timo of the Athenian 
Empire, Snch an effect; seems to have been produced in 
Thrace towards 440 a.c-, by the spread of the Athenian 
sea-power, on the coins of Thasos and Neapolis.^ But the 
misfortune is that the fabric of the Lycian coins does 
not bear out the theory. Coins of less than 140 grains 
weight were issued in the sixth century; indeed, some of 
the earliest we have are among the light specimens: 

06t>. Fore-part of boar. lien. Rude incuse square (Brit. Mus.j. 

Weights, 1S6-2 grains (grm. 8<8S), 143 grains (gniu 9'26|. 

(B. T, yyi , x.| 

Thus the Lycian standard does not appear to have been 
originall j the same as that of Persia; but it is exceptional. 

It may be well briefly to sum up the conclusions of this 
chapter. Silver coinage appears in Asia at some of the 
Greek cities in the sixth century. The weight of it^ the 
Aeginetan, and the drachmal system according to which 
it is divided, alike indicate an European infinence; silver 
coinage seems to have spread from the Cyclades to the 
cities of the mainland. After the introduction of the gold 
staters of Croesus and the darica, these dominated the silver 
issues of Asia, and the Aeginetan weights survived only in 
a few districts, as stated above. The electrum coinage of 
the coast disappears; and in place of it the Greek cities 
strike silver coins on the two systems which work in with 
the dario and the gold bars or pellets of 130 grains (gnu. 
842) which preceded the daric, the systems called Persian 
and Phoenician. The properly European systems, the 
Euboic, Corinthian and Attic, get no footing in 
Whether any silver coins of Asia are earlier than the 
time of Croesus, excepting only those of Aegine tan weight, 
is improbable. It would simplify matters, from the his¬ 
torical point of view, if we conid make the silver issues 
of the Asiatic standards subsequent in every case to the 
electrum issues; but we are scarcely at present able to 
affirm this wifch cotifidencd. 


^ Sw Cli. Xi\\ 
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Tile districts donunated by tbe four systems, heavy 
Phoenician, light Phoenician, heavy Persian, and light 
Persian, may be mapped out clearly. Heavy Phoenician 
(Phocaean) dominates the coast north of the Hermus river, 
light Phoenician (Milesian) from the Hermus southward to 
Oaria. Chria, with the Pontic region, retains the Aoginetan 
standard. The light Persian system prevails in Lycia, and 
the heavy Persian in Pamphylia and Cyprus. Thus what 
seems at first sight to be a chaos of weights is reduced 
by a careful scrutiny to a reasonable ^stem. The wild 
assertion of Lenormant that Greek cities regulated the 
weight of their coins without regard to any external 
authority, or the customs even of t-heir neighbours, turns 
out to be as iuconsisteut with the facts of the surviving 
coins as it is contrary to probability and reason. They 
were guided, as we should bo, by considerations of com¬ 
mercial utility^ though no doubt the force of tradition was 
stronger with them than with us. 


CHAPTER X 


EARLY COINS OF THRACE AND MAOEDON 

The region comprising Southern Thrace and Eastem 
Macedon ^ must be regarded as one from the numiamatio 
point of view» It was a region in which varioufl streams 
of influence contended for the mastery, with the result 
that the variations of standard are many and Ireqnent. 
It may be regarded as a meeting-point of European and 
Aaiatic influences, the latter being in early times more 
powerful Wo may discern five lines upon which various 
influences moved: 

(1) The island of Thasos was a great source of precious 
metals^ especially gold; and the neighbouring coast of 
Thrace^ which was unequalled for richness in the precious 
metals, was much under its hegemony^ 

(2) The region of Chalcidice, including Mount Athos^ 
was from a very early period Mnged with colonies from 
Hellas, sent oat principally from the groat colonizing cities 
of Chalcia in Eaboea and Coriathp Athens was also active 
In this district, and Neapolis, somewhat farther to the east^ 
was regarded as a colony of Athens- 

(3) The cities farther to the oast, notably Abdera and 
Maronoa, were colonised^ not by the Greeks of Europe, but 
by those of Asia, and their relations were rather with Ionia 
than with Europe* 

(4) The Kingdom of Macedon had a powerful inland 
influence* The Kings of Macedon boasted of Argive 
descent, and imported some Greek culturo into the moun¬ 
tain va]l©3^ to the west of the Strymon, where the mas^ 
of the people were of Thracian and Paeonian descent. 

^ I tiM lht» eumnt iiAiaea: Mr. SToron^r sdmo reHton, iugsHi^a 
be a more satiHraci^jiy Qaiuc'. 
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From 500 B,a onwards the power of the kings gmdaally 
extended eastw'ard. It Is their ooinSf bearing the 
of kings and bo to be dated^ which enable us to reduce to 
some order the moss of coins atmck in the ail^^er-producing 
districts of Mounts Fangaeus and Bertiscus* 

(5) In the days of Darius and Xerxes Persian armies 
crossed the Hellespont^ and made their way along the 
Thracian coast. These armies needed abundant supplies, 
and must have increased the demand for a coinage. 

I. ThASULN STJLSDJLaiLJ, 

The coins of Thasoa must be regarded as giving the key 
to the coinages of the neighbouring districts of Thrace. 
Thasos was in very early times used by the Phoenicians 
as a source of gold. At some early but uuassigned period 
they were succeeded by colonists from Paros, who are said 
by Herodotus ^ to have made a great revenue from gold 
mines on the islaud and on the neighbouring coaat shortly 
before the invasion of Xenes- We have, however, with 
the doubtful exception of rare coma in electrum,^ no early 
gold coins of Thasos, But the produce of the silver mines on 
the coast adjoining Thusos and under Thasian dominion wag 
Issued as coin during most of the sixth century—abundant 
silver colns^ notable for their type and style. The type m 
a satyr carrying off a womaiL (PL IV. l ; B. M- IV. a,) The 
style is so massive and vigorous, though somewhat mde, 
that Bruun made it one of the comer-atonee to support hia 
theory of a north Greek style of art mainly loiiic in ten- 
dency* We may distinguish a rounder and more lumpish 
fabric which belongs to the earlier part^ from a flat fabric 
which belongs to the later part, of the sixth century* 

It was doubtless in imitation of the coins of Thasog that 
certain of the tribes of the mainland took to minting. The 
influence of Thasos may be observed alike in the monetary 
standard used and in the types chosen, 'fhe latter are 
taken from the circle of Dionysus^ a satyr pursuing or 


* Y[.4e. 
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carrying a nympb, or a centaur bearing a woman in Lis 
arms. Sometimes the typ6 is a horseman beside Lis horse. 
In the Pangaean district the moneying tribes were the 
Orrescii and Zaeelii: we know hardly anything about 
them; not eTen their exact geographical location. In the 
Emathian district coins of the same weight and types were 
issued by the Letaei. 

It lias been the custom to suppose that these tribes were 
iu a very backward state of civilization, and that their com¬ 
paratively early entry into the list of peoples who issued 
coins must be attributed partly to the abundance of silver 
in their country, and partly to the influence of Hellenic 
cities founded on the coast. But in a remarkable article ‘ 
Mr.Svoronoshas claimed for them a higher state of culture; 
and certainly, so far as the coins go, they testify to the 
existence of a robust and vigorous, if somewhat coarse, 
school of art in the district. 

Whether the coins of the same class, and usually attributed 
to the cities of Aegae and lohnae in Macedon, really belong 
to those cities is not certain. Dr, Svoronoo Tneinfatluft that 
in Macedon coinage was only issued by the kings; that the 
coins given to Aegae are wrongly attributed, and that the 
Ichnae which struck coins was not the city in Macedon, 
but one farther to the west on the river Angi t" ^ 

The standard on which the Thasian coins were issued 
is noteworthy. The staters weigh 152-140 grains (grm. 
9 - 84 - 9 - 07 ), and sometimes nearly reach 160 grains; the 
drachms are of rather lower standard, not exceeding 70 
grains (grm. 4 * 53 ); there are also obols (type two dolphins) 
weighing 10-7 ^ins fgrm. 0 . 65 - 0 - 45 ), and half obols (type 
one dolphin) weighing 5 grains {grm, 0 - 32 ),’ This standard 
has been by numismatists regarded as a light variety of 
the Perso-Baby Ionic standard, of which the drachm weighs 

■ A'uniuiiMfe^ tin la fVsftii ei dtta UacAttim (JaurK. InttmiU. Ot JV'uminn. 
toL tct). 

* We diould iiatuEmllj tits eofn with two dolpbint for type to bo n 

diobol, And the coin with one dolphin to be the oboj. But an obol of onlj 

gTftilut h unkjion-q. 
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86 grains (grm, 5-57), which was adopted hy Croesua and 
the Persians. It seems, howeverp to suppose that 

a Tbasian drachm of a gramme les$ w'oight would be in 
currency accepted as the equivalent of the Persian siglos: 
we know that provincial mues in relation to standard coins 
were tariHbd not above, bnt below, their metal \Tilne. Thus 
it seems beat to speak of the Thasian standard as one apart* 
The remarkable ductuatione In the weight of the coins is 
also difficult to explain. It Is indeed probable that the 
coins of Thasos issued at the time of Athenian supremacy 
(465-424 a. a) wore adapted to the Attic standard, since 
they fall to its level, Btit in the case of earlier cpina it 
does not seem possible to find any reasonable explanation 
for their variation. A similar problem met us in Lycia,^ 
Bnt thongh the Lycian stator in weight approximates to 
that of Tliasos, it is divided not into drtu;lims but mto 
thirds, which seems to show that the two standards cannot 
be identical. 

In the field, on the coins of the Letaei, there appear often 
a number of globules or pellets, which should, one would 
think, be marfe of value. 

Before 500 b.c. 

Didrachin, six pellets, three pellets. (B. M. IV*4; 

B* T. L.) 

Dioboh three pellets. 

After 500 

Didrachm, three pellets^ 

Diobolp two pellets. 

On some coins of each kind the number of pellets is 
smaller; but it is in such cases impossible to be sure that 
some pellets cut in the die were not outside the area of the 
coin as struck. It seems impossible to recover the meaning 
of these pellets. Appai^ently they would give an unit of 
25 grains (grm. 1-62), afterwards raised (not lowered) to 
50 grains fgtm 3-24). This unit cannot bo the pound of 
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bx'Otize or copppr, bronze was not a maasora of valtia 
in this region. 

The early coins bearing as type a Gorgon’s head (PL IV. S ; 
B. M. IV. 0), and corresponding in weight and fabric to 
those of Thssoe, hare ueoally been attribnted to N’eapoUs, 
which is described in the Athenian tribate-lists as sitnated 
Trap’ldi/rtcrapai'. It is not certain that Keapoliswas a colony 
of Athens, though at a later time it was closely nn^ Ti e oted 
with that city.’ Svoronos,* however, tries to show that 
the Gorgon-head coins, some of which are marked with 
the letter A and some with were issued by the two cities 
of Scabala and Antisara, both on the seaH»>ast of the rich 
district belonging to Daton, and not far from Thnsoa 
Theopompns^ mentions Scabala as a plarse belonging to 
the Eretriam, which would account for the Gorgon type, 
since the Gorgon is on the early coins of Eretria. Neapolis 
was apparently a later foundation. 


IL Abdesite Stasdabd. 

We can date back the beginning of the coinage of Abdera 
to the time of the foimdatiou of the city about 544 ij.c. 
For betbre that time the people of Teos, the mother-city 
of Abdera, had issued coins, with the same typo as that 
used at Abdera^ the griffin, but of a different weight, the 
Aeginetan. The colonists who settled at Abdere carried 
With them the typo of the griffin, probably Apolline, but 
did not preserve the monetary standard. It is in fact only 
by consideriug the standard used that we can distinguish 
the early coins of Teos from those of Abdera. 

This change of standard is a very remarkable fact, and 
one requiring explanation. When Abdera was founded, 
few coins were struck in Thrace or Maoedon, except in 
(^alcidice. We may, however, assign to this early age 
the earliest coins of Thasos and those of the neighbouring 
mainland, of thick ond rounded fabric, which follow the 
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Tliaaiuu standard. The large coins of the tribes of the 
valley of the Strymon were certainly later, and in all prob¬ 
ability took their standard from Abdera, as did in later 
times the hTacedonian Kings. Thus there was not, so far 
as we know, any precedent for the Abderlte standard to 
be found in Thrace. It would be most natural to seek for 
a commercial reason for it. The reason whioh naturally 
^'^Sg^sts itself is that on leaving their city and settling in 
Thrace, the people of Teos found themselves in a different 
commercial ooimexion. The Aeginetan standard, which 
they had hitherto used, was isolated in the midst of Ionia, 
thongh both in Pontus and in Caria it was in general vogn®: 
at least this was the case after such cities as Cyme, Miletus, 
and Chios had given up their early sixth-centnry issues oi^ 
the Aeginetan standard. \7hy the Abderites chose the 
particular variety of standard, which as a matter of fact 
they did select, is less evident We should have expected 
them to adopt either the standard of Thasos, the wealthiest 
city of Thrace; or if they preferred an Ionian connexion, 
to adopt the North Ionian standard of Phcxiaea, or the South 
Ionian standard of Mitetns. The people who remained at 
Teos still kept to the Aeginetan standard: we may well 
suppose that there was a sharp collision between the con¬ 
servatives who were willing to submit to Peiaian rule 
and the more nationalist and Ireedom-loving citizens who 
preferred expatriation to submission. 

The standard which the Abderites actually adopted, and 
fully naturalized in Thrace, was half-way between the 
PhfKaean and Milesian. The stater weighed about 230 
grairw (grm. 14*90), and most nearly corresponds ito the 
coins issued at a later time in Phoenicia. We can, however, 
scarcely regard its introduction as a proof of Phoenician 
influence, since it was the domination of Persia and the 
Phoenician allies of Persia which the people of Abdera 
were most anxious to avoid. 

The Abderite coin-standard, whencesoever derived, being 
thus planted on the Thracian coast, spread both towards 
the east and towards the west. On the east it was used 
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by the cities of Dicaea and Marouea m tlie sixth century. 
Dicaea in Thrace, which must be distinguished &om the 
Dicaea in Chakidice, a colony of Bretria, is called in the 
Athenian tributedists Dicaea near Abdera. To thb city 
are given very early coins with a head of Heracles on the 
obverse and an incuse on the reverse, of Thasian weight, 
loO grains, or the double’ (grm. 9-72 or 19 40). These are 
succeeded by csoins with a very similar head of Heracles on 
one side, and on the other the letters AIK and the heed 
and shoulders of an os, in an incuse: weight 112-110 grains 
(grm. 7'25-7'12). These coins are of Abderite weight, 
Mr. Head * gives them to the time of Darius: I think them 
aomewLat earlier. The type of the reveisa seems to be 
taken from the coins of Samos, which island was about 
530-520 £.0. at the height of its power under Poiycrates. 
The Samians at this time were predominant on the north 
shore of the Propontis, where were their colonies Perinthus 
and Bisanthe. It is therefore reasonable to regard Samos 
as probably in close relations with Abdera and Dicaea. 
Very possibly indeed Dicaea may Lave been a Samian 
colony. Some of the late coins of Perinthus have as type 
a head of Heracles with the iuscriptions TON KTiCTHN 
IflNON on the obverse, and IIEP I NO in N AlC N EOKOPnN' 
Heracles then may have been regarded as oeklst alike at 
Perinthus and Dicaea ‘ and his head on coins of the latter 
city would be quite in place. 

The coinage of Maronea, which was almost certainly an 
Ionian oolony, follows the same lines as that of Dicaea, 
Before the middle of the sixth century Maronea also used 
the Thasian weight, and afterwards went over to that of 
Abdera, We have staters of 150-132 grains (grm. 9-72-8<54) 
and obols of U.& grains (grm. 0 94). Coins of later fabric, 
and bearing the name of the city, weigh, for the stater, 
118-114 grains {grm, 7-63-7-36), and for the half-stater 
56-50 grains (grm. 3*62-3-24> There was a tradition, cited 

' Huad, if, N., ed, 5, Jt. 23S, This it Ihl* only klK^Wn tPlradriuhm of Ihi.t 

* B, V, VfiK \i. 115. 
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by Scymnusp of a CJiian colony about 540 b.o. ^ and this 
might aoGOant for tixe somewhat high weight of the 
staters of Maronea, as the standard of Chioa is neax^r to 
the Phocaean than to the Abderite weight 
It is clear that in the early days of Persian dominion the 
southern ahore of Thrace served as a place of refuge for 
the lonians who would not accept the PerBian yoke, and 
thug it became lu all respects largely Ionized. 

We have next to trace the westward conjee of the 
standard of Abdera. It was not adopted at Thasos nor 
at Lete. But of the mining tribes, the Orrescii appear to 
have adopted it. Their earliest coins, of lumpy fabric^ are 
on the Ihasian standard: the later and larger coius^ of flat 
fabric with a neat incase square on the reverse, are of 
Abderite weight.^ Whether the latter weight wholly 
superseded the former, or whether the tribes used both 
standards at cnce^ is not an easy question to settle: in any 
case there must have been some recognized connexion 
between the coins struck on the two standards To this 
question I will return^ 

About 500 B.a there appear on the southern shore of 
Th^e a number of corns of great size, almost the largest 
which have come down to us. It is reasonable to think 
that these coins were the result of Persian influence, and 
iasued at the time when the great Persian armies of Dariiis 
and Xerxes passed that way. War, oven in those days, 
necessitated a great store of speoie; and if the tribes of 
Paeonia had to pay tribute to the Persians, or to buy 
supplies of food for their armies, they would greatly need 
an abundance of coin. It is to be observed that the issnes 
of decadrachms by Gelon at Syracuse, and by the Athenians, 
took place about 480 a.o., also as a result of Persian or 
Carthaginian invasion. 

Notable among these great coins are those of the Derrones. 
They bear the insoriptiDn ov ^tpfiaviKoy, and were 

formerly attributed to a king called Derronikos, But 

'' S, Jf. Oltf. itaa4on, pp^ 145-9. 
iHJ O 
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Gftebler^ has Ehown that the inscription is an ethnic. 
What was the seat of the Derrones ia somewhat doubtful; 
but the coma come from Istip near the river Axiua : 

Obt>, Draped personage seated in a car drawn by no ox ; above, 
helmet; beneath, flower. Jf«v Trifnietra of legs, and 
acanthus Dmameats. Weight, (124 grains (gnn. 40-43). 
Brit, Mus, (A M. T. 17.) 

On another coin of similar type, weight 610 grains 
(grm. 39-4S), Mr. Svoronos* has read the legend Euergetes, 
the name probably of a Paeonian chief. With the$e coins 
go others issued by the Laeaei of similar type and weight,® 
but with a dgore of Pegasus on the reverse. 

Of lesser size and weight are the coins issued at the same 
period by other tribes, the Bisaltae, Edoni, Orrescii, tchuftoi, 
and Sapaei. A type adopted by the Bisaltae was a herds¬ 
man accompanying two bulls (B, Wf. v. Ifl; PI. tv. 7); that 
adopted by the Edoni was the same; on the coins appear 
the name of the ICing Getas, The Orrescii and Bisaltae 
adopted the type of a spearman walking beside a horse. 
(PI. IV. 8.) The weight of all these coins is 420-440 giuins 
(gm. 2r-20-28-50). There can be little doubt that as the 
coins of the Derrones were 12 drachm pieces of Abderite 
standard, so these are 8 drachm pieces of that standard, 

A fixed landmark in the history of the early coins of Thrace 
is given us by the earliest of the money of Alexander I, 
King of Macedon, which bears his name, and can be definitely 
assigned to him, 

Obv. Warrior carrj’idg two spears standing on the farther side 
of a bridled horse r. Jfet?, AAEZANAPO round a shsilow 
incuse square, within which a raised linear square. Weight, 
450-400 grains (grin- 29-20). (PL IV. 9.) 

This coin, alike in type and in weight, is almost identical 
with the coins of the Bisaltae: on© waa found in Egypt 

* Ztiltfhr.f. XX. SSS, r /*wm. XV, p. 200, 

jr. on; ir<itied9Pi, p. IBl. 
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with early corns of Terona and the Bisaltae. When 
Aiei^der a^uired the territory of the Biaaltaai which he 
did shortly after the Persian wars, ho continned the comace 
m hi 3 own name, maintaining the same types and standard. 
His coins are, however, somewhat more advanced in style 
than those of the Bisaltae, the incuse of the reverse beins 
stirroimded with an inscription. The weight is clearly 
Abderite. ^ 

The early sHver t^ina of Thasianstandard are so irregular 
m weight that it is almost impossible to determine what 
amoimt of silver they were intended to contain. They seem 
o ^ow lighter with tint a until they approximate to the 
Attic standard, about 450 b,c. 

There must have been some means of relating one to the 
other the coins of the Abderite and Thasian standards The 
Orrescn struck on both standards, and if the two issues 
were not actually contemporary, they were so nearly con- 
teinpomiy that there must have been some undeistandirig 
as to their respective values. According to Brandis the 

coins of the Babylonic and Phoenician standards stood thus 
related: 

Babylonic stater = gold Dane. 

Phoenician stater = ^ two Darics. 

Bahylonie : Phoenician : : 7^ 110 ;: 3 ; 4. 

But this^ applies to the Babylonic stater weighing 168 
grains: in Thrace the Thasian standard is ten or more 
learns lighter than the Babylonic, whereas the Abderite 
standard is on a level with the Phoenician. Thus two* 
thirds would be much nearer to the actual proportion 
ot value between the staters than three-fourths. And that 
this relation held in practice seems to be indicated by the 
facts ot ^me of the coinages. The Bisaltae, for example 
issue at the s^e time coins of 444)-445 grains (gnn, 38 . 50 -! 
16-30) and coins of 61-68 grains (grm. 4-4-40). The larger 
coins may well be ootadrachms of Abderite weight. The 
smaller coins can scarcely be drachms of that weight ! but 
miwt rather be drachms or half-statere of Thasian weight, 
and must have passed as octobols or sixths of the octa- 

o 2 
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dTHchm of Abderite weight. Thus the oetadrachms of 
Abderite weight struck by the Bisaltae ftxe very nearly 
of thrice the weight of the Thaeian staters issued by the 
same tribe. The relations between the standards being 
thns simple, coins struck on either might well circulate 
together, just as did the coins of Corinth and Athens, which 
bore a similarly simple relation to on© another, 

A few words must be added in regard to M. Svoroiios’ 
important paper already cited. This writer, in opposition 
to Head and other numismatists, denies that there was any 
clashing of monetary standards in the Thraco-Macedonmn 
district, which he calls Paeouia. He regards all the coins 
as belonging to a standard which he calls Paeonian. 


& drachms 

40-80 grm. 

630 grains. 


30-60 „ 

472 

^ tJ 

10-20 „ 

m „ 

1 

5-10 „ 

79 „ 


Such a view might seem plausible, if we left out of account 
the influence of Abdera, which was certainly great in those 
parts. At Abdera, in the sixth centuiy, besides the tetra- 
drachm of 2S0 grains fgrm. 1A90>, there were current coins 
of doable the weight, 4G0 grains fgrm. 29-80) and these 
must certainly have passed aa octadrachms of the local 
standard. ^Yhen then we find that the Bisaltae, Orrescii, 
Edoni. Ichnaei, and Sapaei issued coins of exactly this 
weight, it is scarcely possible to disconnect them from the 
influence of Abdera- 

ilr. Svoronos makes an exception from his Paeonian 
standard for one set of coins, having the type of Pegasus 
(B. M. IT, la, IS), which ha gives oonjecturally to the 
Crestonians.* These coins are found at Salonica, and 
weigh 14-30 grm. (220 grains) or less, Svoronoa and 
Babelon call the standard the Milesian, but it must clearly 
be that of Abdera. And if these coins are of Abderite 
weight, it is reasonable to think that other coins of the 
region follow the same standard. Abdera clearly set the 

I Babskn, rvuilt, p. FI. LVlIt; p. 80B, PL XXKVI. 
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faskiou in striking coins of umtanal size; ^nd tite othot 
citios or tribeSj in following that fashion, kept the Abderite 
weight. 


IIL OHALCrDlCE. 

The cities of Ch&loidioejauch as Acanthus,TeronOjOlyuthua, 
ScIone^Mendei Potidaea, Dieaea, Aeneia^ all follow the same 
course. They strike tetradrachms according to the Attic 
standard (270 grains; grm. 17-50); but the divisions are 
not Attic drachmSj but Corinthian, of 45-3S graijia (grm. 
2*91-246). Mr^ Head in the Hhtoria Nuimrum calls these 
latter totrobols; and of course they would pass as tetrobols 
of Attic standard. But proof that they were Latandad 
rather for drachms is not wanting. At Olynthus^ was 
struck a com ef double the weight (80*3 grains); and 
Mr. Hoad consistently calls it an ootobol; but since the 
type is a horseman leading a second horse, which in SioUy 
is the usual type for the didrachm, it is fair to judge that 
it at Olynthns also indicates the didrachm (Dorinthian). 
Thus the ordinary coina of half this weight-bearing as type 
a single hcrsemaUj would be Coriuthian drachms. Hemi- 
drachms of Corinthian weight occur at Acanthus and 
Potidaea, and in the case of the latter city again the type 
suggests that the coin is not an Attic diobol but a Corinthian 
hemidrftchm; it is a naked horseman on the fore-purt of 
a prancing horse.* These facts indicate that, whereas the 
stater was intended to pass as equivalent to the ordinary 
silver tetradrachm of Athens- the divisions follow the 
Corinthian standards Probably the chief seat of Corinthian 
influence was Potidaea. We know that that city was a 
Corinthian colony, and received yearly magistrates called 
epidamiurgi from Corinth. 

I know of only one set of coins attributed to a city of 
Chaloidico which is of the weight of an Attic dra^m* 
This is given to Acanthus^ 


i MjJL 5, P* 2 tsa 
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Ohc, Bull kncoling, h«ad turned back; above or id exergue^ 
Hower* lieif. lucuae square. tIisL JVwjn.^ cd. 2, 205. 
Weight, 62 grains (gnu. 4). 

This coin, however, is not inscribedj and ita attribution is 
very doabtfuL It must be placed among the uncertain 
cx>ms of Macedon, and probably ia a light example of a 
drachm of Thasiau standard. 

The standard, then, in nse in Chalcidice ia the Attic, 
with Corinthian divisions. It would be natural to expect 
the Euboic weight in any coins issued before 550 b, p.^ when 
in the time of Peiaistratus the true Attie standard 
appears at Athens, and influences the issues of Euboea and 
Corinth. We have therefore to consider the question 
whether all the extant coins of the district are later than 
that date. Those of Acanthus, Terone^ Aeueia, and most 
of the cities certainly are. The fabric at Acanthus and 
Terone is flat and akin to that of the coins of Lets and 
Thasos in their second, not their earliest form- The date 
of this fabric is given us by the coins of Alexander I of 
Macedon as belonging to about 500 b^cl But there are 
cDinE of the district of an earlier style, such as; 

Fotidaea. 

Poseidon on horse. In<]ns9 aqiinrep 

Weight, 26fl-27l grains (grm. 17+20-1747J. 

MendOr 

Ass standing, crow perched on his back. Incuse of 

eight triangles. 

Weigh tj 262 grams {grm. I6'97b Bniesolsu 
Soiono. 

Obv. Helmot, Inctise of eight triangles. 

Weight, 263-262 grains fgnn* 17-16-97)- Paris** (B. T. 
X^ll. h) 

Olynthus. 

Obv. Quadriga iaciug. Eee. Incuse of eight triangles. 

Weighty 259 grains (grm. 16^78). g^andemun Collection. 


< B. M. tV- or tlie B*in« fieriod ia m early dmdini vf Monde {Num. 
ChroHri IfiOO, p. 0) s wQiglkt, 4S gniin« {grm. 
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These certainly precede in date the coing of flat fkhric, but 
not by many years. They do not appear to be in any case 
earlier than the coins of Abdentj which cannot precede 
543 Kc. There is, therefore, no rea^n why they should 
not be of ]ater date than the Peisiatratid tetradrachma of 
Athens, wbioh began about 560 B-C. At the same time the 
standard used by Peisistrattia does occur earlier at SamoSi 
Gyrene, and other places* (See Chaps. XlXI.) 


IV, Thi; Thraciax CHEnsoyESE. 

The Thracian Chersone&e stands by itself in regard to 
coinage. The early money of the district consists of tetra- 
drachms and smaller deneminations of Attic weight, with 
Corinthian sut^divisions, as In Chalcidice. 

O&v, Lion advancing to n, bead turned to paw raised. J(Uv- 
XEP (sometimes). Head oi Athena in incuse square. 
Weight, 294 gmins (grm. 1740). 

Ohp. Fore-part of lion looking back, paw raised- locuse 

Square divided into four. Weightj 43-38 graioe (2-75- 
2-40} ^: also the half of this. 

This district, as is well knowu^ was a hereditary kingdom 
or appanage under the rule of the wealthy Athenian family 
of the Philaidae. Miltiades I, son of Cypsolus, was the 
first ruler, about 550 b.c, : he founded a colony at Cardia^ 
and cut off the Chersonese from the incutsions of the 
Thracian barbarians by a walb thus making it almost an 
island. The type of Athena has reference to the native 
city of Miltiades: the Uon type probably belongs to Miletus^ 
for somewhat earlier the Chersonese had been within tha 
circle of Milesian influence. It is, however, only the type 
of the coin which reminds us of Miletus. The weight 
of the stater, and the manner of its divisiou, corresponds 
to the coinage of Chalcidice. We have seen that the 
smaller coin in that district must be a Corinthian 
drachm rather than an Attic tetroboL It is therefore 


^ BibelDii, Traitiy LI I, p. 1^328, FI. LYll, ]&, IIL 
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probable tlmt the eonditioiLs of trade were the same m 
Chalcidice and in the Ciiersoneetts. On tlie map, the 
Cbiintho-Attic standard looks onfc of place among the 
Babylonic and Abderite weights of Southern Thrace, But 
the Chersonese of Thrace was on the high road from Athena^ 
Aegina, and Corinth to the Pontus, whence those thickly 
populated cities obtained their supplies of dried fishp com. 
hides, timber, and other necessaries of life and materials 
for manufacture. 

It is natural that each city of Greece should have its 
special port of call at the entrance to the Pontus. Aegiua 
appears to have had some connexion with Sinope. Megara 
was the mother city of Byzantium and Chaleedon, and 
doubtless kept up a connexion with them: neither of them 
strack coins until late in the fifth century* Cardia in 
the Thracian Chersonese would be the natural entrepot of 
Athena, as itjj ruler was an Athenian citizen. Sigemn 
was also a stronghold of Athens. The distant Panticapaeum 
in the Crimea appears like Sinope in ita early issnes of coins 
to adhere to the Aoginetan standard.^ 

To sum up: the key to the coin-standards of Southern 
Thrace is to be found in the aotion and counter'actiou of 
the commercial iuttuences radiating from Thasos on one 
aide and Abdera on the other. Chaleidice stands apart, 
and with it goes the Thrssian Chersonese. The inflnence 
of the eicpeditions of Darius and Xerxes does not seem to 
have resulted in a change of standard, but it may be con¬ 
jectured in the issue of coins of unusually large denomina¬ 
tion. 


' C«Mon, Ttaiti, II. 1, p, 401. 
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COINS OP SOUTH ITALY, m^m 

Ths earliest Greek coins struck in Ital^" ate those issued 
by several cities, of uniform flat fabric, bearing on one side 
as type the arms of the city, and on the ofiier aide the 
same type reversed and incuse^ The cities and types are 
as follows: 

Tarentum. Apollo kneeling; Taras on dolphim {B. M: 
TH. 3, 4,) 

Metapontiim. Ear of barley, (B. Bt- VH. lO-} 

Siris and Pyxus. Bull with head turned baok^ (B^ M. 
Till. 14.) . 

Sybaris- Bull with head turned back. (B. M. VIII. 15 ,) 

Lails. Man-headed bull looking back* (B. M. VII. s.) 

Poseidonia, Poseidon thrusting with tridenh (B- Mh 
TII, 12.) 

Croton. Tripod. (B- M. VIIT. 10.) 

Cauionia. Apollo with winged genius on arm, and stag 
before him. (B* M. Till. 17 ? PL V* L) 

Bhegium. Man-headed bulk kneelings 

Zancle in Sicily. Dolphin in harbour. 

Only a few years later we find at some cities a variety, 
the incuse device of the reverse becomes difFerent from the 
type of the obverse. Thu^ at Tarentum we have as obverse 
typo Apollo kneeling j a^ reverse type, Tams on dolphin. 
(PI. V. 2 .) Later still, but before 4b0, we have two types 
in relief, Taras on dolphin ; hippocamp. (PI. V. 2.) At 
Metapontum we have as obverse, ear of barley; as reverse, 
bucraninm (sistths of stater only). At Croton we have as 
obverse, tripod ; as reverse, flying eagle^ 

These coins are by no means of rude or primitive make, 
but, on the contrary, of careful and masterly workj and 
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the types are sjome of the finest esamples we possess of 
ftiUy-formed Greek arehaic ai-t. Thus it would seem that 
coinage was introduced mto Italy fully developed j and 
many questions are suggested to the occasion when it 
was introducedj the reasons for the peculiar fabric, the 
meaning of the uniformity, and the like* We will consider 
in regard to this whole class of coins (1) date, {2) fabric 
and the reasons for itj (3) monetary standards^ 

(1) The date of the earliest Greek coins of Italy can be 
only approximately deteminod. Siris issued coins before 
its destruction hy the people of Metapontum, Croton, and 
Sybaris j but the date of this destruction is unknown to us, 
except that obviously it must precede the destruction of 
Sybaria Pynes Clinton, on resaonable evidence, fixes the 
date of the foundation of Sybaris to 720 b.c^* and its destruc^ 
tion to 510 a, c. The coi ns of Sybaris show some development 
in style, and are found in abundance; their beginning 
therefore can scarcely be placed later than 550 jj.c- 

The ^me date is suggested by the facts of the coinage 
of Zancle in Sicily^ Zancle^ with its close neighbour 
Khegiutn, forms a group apart, transitional between the 
coins of Italy and those of Sicily, at some periods more 
closely eonfortning to the Italian type of coin, at other 
periods to the Sicilian. Before 500 b. cl the Italiau infiuences 
prevail^ and the coinage at Zancle is of the peculiar fabric 
introduced in Italy, Sir A. Evans, disenssing a find of 
coins at Zancle,^ poiuta out that previous to 494 B,a there 
were several successive issues of coins there, passing from the 
types above mentioned to the type in relief ou the revarset 
a anccession implying a period of at least halt'a centuiy. 
Valuable evidence aa to the date of the early incuse 
issues of Italy is furnished by the restrikings of coins at 
Metapoutum. For some unknown reason that city appears 
to have been especially addicted to the custom of using the 
coins of other cities as blanks, whereon to impress her own 
types. Coins of this class are ^metimes restmek on pieces 
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of Coriutb. whicli bavo a mill-aaj] inenst^ ou tlie reYeraa 
(PL 6 ), a class of money which preceded the Inttoduc- 
tion of the head of Athena, and must be dated as early 
as 550 And it must be obsenred that this coin of 
Metapontum is not of the earliest flat fabric; this may^ 
however, be the result of using a Corinthian coin as a bl ank 
Metapoutine incuse coins of the later and thicker class are 
restrack on pieces of Syracuse of the time of Htero 1 
(obverse, head of Persephone amid dolphins; revei'se, 
horseman) and on pieces of Crola of the same date (obverse, 
head of river^-god ; reverse^ horseman) and of Agrigontum,^ 
Thus it would seem that at Metapontnm the i^ue of the 
incuse series of ooinij lasted more than half a century^ until 
470 B.G. or later. At some other cities it cannot have come 
down to so late a date. At Bbegium and Zanclo, for instance, 
it is superseded by coins with an ordiiiaTy type on both 
sides before the arrival of the Samian exiles about 494. 
.4s regards Tarentum Sir A. Evans writea"; *At Tarentum 
the issue of the incuse pieces must have been of but short 
duration. From the evidence of finds there can be but 
little doubt that the first Tareutine coins of double relief,, 
those, namely, which exhibit a wheel on one side, were 
in existence some years before the destruction of Sybaris 
in 510, and that the first issues of the succeeding class 
on which a hippocamp appears must have been more or 
less contemporary 'with that event ^ (PL V, 5). Evans adds 
in regard to other cities, *Iii the Cittanova finds, buried 
at latest before the end of the sixth century, we find the 
relief coinage of Kroton, Kaulonia, and Laos already begin¬ 
ning.' At Sybaris down to the time of its destruction none 
but incuse coin was issued, if wc except some obols which 
have on the reverse the letters M Y. Thus it would appear 
that the mouse coinage of South Italy begins about 550 b. o., 
continuing at most cities until the end of the century, and 
at Metapontum for thirty years later, 

’ B. Caf, SaS-ie ; Babclon, 

Li. 1, 1408-0, PI. LXVL 
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(2) The fabric aud Its meanmg. As a matter of develop¬ 
ment, tlie prototype of the coins of Italy would seem to 
be tbe early coins of Obrinth, Laving on the obverae an 
archaic Pegasus, and on the reverse an inense maeaudor 
pattern or swastika. These latter belong to the first half 
of the sixth oentniy. In, fabric they are flat and spread, 
oflering a remarkable contrast to the contemporary coins 
of Athens, Enboea, and Aegina; beyond doubt they 
furnished in great part the currency of South Italy in 
the middle of the sixth century: some of the coins of 
Metapontnin, as iva have seen, were restruck on them; and 
they are of the same weight {Euboic not Attic) ns the 
earliest Italian coins. 

But the peculiar arrangement of placing on the reverse 
the same type as on the obverse, only incuse and retrograde, 
is the invention of some notable Greek of South Italy. 
Probably be was merely imitating the ropouss^ bronxa 
work which was at the time largely used for the decora¬ 
tion of the person, chests, tripods and the like,’ and which 
seems to have been distinctive of Argo® and Corinth. The 
peculiar pattern, called a cable border, with which the tj^te 
is encircled on the coins, Is eharaotonstic of this bronze 
work. A Corinthian bronze mould in the Ashmolean 
Museum * presents ne with a whole series of figures cut 
in it which might almost have served as the dies for coins: 
all that would be necessary would be to make a punch to 
fit roughly into such die j. tlien a thin round blank would 
he placed between the two and stamped. 

It has been suggested as a reason for the introduction 
of the fabric that it would make forgery more diflhcult 
But a little consideration will make us reject this notion* 
The fabric was usual in the case of decorative bronze plates; 
it w^ in fact more in use for bronze than for silver, and 
nothing would bo easier than by this method to produce 
coins of bronze, and then to wash them with silver, A con¬ 
siderable number of the specimens in our museums are 

1 S« Du Bidi^or, Da tumiA. 
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bronze coins tlins washed. Thus the fabric in fact offered 
nnnsual facilities to forgers. Some other reason mnst be 
sought for introdtictfon j at present I have none to 
suggest^ except t he above-mentioxied commonness of repoa3$^ 
work. 

By degrees the coins of South Italy grow thicker and 
leas spread* Then at some citieat as wo have seen, comes 
a transitional stage, in which the incuse fabric is retained, 
but the roTorse type is different from that of the obverse. 
At other cities the change of reverse type from incim to 
relief takes place without this intermediate stage. 

Some writers have seen in the uniformity of the fabric 
of South Italian coins proofs of the existence of an alliance, 
not merely monetary but political ; and mneh has been 
written as to the efficacy ef the working of Pythagoras 
and his followers in the formation of a close federation 
among Greek cities in Italy, This* however, is play of 
imagination* Pythagoras does appear to have founded 
something like an order, and throTigh his followers he 
exercised great influence at Croton j but his working w^as 
not in the direction of politics. The date of his migration 
to Italy, moreoverj not earlier than 540 is too late to 
affect the earliest Italian coinage. That there were in 
early times frequent conventions of a monetaiy kind 
between Greek cities of Italy probably indicating political 
co-operationt we know from the inscriptions of extant coins. 
We have money struck in commtm by Croton and Sybaris, 
by Sir is and Pyxus, by Sybaris and Foseidoniaj by Meta- 
pontum and Poseidonia, by Croton and Pandosia, by Croton 
and Temesa, by Croton and Zancle. We may with prob¬ 
ability conjecture that the occasions of tbeiie alliances were 
usually offered by the necessity to make head against the 
warlike tribes of the interior, Sanmites and others, the same 
pressure which in later times caused the Greek cities to 
call in the Epirote Alexander, son of NeoptolemuSp But 
the very existence of these more special alliances disproves 
the existence of any general federation of the Greek citiesL 
Very probably the occasion of the issue was mere commercial 
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conYflniance, especial I 7 in the case ^'here Croton and Zancle 
strike in conjiuactioii. 

(3) In Southern Italy, during the period 550-i&0 b.cs,, 
Corinthian inflnence is predominant. The great majority 
of the Greek cities, Laiis, Terme, Caulonia, Croton, Syharis, 
Metapontam, all in early times struck coins on a system, 
in which the stater weighed 138 grains (grm. S-Sg) or 
somewhat less, and the chief lesser coin, the third of this, 
42-40 grains (grm. 2.73-3-59J. There can be no doubt that 
these lesser coins weie reckoned as drachms: the proof of 
this is to be found in the marks of value on certain coins 
of Croton and Metapontum. 

Croton. 

Ofri'. pPO (retrogi.). Tripod-lohea flep. 00. Pore-i>art of 
Pegasus flying I. Weight, 12-7 gi-aiiis (grm. 0-82). B. JIT. 
Cat., 348, 6 S, 

Obt). QP. Tripod lehes; in field ivy leaf. 2tev. 0. Hare r. 
Weight, 10.2graiii8 (gtm. 0'C6J; another, 11-D grains (grin. 
0 7fi). JWd. 60-61. 

Metapontum. 

Obv. 00. Ear ef barley, Bw. 00, Baileycorn, incuse, 
Weight, 12-2 graiiiB (gmi. O-SOJ. B. M. Cat., 242, 44. 

Th^ coins are clearly diobols, and being such mnst be of 
Corinthian standard. The homidrachm of 20 grains, and 
the obol of 6-7 grains occur at several of these cities. 

The difference between the system of Chalcidtee and that 
of Greek Italy is that in the latter country not only the 
divisions bnt also the staters follow the Corinthian standard. 
The stater in South Italy is somewhat low in weight, below 
the level even of the Euboic standard. It by no means 
rises to the level of the Sicilian coinages. The reason of 
this must be local, in the equation to the bron;{e litrao of 
Italy. 

It is noteworthy that whereas Sybaris stood, as Herodotus 
tells us, in the closest relations with Miletus, the coinage 
of Sybaris shows no trace of such connexion, but is uniform 
with that of the neighbouring cities, 
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In discussing tJia coins of Oorinth, I have shown that 
there takes place at that city, about 550 B. c,, a raising of 
the monetary standard, following the example of Athens, 
from 127 to 132 grains (grm. 8-22 to @-55), that is. in effect, 
from Fuboic to Attic weight. This change does not take 
place in Italy; but the lower standard of 127 grains or 
thereabouts is retained, and in &ct the coinage soon &lJs 
almost eveiywhere to a low'er level still. 

In regard to Tarentum, Sir A. Evans' observes that in 
the incuse coinage the silver stater alone was i^ued. In 
the earliest coinage with double relief, firaetions were indeed 
stmck, but ‘on a different system from that of the other 
cities. Whilst in the Achaean colonies the monetary 
unit w'as divided on the Corinthian system into thirds 
and sixths, the early Tareutine di\'isions are by halves and 
again by fifths, combining thus the Attic drachm and the 
Syracusan litnu’ The Syracusan litra equated with the 
tenth of the Attic didrachm or Corinthian tridraohm, seems 
to have been current in South Italy as well as in Sicily, 
possibly as far north as Cumae, though later in Campania 
the heavier Eomauo-Oscan libra was the standard." The 
types of the early litrae of Tarentum are, obverse, cockle¬ 
shell ; reverse, wheel Weights 12-5-11 grains (grm. 0-8-0 7). 

There are two cities which we should expect to be among 
the earliest to strike coins, but they do not appear In the 
list above given. These are Cnmae, founded from Euboea 
at a very early time; and Velia or Hyele, which was a 
Fhocaean colony of the middle of the sixth century. 

It is certainly remarkable that Cumae, the great source 
of Greek influence in Central Italy, should have struck no 
very early coins. Of those which have come down to us, 
the earliest, struck about nOO b,c., in the time of the tyrant 
Aristodemns, resemble the coins of Sicily rather than those 
of South Italy. They are as follows ■ 

1. 05r. Head of Nymph, hair in archaic style, flfp, KYMAION 

* p. 11. 

J tL Hiil, CbiiUj p. S, 
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{retro^ade). Mussel-eb^lli above it, driuldng eup. Weight, 
180 graiiiB (grm, 842).' 

3. Ohe. Lien's s^p between two boars' heads. J?ep. KYME, 
Mussel. Weight, 84 gisins (gntL S-42),* 

3. O&p. Lion's scalp between two boars’heads. S&t. KYMAION, 
Mussel. Weight, G2 grains (grm. 4.02).= 

The weights of these coins are remarkable and suggestive. 
We have the Attic didtachra, or Coiiuthian tiidrachin, the 
Attic octobol or Corinthiaii didrachm, and the Attio drachm 
Or Ooriiithian drachm and a half. There thus appears at 
Cumae, as in Chalcidioe and in South Italy generally, a 
wavering between Attic and Corinthian standaids. The 
second coin cited appears, like coins of the same weight 
in Sicily,* to be intended for a Corinthian didrachm; 
while the third is primarily Attic. The second coin 
connects Cnmae closely with the Chaleidio cities of the 
straits of Messina, Rheginm, and Zande, which also issued 
Corinthian didrachms at this time, and indicates that the 
line of its commerce passed directly by them. Later, 

about 480 b.c., Cumae adopted the so-called Campanian 
Standards 

^ unique phenomenon in the coinage of Italy is the 
striking at Cumae, about 480 no,, of certain small coins of 
gold: 


1 , £Mro. Arcliaic female head wearing aphendoue. J?«t. KYME. 

Miisael-shelL TrVeight, 32 grains (grm, 1-4S). Paris. 

2. Otif, Corinthian helmet. KYME. Miiasel-shell, Weight, 

6-6 grains (gnn, O-SSJu Brih Mue, 

The authenticity of these coins has been disputed, but is 
maintained by the officials of the museums to which they 
respectively belong. If gennine, the first will be a diohol 
and the second a hemiobol of Attic weight, M, Babelon* 


Naples S nnotlicr eiaiaple, much weidiwd, a-10 grm 
Sm Semben. Jfomk p, is?. pL ]I, 26S; .1,, 


* PWrii, Sim bon, p. 160, net. B4 i, 

' Staibon, p. 160, no. S46, Berhn. 

* See n«t ohjipter. 


* TVai/^ il. usd. 
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observes that the second coin is of later date than the first: 
he assigns it to about 470 B.C., while the first belongs to 
about 490 B.o< They present a perfectly imiqne phenomenon 
in the history of Italian coinage. Mr. Head > attempts to 
account for the striking of no. 2 by observing that, if gold 
be reckoned at fifteen times the value of silver, it would 
be the equivalent of the silver coins of the time which 
81 grains, and which he regards as Aeginetan 
drachms. But these silver coins appear to have been in 
fact Corinthian didrachms or Attic oetobols. This equi¬ 
valence then (gold hemiobol = 8 silver obols) would give 
a relation between gold and silver of 16 to 1, which is 
higher than any ratio of which we Lave evidence. If, 
therefore, these gold coins are really antique, they must 
have been struck on some quite unusual occasion, when 
a supply of gold was available, under some such circum¬ 
stances as produced the gold coins of Agrigentum about 
406 fl.c,, or tliose of Pisa near Elis about 364 b.cl 
A certain amount of confusion has arisen from the notion 
that the foundation of Cumae was a joint enterprise of the 
Chalcidians of Euboea and the Aeolians of Cyme in Asia 
Minor. Bnt the participation of the latter testa only on 
a statement of Ephoms, who, being a native of Cyme, was 
amdons to give the city alJ the credit he could. Most 
modern writers think that if any Cyme had a share in 
the settling of Cumae it was the small town of Cyme 
in Euboea (a place the existence of which is not well 
attested). We must therefore regard Cumae as exclusively 
Eubcean, and be still more surprised at the appearance 
there of gold coins, which were not ever issued ia Euboea 
m (^arly times. 

The earliest coins of Velia are not of Italian fabric, but 
resemble rather the coins of Asia Minor j indeed it has 
been thought by some numismatists that they were struck 
in Asia, and brought to Velia by the colonists who came 
from Phocaea about 544 b.o. 

■ Mm. ATmIii., od. S, p. 36. 

r 
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1- Obv, Fhoca or mnh !?«?. Ictcu^ gquare^ ^eight^ Ib-i 
(gno, 1)^ 

3. OhVu Foro-p&rt df lion tearing the proy. llei\ Ini^uao square 
divided into four. Weight, 60-5S grains (grin. S SS-S-To} ; 
division, 18 gTRlns(gTn]^ 1-16) or [ess : tho half and saiaUsr 
fmetidns of this vrere also strucL 

Coins of this class were found in numbers in the hoard 
discovered at Auriol near Marseille,^ together with a Iiemi- 
obol of Aegina^ and a large namber of small coins bearing 
a$ types griffin, half mnged horse, winged boar, lion's head, 
calfs head, boars head, dog's head, head, head of 

Heracles, female headr and other types* Of these, some 
are of barbarona work; some are of excellent early fabric! 
nearly all have an incnae s^nare on the reversei 

The weights of these coiua being irregular and puzsUng, 
it is hard to draw inference® from the amaller ones, which 
may ba of almost any standard. Of the larger coins— 

Tfj^pc^ Grains Grtifflmfis. 

Half winged horse^’ weigh - * . 4S-42 2-78-2 73 

Liob^s head and htjad of Hemcles^ weigh . 42-41 3-73-2-85 

Barbarous copies of these coins are of the same or slightly 
greater weight 

Most numianaatista have regarded the standard of these 
coins as being that of Phocaea,^ The standard of Phocaea 
both for eleetmm and silver coins is practically the Euboic, 
though the coins are a [ittle below the Euboic standard, 
the drachm not usually exceeding 60 grains, and the h&ete 
40 grains. Mommsen, however, regarded the Phoeaenii 
standard imported into Italy as a form of the Phoenician 
The standard on which the staters need at Telia, and the small 
coins of the Aariol find, were struck seems to be almost 
identical with that used by the Achaean cities of South 


^ Soe TVaffif, iU p- 1^7 U 

* M. Eabelnn^ IL 1, p. 1587, mJIh tllllt & hlpp^anipv It ia the 

in^iiLttr type of LAnipMcUjr; and in thfl B. iii. Cai. it ia rightly dsHl-ibed u 
moivly thei fariQ-parl of a boraey both win™ ^howiniL in archaic 

fAuliion. 

* Sec BjitwsloH, Lc. 
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with a drachm of H grains, which I have above called 
Cbrinthian^ And a Phooacan third or trite was nearly 
eqaivalent to a Corinthian (irachtn> Hut there is an appre¬ 
ciable difference in weight between the coins of Telia wUch 
succeed those above cited and the coins of the Achaean 
cities.^ The stater of the latter weighs up to 138 grains 
(grm. 8'30J, the stater of Telia only up to 118 grains (grni. 
?*64). And this lighter standard is used at Cumae after 
480, and at Possidonia from the beginning in 550 no. 
onwards. 

The ordinary view, accepted by Head* is that tho 
Phocaean standard spread from Telia to Poseidonia and 
Cumae and afterwards to other cities, being in fact what 
IS later called the Campanian standard. The difficulty 
is that the earliest colas of Telia and Cumae are not 
regulated by itj but only those after 48() b.c. But if 
the origin of tho Campanian standard be doubtful, its 
existence and prevalence is certain. 

In regard to Hhegium we shall have more to say in the 
next chapter. 


■ Onn «in or V«IiA, hawcTtr, woisrhs ISS grains (erm, fH6)j it is early, 
contemtiDniry vritli coiiMof the bbihq ^ighl etruck ht Cumae fseo nboimV. 

> nf*f. yuw, ed. 3, p. »e. 
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COINS OF SICILY, 550-480 b.c. 

In the earliest coinages of th® cities of Sicily, as in those 
of the Italian cities, we may trace the inEnence of the 
coinage of Corinth. 

The earliest of all appear to be the coins of Zancle of 
exactly the same fabric as those of the Italian cities, that ia, 
with the type of the obverse incuse on the reverse, namely 
a dolphin within sickle-shaped harbour. These were pub¬ 
lished by Sir A. Evans' from a hoard found near Messina. 
He rightly observes that as there were two or three later 
series in the coinage before 2ancle in 494 b. o, changed its 
name to Messana, the coins in question cannot be much 
later than the middle of the sixth century o. o.,and must be 
contemporary with the Italian coins which they so closely 
resemble. Their weight is 90-79 grains (grin. 5.83-5-12), 
There are coins of this weight, not quite so early, at Himers 
and Kaxos. 

Zancle. 

O&tv DANKVE, Dolphin within sickle-shaped bar of harbour. 
Hiv. SamB type incuse; or lieu. Dolphin incuse ; or 
Scollop-ahelL in relief, in the midst of an incuse pattern, 
IPL V. a.) Weights^ 90 grains (gtm. 5 33), Id grains fgnn. 
1-02), 11-5 grains (grm, 0.75)i 

Himera. 

Ofrt'. HI, Cock. lieif. Flat incuse square, with eight compnrt- 
menta, four in relief. Weights, 90 grains (grm. S-83) 
(B. M, IX. 37)^ 13-6 grains (grm. 0-87). 

HaxoB. 

Obv, Head of Dionysus with ivy wreath. Jieo. NAXION. 
‘ JViiw. 1836, j,|, vill, 1, s, p. iw. 
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Bunch of gmp«^ Weights, 90 grains {gim. S SS) (B. M. 

IS. 31), 13 grains {gi-m. 0 87), 12 grains (gmx- 0 78). 

With these coins ws may class for weight the ooiii of Cfttniae 
above cited, and the coins of Ehegium,—REClNON rotro- 
gi^de; Bull with human head: R&v. Same typfl incnsei 
Weight, 87 grains (grm. 5-63}. This coinage seems to have 
been imitated from that of Hhegium by the neighbouring 
Zancle. The Rhegine coin is of the same fabric as prevails 
in other Italian cities^ though the standard of weight ia 
different. The coins of Zancle are of the same weight and 
the same period, 550-500 b. c. 

The standard (90 grains) on which these coins are struck 
is remarkable^ Head calls it Aeginetam But hiafcorioLlly 
it ig improbable that the Aeginetan standard would find its 
way to Sicily^ It has been suggested that this standard 
may have come to the Sicilian Kaxos from the Aegean 
island of that name, whence the Sicilian city was founded. 
But in febrio the coins show the influence not of Aegina 
bnt of Corinth. And the standard makes its first appearance, 
not at If axes, but in the cities on either side of the straits 
of Messina, Khegium, and Zancle. 

The coins of Macedouiau Ghalcidice give us a hint. At 
Olynthus coins of 90 grains were issued which can be shown 
to be Corinthian didraclims.* And at other cities ol Chalci- 
dice we fl.nd Corinthian drachma and half-drachms* On 
this analogy we shonld naturally suppose the early coins of 
Rheginm and the Chalcidian cities of Sicily also to he of 
Corinthian standard, in fact didrachms and diobola. It is 
not, however, easy to explain w' hy the curiouB weight of the 
didrachm was chosen, while all the other cities of Italy 
issued the Corinthian tridrachm of ISO- grains, which was 
also (nearly) the Attic didrachm. 

These 90-grain coins wonld pass naturally as thirds of 
the Attic tetradrachm of 270 grains; and early Attic tetra- 
drachms were no donbt current in great quantities in Italy 
and Sicily at the time. But they were not contemporary 


* Abc»V4pCI]»p.X4 
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early Corinthian tridraohma of Euboic weight (130 grains, 
gnu. 8-4'2h while the Sicilian cities took as their model the 
later Corinthian tridiachms of Attic weight (135 grains, 
grm, 8-74Jl 

In the early coinage of Syracuse there is, as in Magna 
O'raecia, an adaptation of the silver coinage of Greek type 
to the value of the litra or pound of bromse which was 
probably the standard of value among the native inhabitants 
of Sicily, as well as in South Italy. A litra in silver was 
issued at Syracuse; it is distinguished from the obol not 
only by its greater weight but by the type. The type of 
the obol is the sepia; that of the litra is the wheel. The 
silver litra is of the weight of 13'5 grains (grm. O-Srj, If 
the weight of the litra In bronze was 3,375 grains (grm, 
218*6^ this gives a proportion between the values of silver 
and bronze of 250 to 1, 

But here we come to a considerable diflUculty. Haeberlin * 
has maintained that in the third oentuty b. cl the propor¬ 
tional value of silver to bronze was 120 to 1, and the 
majority of archaeologists agree with him, And we have 
already seen (Chap, Y) that such a proportion well suite the 
facts of the early Aeginetan coinage. But it is scarcely 
possible that silver should have been in Sicily twice as 
valuable in proportion to bronze as in Greece and Italy. 
The question is a vexed one, and I cannot here attempt ite 
solution: it is important rather in connexion with the 
heavy bronze issues of Roma in the third century than in 
coimoxioii with eairljer Grsek coinage^ 

The Ckjrinthian stater (the S^xdXtrpos equiva¬ 

lent tu ten pounds of brouze, and the Syracusan tetradrachm 
to twenty. We have already seen that the Tarentines also 
issued a litra in silver with the type of a wheel. 

Another fixed date in the early coinage of Sicily is fur- 


51^ P S. 1 ..j^tLdnto of th« Atu. but UiXr? 

to Mj tliia pror™ derivation or meroly niJjiptnOon. 

p^*^ Compan, HiU, 
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nii^hed iJs by th-s change of name of the city Zancle* whicli 
took the name soon after 4R4 b. c. The earliest 

coins bearing that name are— 

Ohp^ Idon^s head facing. ME55EKION. Calfs bead 

(Attic tetnidrachm). (PL M. IX. 30.) 

Liou^s head toeing, MES in incuse cii'de (litra). 

These coins b*ar the types of SamoSj and there can be no 
reasonable doubt that their occasion was the arrival in 
Sicily of Samian fugitives^ after the <x>lhip$e cf the Ionian 
revolt. As regards the history of these fngitiveSt tlieir 
connexion with Anaxilaus, and ^eir final settlement, there 
are many hiatorie diffienlties^; but the broad fact that 
Zanole took a new name, and iasued coins with Samian 
types and of Attic weight on their arrival, seems to be 
beyond dispute. Valuable historical evidence is fumbhed 
by a small hoard of corns * found at Messana and containing 
some twenty arebaie tetradiachma of Athens, four tetra- 
drachms of Acanthas in Macedonia, coins ofKbegium and 
Messene with the above-mentioned types, and some coins of 
Attic w'eight (PL V* ?j bearing the thoroughly Samian types 
of a lion's scalp on one side and the prow of a galley on the 
other^ but without inscription. It has been suggested that 
by these coins we seem to be able to trace the course of the 
Bamian immigrants. They started bearing with them,aa it 
would seem, coins with their native types but specially struck 
on the Attic standard ] they tarried at Acanthus^ possibly 
also at Athens; and the Eiegine and Messauian coins of 
the hoard show the result of their arrival in Sicily. These 
are the chief landmarks in the coinage of Sioily before the 
time of the Persian wars* 

^ Di«euHiGd by Mr. C. EkMid id Jcium. Sfud.;, aucvlli, p. 6^ 

* 2^iiKkT, f. ilL v. lOS, CL alvc» B^boloD, Traii^j iJi 1, 

p. 
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COIKS OF GYRENE, 630^80 b.c. 


The archaic coinage of Gyrene is remarkably varied and 
abundant,^ The richness of the country^ and the trade in 
v'ool and silphium which pyrene carried on with Greece 
and with Egypt, will fully account for thk. The coinage 
must have begun soon after the foundation of the city about 
630 B. c, and become abundant in the prosperous reign of 
Battus the Fortunate, about the middle of the sixth century. 
Coins of Gyrene were in the remarkable find at Myt-Rahmeb* 
in Egypt, a hoard of coins from several parte of the Greek 
worlcL Arcesilos III, king about 528 b . o., had to fiy from 
his kingdom to Samos, whence he returned with an army of 
SamiaiLS to re-establiah hh power. It has been held that at 
this time the remarkable tetradrachm in the firitiah Musenm 
w'os issued— 

Ohv. Lion's bead in profile ; ailpMum pLmt and seed. Etu. 

head, holding serpent in beak. Weight, 266 
grains (grm- 17 2Sh 

If we could insist on this date, it would be a valuable asset 
to QS- But, nnfortunately,^ it is anything but certain. The 
Uou's head in profile and the eaglets head remind na of the 
types of Lindua and lalysus in Rhodes. The lion’s head in 
profile has been set down as a Samian type (which at the 
time it is not) j and it h^^ been assumed (without warrant) 
that Rhodians as well as Samians took part in the expedi¬ 
tion which replaced Areosilas on the th^ne. But when it 
is recognized that there is no trace of Samian iuflnence on 
the coin, and that Aicesilas had no connexion with Rhodes,’^ 


‘ Set BihH>]oD, TmU4, il. 1, pp. b l-BjHsr hj Mr* E. S. G. 

RCKbioADD iD lOlB, {>3, 

Lan^ricr In ISOI, pi, XVin. Seo 

■ Hdt St- lea. 
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the occasion of the striking of the coin becomes quite imeer- 
tain* Its style points rather to the end of the sixth century 
than to 628 e, c. Probably, however, the coin was struct at 
C^no. 

A very noteworthy fact is that, fe>in the first, Cyrenaean 
coins are issued on a standard of which the fall weight is as 
much as 17*23 gmnwnes, 266 grams: Babelon calls this 

the Euboic standard, but the Euboic standard, as we have 
seen, does not rise above 260 grains. The standard at Gyrene 
is the same as the Attic, according to which the fetradrachm 
weighs up to 270 grains {grm. IT'oO), Eut the Attic standard 
did not come into use at Athens until the time of Peisiatratns, 
and the earliest coins ofCyreno are of so archaic a character 
that the 3 '' must be given to the beginning of the sixth cen- 
tniy. Nor does there appear any reaaon why the people of 
Cyiene should have adopted the Attic standard. It was not 
in use in the islands of the Aegean and of the Asiatic coast, 
with which Gyrene, as we know from the history of Aroesilaa 
III, was in closest relations. 

It is clear that we have here an interesting historic 
problem. It would sceiu that the people of Cyreii^ and 
those of Athena independently adopted the standard, the 
ibrmer as early as 600 a, c., the latter half a oentiuy later. 
We are taken some distance towards the solution of it by 
the facts of the find at Myt-Rahineh,^ which may have been 
a silversmith's hoard, cousistiiig partly of bars of silver, 
partly of very arohaio Greek corns, none apparently later 
than 560 n. a Many of these coins were broken. Amongst 
them were coins of the Thracian coast (Lete, Maroneia) and 
of the coast of Asia Minor (Ephesus, Chios, Naxoa, Cos), It 
is noteworthy that there were no coins of Athena of the 
Athena type; and since the early tetradxachms of Athens 
have been found in numbers in Egypt, this seems to furnish 
a proof that they were not yet circulated at the time of the 
burial of the hoard. Coins of Corinth were present, one 
weighing 120-6 grains (grm^ 840)^ the other weighing 
137^6 grains (grm, 8-90) j but I^ngperier observes that 
* Hevtu KtMiuiUf 1061, p. 425, ph XVlll. ArEklo by Longj^^j^n 
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the l&ttsr ^vos considerably oxidized and had gained in 
weight. We may therefore assume that these coins were 
of the ordinary early Corinthian standard of 130 grains. 
Coins of pyrene also were present, but so much broken up 
that their original weight could not be ascertained; but 
they doubtless followed the ordinary standard of Gyrene. 
It seems clear, first, that the standard of Gyrene was not 
that of Corinth (or the Euboic) ; and second, that coins of 
Gyrene were well known in Egypt at a very early time, 
In fact, the geographical position of the conntries is such 
that there must alwa 3 rs have been comrunuication between 
them. History confirms this inference: we read of inter¬ 
ference by the kings of Egypt in the affairs of Cyi ene from 
the days of Apries and Amaais at the beginning of the sixth 
century to tho'Se of the Ptolemies, 

Wo may, therefore, fairly look to Egypt for the source of 
the standard of Gyrene; and we find it at once. The ledet ^ 
of Egypt seems to ha ve been of various weights at different 
times aud i n different parts of the country, A large number 
of weights attributed to this standard were found at Nau- 
cratis, and have been published by Prof. Petrie.’* They give 
& nmt of 136-S-153 grains (gnu. 8 S5-y‘91J. On the neixt 
page Prof. Petris gives a list of weights also from Naucratis 
of Attic drachm standard gi ving 137.80^148-8 grains (grm. 
8-2/-9-G3) for the didraehm. As all these weights ore un¬ 
inscribed, there is difficulty in determining to which aeries 
they really belong; but supposing Petrie to be right in his 
attribution, it is evident that the Attic didrachm is equLva- 
lent to a light kedet weight. Petrie shows * that the kedet 
at Heliopolis in E^-pt was of a somewhat low standard, of 
1-19 grains (grm. 9*0). There is, he observes^ a well-known 
weight inscribed ‘5 Kat of Heliopolis’, which gives this 
standard, and it is confirmed by other weights found in the 
locality. Thus we come still nearer to the ordinaiy Attic 
weight. Heliopolis was one of the cities of Egypt moat readdy 

' This woni is Bimit Ld a g’n.ftt of wg-ya. 

' J^'ouAroriB, L pp. 75-e. Codip^ro EikibI. flwe, cd. 1|, jiviij 4S(i 
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aceeasibl^ to tbe Gro&ks, lying m th« «outh of the Delta, and 
it was to Heliopolis that Herodotus and Plato repaired for 
information from the learned priests of the temple of the Sun- 
god* The kedet of Heliopolis is of almost exactly the weight 
of the standard of Gyrene. There can be little doubt hnt 
that the people of Cyrene adopted the weight not later than 
the days of Apries and Amasis, when the relations between 
Egypt and Gyrene were intimate* The latter king made a 
durable peace with Battns of Cyrene^ and even married 
a lady of his family* The adoption of the same standard at 
Athens was somewhat later. We have, however, traces of 
its use at Samos and elsewhere for elsctmni coins, as early 
as at Cyrene (Chap. I)* 

Concurrently with the money stmck on this standard at 
Cyrene. we find, towards the end of the sixth century, coins 
weighing approximately 52 and 26 grains (grm. 3-36 and 
1 - 63 )} The se can be nothing bnt drach ms and hemid rachms 
of the Phoenician {or Milesian) standard* The drachms 
must have borne some relation to the tetradraohms of the 
ordinary standard^ and it is natural to suppose that that 
relatiorL would be 1 to 5, We should thus have a decimal 
and a duodecimal coinage coucnirently at Cyrene. It is 
noteworthy that Mr* Head takes these coins ^ drachms of 
the Phoenician, and M. Esbelon as pontoboli of tha Attio 
standard.* Situated between Egypt and Carthage, both of 
which used the Phoenician standard for silver, Cyrene must 
have come to terms with it j while for trade with Sicily^ with 
Athens, and with Corinth, and the places within the spheres 
of their influence, the Attio standard would be most useful* 

The issue of money at the other cities of Cyrenaioa, Barce, 
and Euesperides, does not begin so early as at Cyrene j but 
it begins in the sixth centuiy. It follows the same standards. 

The monetary typos ofCjTene are mostly derived from 
the silphinm plant, which was in all the Mediterranean 
world regarded as a most valuable medicine, and which 
grew in the district of Cyrene. 

* Nwn. €hnm., 1015^ pn Cl. 

= Mti, A'tim,, <itl, 2, p. 8C7. BdlKLlnn^ li* I, p. 1S*7, 
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COINS OP THE ATHENIAN EMPIRE 
I. AtH£NS, SrLVEtl. 

The ordinary silver coinage of Athens from 480 to 
400 B,o. is almost unvaried. By the former date a head of 
Athena and an ottI of fixed and oon't'entional arohaio type 
had been adopted for the coin. The olive-wreath which 
adonis the helmet of the goddess seems to have been adopted 
during the glow of triumph after Marathon, At the end 
of the century there were certain issues of gold coins, of 
which we shall speak later. But the great mass of the 
coinage was in silver. The Athenians obtained silver in 
abundance from the mines of Laurium and those of Thrace, 
and it was part of Athenian policy to circulate the coins as 
widely as possible, and to make them the standard currency 
of the Aegean. Silver was to Athens what gold was to 
Persia, the backbone of the finance of the state, and, together 
of course with the tribute of the allies, the source whence 
came the plentiful wealth which Athens used for great 
building,*works at home and for expeditions abroad. The 
early silver coins of Athens are found on many shores, in 
Sicily, in Greece and Asia. There is 
a well-known passage in the Frogs of Aristophanes in which 
their vogue is described.' Aristophanes speaks of the Athe¬ 
nian staters as not alloyed, as the moat beautiM of coins, 
the only ones rightly struck, and ringing truly, accepted 
among Greeks and barbarians everywhere. The poet is 
somewhat carried away by patriotic fervour. The coins are 
indeed of pure metal, but their beauty is to say the least 
somewhat antiquated, and their striking careless. If we 
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want to seo what dies bearing the head of Athena could be 
produced by Athenian artists in the fifth centnry, we mxx$t 
turn to the money of the Athenian colony of Thttrimn, 
where most beautiful heads of the goddess make their 
appearance. Several writers have dwelt on the artistic 
influence esercisad in Italy and Sicily by the die-cuttera of 
Thnrinm.* This is, howeverj a subject on which we cannot 
here dwell: it is more in place in speaking of the coins 
of Italy. 

Why the Athenians should in this case have taken a line 
so much opposed to all their artistic instincts it is not 
hard to see. The reason was commercial convenience. It 
is a familiar fact to all students of the history of coins that 
when a particular type of money has taken root^ and gained 
a wide commercial vogne, it becomes stereotyped and no 
longer varies. Thns the coins bearing the name and types 
of ^exander the Great were widely current in Greece and 
Asia until the middle of the second century- The staters of 
Cyzicvts retained the archaic incuse on the reverse nutil 
they ceased to be issued. Among ourselves the retention 
of Pistrucci^s type of George and the Dragon for the reverse 
of the sovereign is in part at least the result of a similar 
conservatism. But other Greek cities, such as Cor I nth and 
Sicyon, while they kept to their early typea^ modified the 
style of their coins in response to the growth of art. 

It might well seem that nothing could be easier than to 
copy the Athenian silver of the fifth century. It bore no 
magistrates^ names and had no subsidiary devicoSt and it 
Was rudely struck. Probably p however, the mere archaism 
of the types made them hard to copy in an ago of astonish¬ 
ing vitality in art. And it is certain that the Athenians 
would keep a sharp eye on all attempts at forgery. Imita¬ 
tions of the money were, as I have already shown, abundant 
down to 480 Prom that time until ^00 they are 

scarcely to be found. 

In the time of the Second Empire, about 393 u-C., the 

^ Poole jj| Nam. Ckrm^f | Fu rtwAo^Itri p. 104 J; 

Num, 101p. and olw^wlierc. 
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Ath&uiatkS mod ified the typ *5 of the it coins. The money 
struck between year and the date of Alexander betraye, 
as Mr. Head ob&erves,^ an * endeavour on the part of the 
engraver to cast off the tmnatnels of arebaism, which is 
manifested chiefly in the more correct treatment of the eye 
of the goddess, which is henceforth shown in profile The 
dies, however, are esecuted in a careless way, and so ill 
adapted to the blanks used that often both of the types are 
only partly to be found on the coins* This coinage seems 
to have been continued until the days of Alexander, or later. 
Perhaps some of the worst examples may be money struck 
in military camps or in other cities. 

In the last years of the Empire^ when in great need^ the 
Athenians did begin a coinage both in gold and in bronze. Of 
this we shall speak later* They also used money of electram 
for dealings with Asia. But in Grreece and the Aegeanji and 
to the west in Italy and Sicily, it is only silver coin which 
comes in. The Athenians issued coins of all sizea and all 
denominations, slightly varying the types to indicate valuop 




1 . Uccndrachm 
5, Totnwlwhm 
Sr Dl4riMrlim < 

4, njra-ohiii . 

5. Triobol , » 
e. Daobc^l , ^ 

7* . 

S. Tritiomiobol 

9. 03k^I . . . 

19. ^ 4 + 

1|+ Tritartamorion 

12. H^miob^l * . 

la, TriheinUin-teiifiorioti 
14. TytarUsnu^riaii . . 

13. HrlnitetKrt^mDrii^n 


driw mM 


10 

1 

2 
1 

I ‘2 
l/S 

l:^ 

1/4 

1 /e 

1/9 

1/8 

1/12 

1 /ie 

i/U 

i/4a 


B. M. CftL 


PL III. 1 

PI* in. 2-s 

Ft. IV. 4 

pj. rv. B. 0 

PL IV. 7, S 
Pi. JV. 0 

PI. V. 16 

PJ. IV. 10 
PI. IV, IJ 
PL V, 17 
PL V. la 
PL IV ] 2.16 
PI. V. 30 
PL V, 21 
PI. y. 22 


RoVoriHh-type' 


Owl facing: fllivd twin 
Owl to Th : ,, 


jf pf 

Owl fuGing: two olive twi^ 
Two Dwla t olivij twig 
Two owls with one head 
Owl fflcing: oUto twig 
Owl to r.; 

Tour are^ntfl 
Three eresconta 
Owl to r. I olive twig 
Celstho^ 

Craseent 

Owl fie mg: two olive twJgA 


Wolght 


Oralni*, Om, 


676 

270 

67-S 

83-7 

22-5 

2^B 

U2 

n-i 

B-6 

4-2 

2fi 

1'4 


^3-7 
17 49 
a*74 
487 
2-lS 
1-45 
1'45 
I 


-36 

’27 

-18 

-69 


These coins are probably not all of the same time. In the 
D. 31. Oof-i as will be seen from the refenenoGs given above, 
Mr. Head assigns coins 1-6, 8, 9, ISJ to a period before 
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430 B-c.r coins 7,10,11, lS-13 to n peHcsd after tliat date. 
It is difficult to .judge of the style of the head of Athena, 
which is our only means of assigning period, on ooitie so 
small. But in general I should be willing to accept 
Mr. Head's assignment of date. The didrachm is of extreme 
rarity, and, as M. Babelon observes,* was only struck about 
480 a, 0. The reason for this procedure is unknown. The 
Corinthian staters would fill the gap ; but considering the 
hostility between Athens and Corinth there is not likely to 
have been an nnderstanding between the two cities as to the 
use of their respective coins. 

Some confiision has been introduced into the silver ooin" 
age of Athens by mixing up those coins which bear a head 
of Athena of the fixed type, wearing Attio helmet adorned 
with olive-wreath, with some pieces of distinctly later style, 
in which the goddess wears a helmet without olive-wreath 
, and of another character, and even with coma of the fourth 
century in which she wears a helmet of Gorinthian form. 
These coins may be thus described: 

On obverse. Head of Athena, in helmet without olive-leaves. 

TeinAol: Rtv. Two owk: 45 grains (grm. 3-91) (J?. df- Cai., 
PL V. I2h 

Trii^li Tfep. Owl facing; 33-6 grains (grm. 2-18} (If. 3L Cdl., 
PI. V. IB). 

Tlio former of these coins fits in with the Corinthian 
system: the tetrobol being the OQuivalont of the Corinthian 
drachm. This gives ns a clue: the coina may well belong to 
the time of the Corinthian alliance of Athens 394 b. c. Later 
there is a/Vnfoftoi, on obverse Head of Athena, in Corinthian 
helmet: on rev. Owl to r. with wings open^ in front, an 
amphora: weight, 56-2 grains {grm. 3*64) (S, M, Cot., PI. V. 
11). This coin is certainly later than the middle of the 
fourth century. 

The careful discrimination of denominations is character¬ 
istic alike of the love of the Athenians for their silver coins 
—^the yXaPitif AavpunTtKat of which Aristophanes speaks so 

I j^a^f {i. St 
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foudlj*—and of the line perfection of their intoUecttial 
faculties A dnlUwitted people could never have U 9 ed or 
invented such a coinage, whiob stands in history as unique 
m the drama or the sculpture of Athens. 

A good reason for the fondness of the people for email 
coins of silver, at a time when m i^ome places, as in Sicily^ 
a beantilul bronze coinage was coming in^ is to be found in 
the Athenian custom of eanying small change in the mouths 
Occasionally, no doubt, these minute coins were swallowed i 
but this risk weighed less heavily than the nnpleasantnesa 
of the taste of bron^ in the mouth. 

The smaller coins do not appear to have had much circula 
tion outside Athena: they were merely local small change. 
Many of the cities of Asia^ as we shall see, while they used 
the silver staters of Athens, or the Cyzicenes, for larger 
payments, struck small coins of their own for the local 
markets. It is to be observed that the didrachm at Athens 
ia of great rarity, and even the drachm scarce, in contrast to 
the immense abundance of the tetradrachm. 

Some time after 480 n.Cp Athens begins to exercise a policy 
which remains fixed with her until the IbJI of her empire, 
the policy of prohibiting the issue of silver cx>m by any city 
which might come fully under her power. This policy had 
already been suspected by numismatists in consequeuoa of 
the non-appearance of money in the Athenian colonies and 
wherever Athens was dominant. It is conclusively proved 
to have prevailed by certain inscriptions put togeilier^ in 
the Inscriptiones Maris Aega^i, by Hiller von Gartringen.* 
They are two copies of an Athenian decree of the fifth cen¬ 
tury, one from Siphnos, the other copied by Banmeister at 
Smyrna in 1855.^ They mention a decree, which was pro¬ 
posed by one Clearohos, by which the Athenians definitely 

■ Birds, itoe. 

’ /. 0. xii. 6, Sd. *M, p, 12S ; E, Weil, Alksm i'et nslfii oitueAsit 

Sabund in the fur KumiMmaiSk^ jtiv. p, 52. 

* The editor of the CarptA3 wrihw^ rmt inter m^rmijrA Arundellojia pic^l 
cturoiilco£i PariniB ^ But o^rtalnly thu marble vnm nevernmons th^ Anindol 
mjtrbleSf which have beBii mi Otford since I6fi7, including tho Ferien 
ChronJele. 
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forbid in the cities subject to them the use of any silver 
money save the Attic, as well as any other weights and 
measures than Attic. 

It appears that this decree waa not in all oases obeyed; 
for it is further ordered by a second decree that a copy 
of it shall be set up in the agom of each city* A second 
copy is to be set up before the mint of each city* In case 
of non-compliance a heavy penalty of 10,000 drachma is 
threatened* The sending of a herald or commis--^ ^ 

sioner from Athena i$ also threatened. The people are 
ordered to bring to the civic mints foreign coins and those 
locally issued: these are to be recorded in a public register, 
and presumably (for here the fragments come to an end) 
Attic coin will be i^ued in exchange. 

It is noteworthy that the decrees relate not only to the 
use of Athenian coin, but also to the use of Athenian 
^ weights and measures, no donbt with the object of facili¬ 
tating commercial intercourse. The editor of the Corpu$ 
cites the passage in the Bink of Aristophanes (line 1040) 
which runs, with the emendations of Cobet and Bergk, 
as foUowB: Ne^fAeirei^iftiyidr nt^ airoh pfrpoiffi 

Kai a-raBfiQtiTi mi ycjfdtrfiCHri mBd-rrep ^Oko^v£ioL^ 

Aristophanes puts this proclamation in the mouth of 
a hawker of decrees, and is clearly alluding to the passing 
of the very decrees under discussion. The date of the 
Birdu is 414 B.a; that of the decrees would be earlier; 
they appear to express a policy on which the Athenians 
had been acting at all events since the transfer of the 
Delian Fund to Athens in 454 b. c. 

Weil observes also that, whereas in the Treasurer's lists 
at Athens of 434 b. c* we have separate mention of silver 
coins of Boeotia, Ghalcis, and Phoci% after 418 foreign 
silver is reckoned only by weight, in talenta and fractions, 
indicating that it was regarded only as material to be 
melted down and re-issnedi thus the only silver coin 
regarded as legal tender at Atbf^ns is the owl coinage. 

* OlDj>1ij9eys waa a. imull town ia Ch*1eKdio^. Wh^r it i& for tho 

pjnewiit context ia mb known. 
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for waii.t of mo&^y: the rosorvo of a tlu>u$aiid talouts of 
silver was not used until tlie revolt of OMoa. 

From the financial point of view the policy of Athens 
in regard to the coinage raises interesting questions. 
Cavaiguac suggests that difficnlties of exchange were the 
cause which made Athens forbid moneying in snbject 
cities: ■ Leg matelota n’acceptaieut comma solde que des 
pifeces ayant un couib international, et r&lamferent de plus 
ea plus oxolusivement des chouottes d’Athenes. L’autoriU 
lederale dut done ohercher tout de suite h deootirager les 
monnayages locanx. an moina ceox qui n’etaient pas 
etalonu^s Buivant le systiime attiqna’ ^ This explanation 
does not seem to me sufficient. The Greek bankers must 
at all times have been aocusiomed to deal with a great 
variety of coins, struck on many standards. If the sadora 
wanted their pay in Attic money, there could not be at 
any time any difficulty in finding it for them. But that 
does not account for the unwillingness of the Athenians 
to allow money other than their own to pass in the markets 
of the allied states. 

It is clear that wo most take together the prohibition of 
coinage and the prohibition of using other weights and 
measures than the Attic, since both prohibitions are men¬ 
tioned in the same decrees. It seems very likely that in 
this fashion the Athenians meant to gain a commercial 
advantage. We know from the facts of modem commerce 
that trade is fecilitated when the trading countries have 
the same monetary standard and the same measures. And, 
of course, the Athenians may have estimated this advantage 
at a higher rate than actnal experience would justify. 

This notion of gaining a commercial advantage certainly 
in other casse inspired Athenian policy. There exists an 
inscription of the time of the second leagne, whereby the 
export of ruddle from Ceos to any other place than Athens 
IS forbidden,* The best ruddle came from Ceos, and it was 
necessary for the manufficture of Athenian pottery, the 


'■ CiMisnu, p. iSi. 
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briglit red mirfkce of wkksli was regarded as one of its 
chief attractions. Pottery was oae of the chief eaiports 
of Athena in the fifth centuiy, and even in the earlier 
part of the fourths If another city could imitate this 
pleasing appearance by securing the proper ruddle^ it might 
interfere with Athenian trade. 

It mnat of course have been impossible for Athens to force 
her money into circulation at a fictitious value. This could 
only have been doue by securing a monopoly of silver; and 
this in the case of so common a metal as silver wonld have 
been impossible* The Greek cities which minted silver had 
no difficulty in procuring the metal; and the owls of Athens 
could only hold their own by means of the purity of their 
composition. 

We may suspect that after all it was mainly a matter oi 
national pride. Athens was fond of dictating to the subject 
alKes whenever she could. She made them bring their legal 
cases to Athens for setllemantj partly to find work for 
Athenian dicasta, and partly out of arrogance. We have 
only to consider the policy of states at the present day to 
see how great a fores national pride may exert in public 
politics. W hen nations make war, other motives than those 
of mere commercial advantage are usually involved. And it 
is well known how strong motives pride and the love of 
dominance were at Athens. 

Another difficult financial qxiestion ia why the Athenians, 
when in possession of the rich gold mines of the Paagaean 
district, did not themselves issue gold coin* It is probable 
that they might have done so had they been earlier in 
po^eaaion of the mines. But by the time, 463 b.c., when 
they wrested them from ThaaoSj their policy was already 
fixed and their silver in possession of the fi^ld. Hence the 
Thracian gold was kept in h&T^j or carried to Cyzicus to be 
minted as electrum coin. 

In the last dayiS of the Empire, when Deceleia was occu¬ 
pied by the Spartans, the winning of silver from Laurium 
was partly interrupted.^ Many of the slaves who worked 
^ Thiio. vSLeh 
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there mftde their esoftpe. At the SAtue time Atheni an powe r 
in Thrace wae greatly diminighed. These causes, with the 
disastrous results of the Sicilian expedition, led to that 
impoverishment of Athens which is marked by an issue of 
gold coins of necessity, of which we shall speak later. 

As I shall have, in the folio wing pages, frequently to 
mention the standards of weight for coins in cities belong¬ 
ing to the Athenian League, it may be convenient to give 
in concise form the ordinary weights of denominations 
under the principal standards. 

A nic sianda rd. See above. 

Chian {Phocaean) standard. 

Tetradrachm (stater); 240 grains (grm. lo*55J, 
Drachm: 60 grains (grm. 3«88). 

Persian sfandard. 

Drachm (siglos): 86 grains (grm, 5-57), 

Aeginetan standard. 

Drachm: 96 grains (grm. 6-22). 

Standard of Thasoa ««d Ergthrae, 

Didrachm (stater): 144 grains (grm. 9*33), 

Milesian standard {Samos^ dc.). 

Tetradrachm (stater): 204 grains (grm, 13-21}. 
Phoenician standard (Melos and Abdera), 

Tetradrachm (stater); 224grains (gi'm. 14-50), 

IT. Eleotrl-si of Asia. Minoh. 

But though h.er otc^ were everything to Athens, she could 
not at a stroke substitute in Asia her silver for the gold and 
electrum coma to which the people of the coasts of Asia 
Minor bad been accustomed for centuries. Gold came large] v 
frem the eastern shores of the Black Sea, from Colchis and 
the Cnmea. The gold, for which the Arimaspiaus waged 
a conatont war with griffins, filtered down to the Greek 
cities of the coast, in exchange for manufactured goods, and 
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tbe com and timber of the Pontic region liad to bo ptir- 
obesed with gold. In thie region the Athenians had to 
provide a substitute for their silver. And there can be no 
doubt as to whet the substitute was; it was the electmm 
money of Cyzicus, Lampsecus, Phocaea, and M jtilene. 

The standard of weight adopted for these coins is that of 
phocaea: 

Stater, 254-546 grains (grm. 16-45-lS). 

Heeto, 42-40 grains a.rS-S'SS). 

Half hecte, 31-20 grains (grm. 1-36-1-29). 

The stators and hectae of Cyzicus may he re^rded as 
a continuation or revival of the electmm coinage issued by 
cities of Ionia during the Ionian revolt of 500 b. o. The 
coinage would seem to have begun afresh with the formation 
of the Delian Confederacy, and to have been from the first 
an intematioiial or federal issue, It is noteworthy that it 
never bears the name of Cyzicus; only the tunny, the well- 
known type of the city, serves to mark the place of mintage, 
For a century and a half it represented Hellas, as the daric 
represented Persia, on the Ionian and Pontic coasts, and 
only came to an end wdth the establishment of Hacedoni^ 
supremacy, when the gold Philips and Alexanders ousted it. 

In determining the periods of issue of these coins, three 
kinds of consideration have to be taken into account {1) 
historic probability, (2) the evidence of ancient historians 
and inscriptions, and (3) the evidence of the coins themselves. 

(1) The indications of biatorio probability are dear. II 
the King of Peraia jealously guarded his monopoly of the 
isane of gold coin, and if he, in aocordanca with the general 
view of antiquity, regarded electrum as a species of ^Id, 
then it is improbable that he would permit any of the cities 
of Asia under his immediate lordship to begin an issue ot 
electmm coins. Sueh issues must almost necessarily have 
begun at a time when the Persian power on the coast was 
destroyed, or at least greatly weakened. Now it is well known 
that Persian lordship did thna suffer a check in the days 
following the repulse of Xerxes from Greece. The Greek 
victory of Mycale in 479 did much to drive back the Persian 
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power» Hetodotna (be, 106) t«Ils na tLat immediately th^ 
people of Samosp ChioSj Lesbos* and other islands Joined the 
Greek league* and after Cimon Lad m 466 won the great 
battle on the Eoiymodon* Persia was stiU further repulsed. 
Whether this battle was followed by a peace humiliating to 
Persia is a matter much disoussed by historians. iJnt in any 
case it is certain that tha result of it was to secure autonomy 
to the Hellenic cities of Asia. And we leam on excellent 
anthority that there was a definite agreement that Persian 
war-fleets should not appear in the Aegean. Erom this 
timOjfor a while, the Greek oides aixffbred little interference 
from Persia, At first they were subject to Athens^ but 
after the disaster in Sicily the power of Sparta also largely 
prevailed on the Asiatic coast- 

That Cy&icus and the other cities began their issues of 
electrum after Mycale and under Athenian protection seems 
very probable. The CyKicene staters, as wo know, were 
largely used by the Athenians, especially for their trade in 
the Black Sea, But the date of their cessation is less easy 
to determine; the evidence of the coins themselves must 
decide. We can, however, easily suppose that the Peiainn 
king might be willing to allow in the fourth century the 
Doutinuanee of what bad by the end of the fifth century 
become quite an mstitutiom 

(2) Let us next make a brief sur%^ey of the mseriptional 
and literary evidence. 

Various writers have given a list of the mentions in 
inscriptions ofCjisioene electrum atatera^ One of the earliest 
appeata to be in the Lygdamis inscription found by Sir C. 
Newton at Halicarnassus, and dated about 445 b.cl The 
mention here, however, is only of staters, and the staters 
need not have been Cydeene. Cyzicene staters ocenr in 
a fragment of the building-records of the Parthenon of the 
years 447 b.c. onwards (twenty-seven staters and one hectej; 
and as the same sum recurB year after year* we may conclude 

^ Nvm. CA™., 1S7G, 2^1^ (Hud) ; Lenoitmait, lima ^'uninnaik^^ ISS?, 
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that they could not well be used for current expenses, ^ 
During the Peloponnesian War Cyseicenes were used with 
Attic coins for official payments in the years 418, 41S, 415, 
and down to the taking of Athens, That they are spoken 
of as gold is an Important point, as it seems to show that 
the mercantile world was ftccustomed to regard tbom 
as coins of a special rariety of gold rather than of 
mixed metaL 

Lysias in his orations against Eratosthenes (403 no,) and 
Diogeiton at the end of the fifth century speak of them 
in a way which shows that at that time they oonstitutedt 
with the darics, the main gold coinage of Greece. Cyrus 
the younger promised his mercenaries a Cyzicene stater a 
month as pay. The gold tetradrachm (m) preserved in the 
Parthenoiit and mentioned in the inventories of Oi. 89^ S 
and subseqnent years (C* it p- 74), was doubtless a double 
stater of Cyzicus or Lampsacus. Its weight was 7 drachms 
2^ obols Attic, that is 500 grains (grm- 32-40). 

At a considerably later time, just in the middle of the 
fourth century, we learn from the oration of Demosthenes 
against Phonnio * that then Cyricene staters were current 
coin on the shores of the Black Sea. This does not, how^ 
ever, positively prove that they were then issued, for they 
might naturally oontiuue in use in remote districts even 
when the mint was closed^ 

Lampsacene staters (70 in number) are mentioned in 
an Attic inscription of 434, and in other inscriptions of 
the same period. These may be with certainty identified 
as fllectrum staters of Lampsacus, not the gold coine issued 
from that mint, as we shall see, at a somewhat later time. 

The staters and hectae of Phocaea are mentioned in 
several Attip inscriptions dating from 429-3&4 n. Staters 
of Phocaea are also mentioned by Thucydides (iv- 52 
frruTrjpas of the year 424 0. c.) and 

by DemostheneSj^ who speaks of a sum of 300 Phocaic 

1 a, ION, p. 077. ■ p- 
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staters aa procured at Mytileiie. The text oi a remarkable 
invention between Pbocaea and Mytilene for the common 
iBSUe of elaotram. dating from aboat the end of the fifth 
centmy, was published by Sir Q Newton.i The two cities 
were m alternate years to undertake the minting of the 
coin^ and if the minf^master debases the coin beyond 
a ce in point, the penalty of death is assigned- It is 
remarkable that so important a dstail should be decided 
not by the city, but by a single official. 

(3) '^rnmg from the literary and inscriptional evidence 
^ that of the coins themselves, we have much material 
to deal with. And first of Cyssicus. 

Every one accustomed to study the coins of the ancient 
world js astonished at the abundance, the variety, and 
i-rt beauty of the Cyzicene staters® (PI. vi. a>, 

mentioned by Mr- Greenwell in 
1887; and more are now known- The inscriptional and 
Iitora^ evidence makes it dear that the staters of Cyzicus, 
together with the darics, constituted the main gold coinage 
of the Greek world from the time of Thucydides to that 
of Demosthenes. Yet Cyzieus does not seem to have been 
a great or wealthy city. It l>elcnged to the Satmpy of 
which the chief resided at Dascylinm. It had great natuml 
a ventages being built on a peninsula, united with the 
mainland of Mysia only by a narrow neck of land.^ and 

(viii. 107) tliat as late as 411 b.c. the city yvl nnlbrtified 
and was occupied almost without resistance by the Athenian 
fleet It seems to have bean in the Roman age that it grew, 
and cowed much ground. Why a city compamtively 
unimportant should have possessed so remarkable a privi¬ 
lege presente an interesting historic problem. In my 
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opinion the ^cret must be the patronage of Athens, which 
was at the height of its power in the time of Cimon, and 
down to the disaster in Sicily. Some of the types of 
the staters of Cysdcus, the Tyrannicides Harmodius and 
Ariatogeiton, Cecrops, Ge holding the young Erichthonlua, 
Triptolemus in his winged eatj are quite Attic. One, 
the young Heracles strangling serpents^ oommemoratea 
the victory of Conou over the Spartans in 394 b.c., anA 
cannot have been struck much later than that year. 


As regards the dates of the Cyzicene coins, numiamatio 
authorities are net altogether agreed. Mr. Green well, on 
the e^ddenoe of style, gives them to the period 50Q-360 b#c* 
Mr. Head in ld76 was disposed to think that their issue 
ceased early in the fourth century. Prench and German 
numismatists ^ had, on the other hand, brought the latest 
of them down to the time of Alexander the Great {331), 
In the Hisioria Numoruni Mr. Head accepts the date 
500-350. And in the Brifkh Mumum Cataioffiie of 
Afifsia the latest date is fixed at 350, the cessation of the 
Cyzicenes being regarded as the result of the great issues 
of gold coin by Philip of Macedon. 

One of the latest of the staters of Cyzicus is a coin pub¬ 
lished by Millingen,* bearing the inscription EAEY0EPIA, 
which has been regarded as a reference to Alexander's 
victory at the Granicus, It b, however, more than doubt¬ 
ful whether the people of Cyaicus, who had already enjoyed 
treedom, would look on the Macedonian conquest in this 
light. Mr, Head suggests that the reference is rather to 
the victory of Conon at Cnidus iu 3!J4 b.c:, and he finds 
nothing in the style of the coin to conflict with the 
supposition,® But a far more suitable occasion for the 
boast of freedom is suggest^ by the assertion of Marquardt* 

» F* Lenormwit, in 1S64, 1807 \ Brandia, p. VI. 
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that the people of Cjzicm expelled the Persian garrison 
in 365^ twenty4wo years after the peace of Antalcidas. 
Marquardt*3 anciont authorities^ only say that Timotheus 
liberated Cjzicus when besieged * hut the inference of 
Mar^uardt that until the city bad expelled the Peisians 
it could hardly have been besieged by them seems a 
reasonable one. It was after this time that Cyzicus pos¬ 
sessed an important arsenal, and two hundred ship-sheds, 
Afl the Cyzicenes repulsed Memnon, the Bhodiau general 
of DariuSj they seem to have preserved their autonomy 
until the time of Alexander, As the Cyzicene staters 
were a common currency till beyond the middle of the 
fourth centuiy, there does not appear to be any reason why 
we should suppose that their issue ceased before Alexander's 
time^ or at all events before the taking of Athens hy Philip. 

Tho fifth-centnr^'' eleetnini staters of Lampsacus, the 
obverses of which bear the type of half a winged horse 
fFL VI, 1)^ are far rarer than those of Gyzicua, and belong 
to a briefer peried. What that period was seems to be 
decided alike by the style of the coins, and by the fact 
that several of them were found with a number of Cyzicene 
staters which are neither archaic nor late in style,^ We 
have seen that Lampsaocne staters are mentioned in Attic 
inscriptions from 447 b.c. on, and this date admirably suits 
the extant examples of the coinage^ 

The small hectae or sixths issued by Mytilene and 
Phocaea in conjunction, in accordance with the above- 
mentioned treaty, the text of which has come down to 
ns, are extant in great abundance. There is but one stater 
of Mytilene known, and as yet none of Phocaea. We have, 
however, seen that staters and hectae of Phocaea are fre¬ 
quently mentioned in Attic inscriptions. 

Some of the hectae of Phocaea are distinctly archaic 
in style. M. Babelon * does not hesitate to attribute them 

* niodc)>iTia, 3IT, 80" Co>ri)^i|iu4j Nepoikf TimoMAu', L 
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to a time before the Persian War. Mr. Head gives them to 
the end of the sixth century*■ Eut the weakness of the 
city at that time is shown by the fact that it contribnted 
only three ships to the Ionian fleet. Most of the inhabitant? 
had abandoned the city to sail to the west- It i? unlikely 
that at snoh a time it would begin an issue of eleotnim 
coins- I should therefore regard them as issued just after 
480 B.c. And Mr. Wroth gi^es the corresponding coins 
of Lesbos to 480-350 ac., in the li. Cat- Troas^ cEt* 

The only existing electrum stater of Chios of a period 
later than the Persian wars is at Berlin (B. t. viii. 9). 
Its fabric is like that of the Cyzicene staters, and the tj^pe^ 
the Sphinx, ia enclosed in a vine-wreath^ just like that 
on the already mentioned staters of Lampsacus. There can 
be little doubt that it is centemporary with these latter^ 
dating from the time of the Peloponnesian War," 


Such are onr dala. What are the historic results to be 
drawn from them ? 

It seems abundantly clear that at some date not long 
after 480 b. c. three or four of tho cities of the coast resumed 
their issues of electrum. The chief of these cities were 
CyzicuSj Mytilene, and Phoeaea; Lampsacus and Chios 
joining them about the middle of the fifth century* It 
is impossible to tell with certainty when the issues of 
Cyzicus, Lesbos, and Phocaea began, since we have only 
the evidence of style to go by* But the incuse revenjes 
of the earliest examples are distinctly later than thoao of 
the group of coins which I have given to 500-494 b.c. 
The incuses of Gyzicus and Phcxsaea are of mill-sail type ] 
those of Lesbos are in the form of a second type. Thus 
the examination of the corns themselves confirms the view 
which 1$ in itself far the most probable, that these issues 
of electnim were not sanctioned by Persia^ but ware begun 
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at th« time after ths battles of Piataea and Mycalflj when 
Greek fleets sailed the Aegefiji, aixd the power of Persia 
was being driven steadily westward by the arms of Athens* 
They are a sign of the Ionic independence of Persia which 
had been lost for half a centurye:xcept during the stormy 
years of the Ionian revolt 

It would be natural to expect that in the early years 
of the fourth century^ when the mut ual hostilities of Sparta 
and Athens had allowed the PersiarL |>ower to reassert 
itself on the shores of the Aegean, and especially after 
the peace of Autalcidas had acknowledged the suzerainty 
of the Persian king over the Ionian citieai the eleetrum 
issues of C^zicus and the other cities would come to an end. 
This appears, from the evidence of the coins and of the 
orations of Demosthenes, not to have been the case. For 
some reason or other the Great King allowed the invasion 
of his prerogative of issuing gold coin to go oHp Why he 
did so we cannot with certainty say* AVo muatt howeverj 
remember that though the power of Persia seemed to be 
iacreaaing in the early part of the fourth century it was 
less centralized* The Satraps of Asia Minor were often 
in revolt, and maintained something like iudependenco. 
And the long raign of Artaxerxes Muemonp 405-359 n.p., 
was not one in which the privileges of royalty w'ere strongly 
asserted. 

The electrum issues seem to have persisted at Cyzieus 
nntil the appf^aranee of the gold coins of Alexander the 
Great. Mr. Head has suggested as a reason for their 
ceasing the abundant issues of gold coins by Philip II of 
Macedon^ This, however^ appears to be a le$s likely 
occasion. Philip had little authority on the Asiatic side 
of the Bosporus; and one does not see why the cities of 
Asia should forgo their own commercial advantage in 
order to further the circulation of his money. It $eems 
likely that the popularity of the gold Philippi would rather 
decrease the volame of the issue of electrum than bring it 
to an end* 
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Wa ta^e next to coTisider how the CyzLcene stater was 
related in value to other current ocitisu No doubt in Greece, 
as in the modem world, there would usualJj be an and 
the rate of exchange W'ould huctuate accordingly as gold, 
alectrum or silver was in greater demand in the market. 
Yet there would probably be a normal equivalence. 

This Mr. Woodward has tried to fix by means of Attic 
inscriptions \ ^ but nnfortunately these are so imperfect in 
preservation that they do not give him the means to solve 
the problem with oertaiiity. He shows, however^ that 
electrum staters of Cyzicus were used at Athens in 418 AH 
B, c. in payment to strategi. The ratio to the Attic drachm 
is fixed approximately to 2 i to 1 by possible restorations of 
the inscriptions. 

It is almost certain that the Cyzicene and the daric were 
regarded as €quivaleut4 This I have tried to show else¬ 
where, by three or four lines of argument.* Mercenaries in 
Asia were sometimes paid a dario a month, and sometime b 
a G 3 ^ricene a month. The soldiera of Cj^rus the younger 
received a daric a month, which pay, in consideration of the 
serious nature of hia expedition, he increased to a daric and 
a hali.^ Later on, the same troops are promised by Timas ion 
a C^aicenc a month and Seuthe# of Thrace promises them 
the same pay.^ And the equivalence is confirmed by analysis. 
A fair average proportion of gold and silver in a Cyzicciie 
of 254 giairis is 117 grains of gold and 137 of silver,, the 
latter being equal to 10 more grains of gold. Thus the 
whole coin is about of the value of 127 grains of gold, and 
127 grains la just the weight of the daric, which is almost 
pure gold. Further, it is noteworthy that the silver coins 
of Cyzicus, dating from 400 b.c^, are struck on the Phoenician 
stAtidard of about 232 grains: of these pieces 15 at the rate 
of 1 :are the equivalent of two darics. The system ot 
silver is clearly adapted to a ourtency of darics; but we 
must also in reason believe that it algo adapted to a 
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ciirrency of electroin staters ^ that is^ that the daric and 
the electnim sUter were equivalent. 

The datic, we know, was equivalent to 20 Permu aigli or 
shekels ^ and as the value of the Persian siglog was in 
Xenophou^s Ume regarded in Asia as equal to 7^ Attic 
obols, or ] \ Attic drachrad/ the daric must have been there 
equivalent to 25 Attic silver drachms;. We have^ it is true^ 
another statement in Hesychius^ that the Persian siglos was 
eqnivalent to B Attic obols, and therefore the daric to 26| 
Attic drachms; and this value may have held in seme 
places; but the statement of Xenophon^ based on his per¬ 
sonal experience in Asia^ is to be preferred. 

With regard to the valne of the Gyzioene in Attic ^ilvorf 
wo have a number of oonfiicthig statements. It is probable 
that 24^25 drachms was the ordinaiy or standard value* 
Blit in the works of the great orators^ whose testimony is 
apt to be warped by the interests of their clients^ there is 
considerable divergency. Veiy inatructivo ie the oration 
against Phonnio by Demosthenes. The question raised in 
it is* whether Phormio hfls or has not paid to one Lampis 
in Bosporus a debt of 2,600 Attic drachma. Phormio 
declares that he has paid it with 120 Cyzicene statera, to 
which Demogthenes replies that this is on the face of the 
thing absurd, since a Oyzicene stater is worth 28 drachms^and 
so 120 staters are worth 3,360 drachms, and not 2,600, TJius 
Phormio reckoned the valne of a Qyztcono at 21^ Attic 
drachmsj and Demosthenes at 28. We have no means of 
deciding between them; but if wo regard the two valua¬ 
tions as representing the extreme £uctuations of value, 
25 drachms is just midway between them. All these dis¬ 
tinct lines of readoning seem to point to a normal or ideal 
equivalence of the daric and the Cyziceno. 

The value in currency of the hectae of Phocaea is not 
easy to fix definitely. They weigh about 40 grains (grm, 
2-60) and their pale colour suggests that they contain but 
a small proportion of gold* ^ snspieion which analysis has 
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eontirmeH. J, Hammer has mibjQflitfced the composition of 
tba hectao of Pboca^ and Mjtilcno to a caTofal examina¬ 
tion.^ The result iu to show that they are regular and 
uniform in mixture. They contain 40 per cent of gold^ 
52 of silver^ and S of copper; they are thus rather less than 
half of pure gold in value. This would give ns 16 grains 
of gold and 21 grains of silver for the heot^. If then gold 
were to silver as 14 to 1, we should have a value of grm. 
15-87* 245 grains of ailveri if of 13 to 1 of grtn. l4-8;3, 
229 grains of silver; if of 12 to 1 of grm* 13-8<)^ 213 graina 
of silver. A natural supposi tion would be that they passed 
as the equivalent of a Cyjfioene silver tetmdrachm (232 
grains); but the only mention of them in literatiiTe scarcely 
oonfimis this equivalence^ Crates, the Athenian comic poetn 
is quoted by Julius Pollux^ as saying in his Lamm that 
a half-hecte of gold waa equivalent to eight obols (of silver)* 
One would natuiully suppose that Crates was speaking of 
Attic obols; in which case he would equate the hecte 
of gold (electrum) with 16 obols* 2| drachma* 180 grains 
of silver (11-66 grm.). As Kesychtus gives the value of 
a Persian silver siglos or shekel as eight Attic obolsp the 
hecte would seem to have been equivalent to two shekels. 
The difficulty is that this fixes the value of electrum so 
very low, at only four and a half times the value of silver; 
and we are accustomed to higher exchange values for 
electrum* 


IIL The Islands. 

In the Introduction to the British Museum Catalogue 
of Coim of the Aegean hlamlSj Mr. Wroth observes*^ ^ The 
troubles of the Persian Wars* and the long period during 
which the Aegean Islands were in more or less complete 
subjection to Athens, seem to have been unfavourable to 
the appearance of ctirrencies in the islands, and coins 
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belonging to the fifth century, and, in a less degree, to 
the earlier part of the fourth, are rare.* But the rarity 
or abundanee of each coins is iesg to our present purpose 
than the concession or withholding by the Athenians of 
the right to strike money at all, Aa a general rule the 
iasne of coins by Aegean Islands, which had been a marked 
feature of the sixth century,’^ entirely ceases at the Persian 
wars. 

Hr. E Weil has, however, published an important paper, 
in the Zeihckrift fUr Kumismatik for 1910, in which he 
tries to show that at first Athens did not interiera much 
with the island issues; but that as her hold on members 
of the Clonfederacy tightened, one island after another 
ceased to issue money; but a contributing cause was the 
impoverishment of the island world in the fifth century. 
The large island of Naxos certainly issued no coins for 
a long time after the island was conquered by the Atheniaus 
in 470 B.C, and a colony settled there. We must briefly 
consider the island coinages which persisted into the fifth 
century. Notable among them is the money of Peparethus 
dealt with by ifr. Wroth* Mr. Wroth thinks that the 
most striking specimens belong to the beginning of the 
fifth century; he odds, 'Between circ. 470 aud 400 b,c. 
there is a broad gap in the coinage of Peparethus ’. 

More importank and coming down to a later time, is 
the coinage of Melos, Melos is said to have been peopled 
by Minyae from Lemnos and Imbros; but for practical pur¬ 
poses it was Dorian, Already, in the sixth centuiy, Melos 
struck coins on a difiTereut standard from that of most of 
the other islands of the Aegean, the stater weighing about 
224 grains (grm. 14-jO). Certain coins of the Santorin find 
(p, 122) are not of Aeginetan but of this Phoenician weight 
Their types are-head and tail of fish, head of boar, head of 
satyr with pointed ear: in each case the reverse bears an 
incuse square without definite divisions. These coins can 
hardly be assigned to cities by their types; and they are 
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Eut of thorn at $11 events; may belong to 
a g**onp of islands which uae from the firat the PhoonieiaiL 
standard: the southern pyclades, including Melos Thera 
and Carpathos. Tliongh the coins of these places ate mostly 
later than the find of SantoriUt they begin in the si^tth cen¬ 
tury^ Among the earliest issnes are the following: 

Melpa. 

Obi\ MAM (archsjc}. Ewer* Ecv* Incuse divided into 

four by two diagonals. %Veigiit, grains (grnn 1445). 
{B. T* IiXlI, By B.) 

Foaeldion in Carpatbos. 

O&v- Two dolphins passing one another within a linear square* 
JfCu Incuse square divided by a iMir into two oblonga. 
Weight, 217-210 grains fgrm. 14 06-13130). IB. T* XIX. 
8^10.) 

If one looks at the map of the Aegean/' the facta may almost 
be said to ^ leap to the eyes \ Melos belongs to a line of 
Dorian islands running across the sea from Laconia to Caria: 
31 elos, Thera, Astypalaea, Carpathos* Rhodes. The cities ot 
Poseidxon in Carpathos, and lalyaas and Lindus in Rhodes, 
use the same standard i whereas CoSj and Cam I ms in 
Rhodes, like Cnidus and the cities of the mainland of 
Caria^ use the Aeginetan standard. There waa at Melos 
a tradition of a Phoenician colony from By bins; and it 
is likely that the monetary standard of this kindred group 
of cities was in origin PhoenioJan. Some of the letterg of 
the Melian alphabet are also strikingly like those of 
Phoenicia* The Laconian settlement was very early; but 
it does not seem to have brought with it the Pheidonisn 
weights j whereas the islands to the north of Melos—Paros, 
Naxos; Siphnos; and the rest—strike staters of Aeginetan 
weight freely in the sixth century, Melos^ Carpathos, and 
Hhodes adhere to the Phoenician standard. In this con¬ 
nexion it is important to observe that the finds in Rhodes 
belonging to the archaic period contain many objects of 
Phoenician character* 
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This i!oinage was uoutixiu^d at Melos into the fifth 
century- Recent fiods show that it was abundant and 
marked with a great variety of types on the reverse, the 
obverse being cx;cupied by the pomegranate^ inscriptions 
rendering the attribuLiou certain (PI. ¥1. 3, 4). Among 
the reverse types we may note a triquetra, a wheeh a flower* 
three dolphins, a creseentj a ram’s he^^ a helmeted head, So** 
This is the only important coinage of the Aegean in the 
time of the Delian League. Its existence helps ns to 
understand the bitter feelings towards the Melians in the 
minds of the people of Athens, which led to the massacre 
of 4115 H.a Unti l 435 the year of the deepest humilia¬ 
tion of Sparta and the greatest triumph of Athens* Melos 
does not figure in the Athenian tribute lists, bnt in the 
list of increased payments, rd^it of that year Melos 

is assessed at 15 talents, the same as Andros and Naxos- 
Whether this tribute was ever actually paid we cannot tell. 
But Thuc 3 ''dides tells us that the demand made to the 
Melians in 427 that they should accede to the League of 
Delos was rejected by the islanders, and that Nicias failed 
in his attempt to coerce thetUp though he sailed to Melos 
with a fleet of 60 triremes and ravaged it. Thucydides 
adds that in fact the Mehans had never been allies of 
Athens. The importance of their issues of coina shows 
that the island was w'ealthy and prosperous. Unfortunately 
we cannot venture to decide whether these issues ceased 
in 425 or 416. 

After the fall of Athens, a remnant of the Melians tvere 
restored to their island by Lysander. They rocommonced 
a coinage on the Chian or Ehodiau standard, ivhich in the 
early yeara of the fourth century was rapidly making way. 

The group of islands to the south of Delos, comprising 
Paros and Siphnos* seems to have passed through similar 
vicissitudes. Paros and Siphnos continued into the fifth 
century their early coinage of Aoginetan weight. This 
coinage may have lasted until 450 b.c., up to which time 

^ S€<^ J/£ff4 cJ. 2, p, Am ; JVbifA,, 1»0S, 301 ana f&ll. iciij 1^00: 
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tlifl three islands do not appear in the Attio tribute Uste, 
After that year they pay heavy tribute, and cease to atrihe 
coins until the end of the fifth century, when Naios and 
Paros resume the issue of money on the Chian standard. 
Of the three islands, Siphnos is nearest to Attica, and 
hence we are not surprised to find there more traces of 
the influence of Athenian commerce. The stater in the 
early fifth century is of Aeginetio weight {186-4 grains) 
it is divided into three drachms of Attic 
standard, 60-61 grains (grm. 3-88-3 &5). (See Chap, XVIIT.) 

Coming next to the islands close to Attica we find, as 
we should expect, clear traces of the Athenian monopoly. 
Aegina became tributary to Athens in 456 b.c, ; ’ and it 
is probable that after that date the coinage of Aegina 
ceases, though M. Babelon attributes some small coins 
{drachms and obols) to a later date. At any rate we must 
regard the coinage as coming to an end in 431 a. c., when 
the island was finally conquered and the people ejected. 
After the conquest of Athens by Lyeander, the inhabitants 
of Aegina were reinstated, and resumed their coinage on 
the old standard. 

In the island of Euboea, Athenian dominance makes 
a olear breach in the coinage. Mr. Head obaervea that 
after the Persian wars the coinage of Euboea undergoes 
three changes: (1) the coins become thinner, and flatter-, 
(2) reverse types appear j (3) inscriptions come in. Snoh 
coins are isaned at Chalcis (types, flying eagle with serpent 
in beak; wheel) (B. T. XXXI. l-a) ; * at Eretria (types, cow 
scratching itself; and sepia) (B. T. XXXXI. 1-6); and at 
Carystus (types, cow suckling call; and cock) (B. T. 
-g-g-yTT. 14 - 16 ). How long these issues lasted we caimot 
be sore ; but they would certainly cease in 445 a.c., when 
the island was conquered by Pericles. After the Sicilian 
disaster in 411 B.C., Euboea recovered her autonomy. 

1 ffut. yum., od.a, p. S»7 : ct Bfr. H^m., 1913, p. *70. 
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IV. lost A AXii Carta. 


As regards the cessation of coinago in the cities of Asltti 
our evidence is of coiiise negative. We know that we Lave 
no coins of certain cities at given periods; bat at any time 
a fresh find may fdrnish us with tbe missing coins. Also, 
it is not easy, in the absence of definite evidence, to assign 
an exact date to the issues of many of the cities of Asia 
Minor. 

The facts, however, appear to be these: The three great 
islands of the Ionian coast, Chios, Samos, and Iiesbos, which 
were admitted to the Delian League on. terms of eijuality 
with Athens, seem to have issued coins almost uninter¬ 
ruptedly dnring the fiftli century; but with difforences. 
We will begin with Samos, the history of which island is 
well known to ns.^ After the suppression of the Ionian 
Revolt^ during which Samos had issued electram staters, 
the city struck an abundant coinage in silver on a standard 
used also at Ephesus and other Ionian cities, which I call 
the standard of Miletus, and which is generally regarded as 
a light variety of the Phoenician, standard. The stater or 
tetradiaohm weighs about 204 grains (gnu. 13*22}, It is 
noteworthy that three Attic drachms would be aimn ot 
equivalent, 202*5 grains (gm. 15*12), The results at Samos 
of the revolt and the Athenian conquest of439 b,o, are very 
apparent-. For a short time the Milesian standard is 
abandoned for the Attic, tetradrachms and drachms of Attic 
weight being issued. The style of these coins is different 
from, and superior to, that of the Samian issues, so that the 
die was probably made by an Athenian artist.* Afterwards, 
when the coinage of Milesian weight is resumed, the olive- 
branch of Athens regularly takes its place on the /‘ oln 
behind the half bull, thus testifying to Ath^ian supremacy.* 
The Samians, however, were not expelled, nor were their 
lands given to Athenian settlers j they were only compelled 
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to surrender their Heet &nd rass© their tbrtihc«ttion^: they 
still remained, at- least in imme^ allies rather than subjects. 
It is satisfactory to find an instance of clemency after con¬ 
quest by Athens, and in fact after conquest long and pain¬ 
fully delayed, to set against the well-known examples of 
Athenian hat^ness in the cases of Mytilene and Melos. 
The reason of the difference may be the nearness in blood 
between Athens and Samos^ 

The metrological relief from Samos^ in the Ashmolean 
Museum/ is also an interesting monument of the Athenian 
conquest. It recor-ds the measures of the foot and the 
fathom used at Samos at just the period in question, and 
those measures are^ as Michael is has proved, the Attio* 
This fact is very interesting, as we have already seen from 
the decteea that Athens was anxioiis to impose her weights 
and measures on the subject states: the relief confirms this, 
being evidently a standard set up by authority. And it 
proves that the policy of Athena was fixed at least as early 
as 439 B. 0. 

What happened at Samos between 439 and the end of 
the century is not easily to be made out* Doubtless the 
Athenians eet up a democracy in the island; and since 
wo read in Thucydides “ of Samian exiles at Anaea on the 
coast of Asia opposite Samos, who in the earlier years of 
the Peloponnesian War sided with the Spartans, we may 
be sure that those exilea wore of the aristocratic party. 
But curiously, when the island Hgain emerges into the 
light of history in 412 b.c., wo are told by Thucydides 
that the party in power was tbo aristocratic, that of the 
gamori or landowners^ Against these, in 412, the demos 
revolted^ and being victorious, with the help of some 
Athenian ships, was accepted by Athena as an equal ally. 
Thucydides's^ phrase is airrovcfttav 

Tai^CL 7& Xoiwa Siwk^i/v 

Tr6kiP. This implies that whereas, until 412, the rude at 
Samos had been aristocratic, and the Athenians had kept 

1 J, £f+ 3^ Iv, Sa5 (^Uichaelui^ 
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the isjland in dependence, after lEat date tliey felt sure 
of it and allowed it Ml liberty. But on whafc occasion 
did the arhstoeratic party gain the upper baud? and why 
did Athens allow them to do so ? 

The coins from 4S9 onwards fall into two classes: first, 
the rare coins of Attic weight (PL VI. e) ; second, the coins 
of Samian weighty bearing an olive-twig as the mark of 
Athenian supremacy. These are usually marked in the 
field with a letter of the alphabet^ the earliest being B 
and the latest H (PL Vi, 7)p If these letters mark suc¬ 
cessive years, they imply a space of fourteen yearg. We 
may suppose that Athens prohibited coinage^ save on the 
Attic standard, for some years after 4S9; but that the 
aristocratic party* coming into power about 428, at the time, 
we may suppose, of the revolt of Lesbos, issued coins for 
fourteen years or more on the old Samian standard^ but 
retaining the olive-branch as a mark of loyalty. 

A remarkable and quite exceptional silver tetradrachm of 
Athens (B. t. CI,XXXVn. 7 ) has in the field of the obverae 
a bulFs head. It has been reasonably supposed that this 
coin records some conjunctiou between Athens and Samos, 
of which island the bulfs head is a frequent type^ The coin 
seems to be in style too late for the time of the Athenian 
conquest j it seems more reasonable, with Koehler, to assign 
it to the time of Alcibiades^ when the Athenian fieet had its 
head-quartern at Samos. 

The silver coinage of the island of Chios b fairly Cfon- 
tinuons from 480 B.c. to the time of Alexander*^ for Chios 
was never, like Samos and Lesbos, completely conquered 
by Athens. The type waa a sphinx and an amphora* 
above which are grapes (pi. vi. B] : in these we may find 
an allusion to the wine of Chios, which has always been 
celebrated. The stater or tetrad rachm weighed 240 grains 
(grim 15’5ii) and the more usual didrachm 120 grains (grm. 
7-77), This is clearly the old staudard of Fhocaeap used for 
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gold and electrom from a very early tiine. I shall have to 
dwell on the importamoe of the Chiaii standard iu the 
fifth century* an importance which hitherto no one has 
recognized. 

At the time of the Ionian Kevolt the silver stater was 
divided into sis, and coins of about 40 grains (gnu. If-fiOj 
were struck*^ Later the more truly Hellenic division by 
four came in^ and drachms of fiO grains (grm^ S+90) or less 
made their appearance. Snch a collision between the 
onstoms of dividing by 3 and multiples, and dividing by 
multiples of 2, meats us elsewherCp m Ohalcidlce of Macedonia 
and in South Italy. There it seems to result from a collision 
of Attic and Corinthian influences. At Chi^ however, we 
should probably regard the trinal division as the old Asiatic 
cnstomt and the dnal division as the result of the rapidly 
growing Athenian influence of the fifth century. 

Fortunately for us, the Chian staters are mentioned both 
by Thucydides and Xenophon in a way ■which gives ns 
valuable iuforjnation+ though this testimony has been 
usually misunderetood. At the end of the Peloponnesian 
war, the Spartan admiral Mindarna, sailing from Chios* 
in 411 B.c., procured as jxay for each of his men three 
Chiau fortieths, Tterff-iipffjfo£rTav Xmp.® Since the 

tetradrachmy of Chios, reckoned at 240 grains, were exactly 
one-fortieth of the Aeginetan mina of 9^600 grains, and 
as it was quite natural for the sailors of Peloponnese to 
look at them in relation to the standard to which they 
were accustomed, this statement exactly fits in with our 
knowledge. What each sailor received was dearly three 
Chian silver tetradrachms® Xenophon*^ speaking of a time 
a little later, 406 a. a, narrates that GalHcratidas* the Spartan 
admiral, procured for each of his sailors from Chios a 
pentadruchma, Reading this statement in close relation 
with the j we may conclude that each soldier received two 
Chian tetnulnichins, which together were the exact eqdiva- 

^ J. H. 5.t ISllp p, 168 > 1^18* ^ ' Thu'- 
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lent of five Aeginetan drachms of 96 gi-ains, M. Babelon ’ 
and Mr. Head* are, I think, mistaken in supposing that 
the Chinn coin is equated by Xenophon with five ‘south 
Ionian ’ drachms ot 48 grains, a species of coin which I do 
not recognize. Xenophon, it is to be observed, avoids the 
word TrtvTdSpeixiiov, which would imply that he waa speak¬ 
ing of coins each singly of the value of five drachms, and 
uses the vagner term irfvraSpaxfiia, which need not bear 
that meaning. If, however, we prefer to regard the irfvTa- 
Spaxpta as a coin, the Chian silver stater of the time is 
nearly equivalent to five drachms of Corinth, which are 
of ahont the same weight as Aeginetan hemidrschms. The 
view of M. Six, who regarded the Chian pentadrachms as 
electrom coins, has not persuaded numismatists; nor are 
there electimm staters of Ohios of this period. 

From sneh testimony we see that the Chians in the 
regulation of their coinage had regard, not only to the old 
Phocaean standard, but also to that of Aegina. The Chian 
drachm was regarded as five-eighths of the value of an 
Aeginetan drachm; the evidence that this was the accepted 
valna.tion is conclusive. Here again we have a numis¬ 
matic and indeed a political fact of the greatest importairce. 
The Aeginetan standard had been before the Persian wars 
dominant in the Aegean; but the growing predominance 
of Athens, and her determiDation that her dependent allies 
should use her measures, weights, and coins, had swept it 
aside. But with the Chian revolt of 413 u.ci, and the 
appearance of Laconian fleets in the Aegean, the balance 
of power was altered. We learn from Thucydides viii 
with what a tempest of despair and rage the Athenians 
heard of the revolt of Chios and her allies. They at onoe 
repealed the law which punished with death any one who 
proposed to encroach on the reserve of 1,000 talents set 
aside to be used only in case of dire necessity. It was the 
beginning of the end. It was at that time that Chios 
evidently made an effort to come to tenns with the 
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Aeginetan standard, which was still of universal rise in 
Greece south of the Isthmus and west of Attica. 

The fortunes of Lesbos were more varied. The Lesbians, 
like the people of Samos and Chios, did not pay tribute 
to Athena, but contributed ships to the navy. Athens 
conld have no claim to proscribe their coinage, though 
she doubtless had a convention with them in regard to 
the heotae of electnim. But in 428 b.c, Mytiiene aud the 
other cities, except Methymna, revolted against Athens. 
Every reader of Thucydides will remember how after 
a siege the people of Mytilane were obliged to surrender; 
aud how the inhabitants of Lesbos by a very narrow 
margin escaped a general massaore. As it was, a thousand 
of the most distinguished inhabitants were put to death, 
and the lands of all the cities except Methymna were 
divided among Athenian proprietors. I say proprietors 
rather than setilem, because it is doubtful how many 
Athenians really settled in the island and how many were 
absentee landlords. 

We neat tom to the extant coinage of Lesbos, The 
earlier coins were of base metal, billon, struck on the 
standard of Phocaea (above, p. 177|. About 480 b,o, begins 
the issue of heotao of electruin, with a few staters, by the 
mints of Mytilene and Phocaea in common, of which I have 
already spoken. It lasted, according to Mr. Head and other 
authorities, until about 350 b,c. 

To the period shortly after 480 b.c. I would assign the 
remarkable coin of Methymna, already mentioned (p, 173), 
with the types of the boar and the head of Athena. This 
coin must have been struck on the occasion of some alliance 
or understanding with Athens, with, which city Methymna 
always remained on good terms. 

We cannot of course assign to the coins a date so exact 
that we can tell whether the events of 429—427 B.c,, so 
disastrous for the people of MytilenOj caused an interrup¬ 
tion of these issues, M, iJabelon ' observes that it is from 
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about 400 oii'WEi'ds that they become moat abundant- The 
hecteo struck at Phocaea bear the mint mark of the seal 
(phoca), and it haa been observed first by Mr. Wroth* that 
the obverse types of the Lesbian sixths ere almost invariably 
turned to the right, Vfhile the types of the Phocaa&n sixths 
face to the left. 

Towards the middle of the fifth century a few silver 
coins make their appearance at MytiJene and Methymna; 
Mytilene. 

O&r. Head of Apollo, laureate. Jtev. MYTIAHNAON. Head 
of Sappho, in incuse. Weight, 3-94 Erni. (ftl ffreinB). 
(B. T, CLXIl, 8.) 

06ft Head of Sappho or nymph, t b ree-qnarler face. M YT ( . 

Liona head in incuse, Weijfht, 0*96 grm. (16 ersLnsl 
(B. T. CLXn. 4.) 

Oi/tf. Head of Apollo, lanresle. J?er. MYTb Haid of hull in 

mouse. Weight, 1-97 grm. (31 grains). (B. T. CLXII. 
2 .] 

Obv. Head of Athena. Jfev. MA®¥MNAION. Lyre on a 
square field in excuse. Weight, 6-43 grni, (Bfl grains), 
(B. T. CLXll, 30). 

Obt!. H^d of Athena. Jfep. MA0. KAuthoios in incuse^ 
Weight, S-lSgnn. (49 grains). (B. T, CLXII, 31.) 

06r. H^ftd of Athena, ffw, MA, Lion's face io inciuse. Weight, 
1-67 gmi. (24 grains), (a, T. CLXII, 28.) 

^ It is dear that these two neighbouring cities struck on 
different standards; and this is readily to be understood. 
Mathymna was democratically governad, and in close 
connexion with Athens; Mytilene was an aristocracy some¬ 
times hostile to Athens. The standard in use at Mytilene 
is clearly the old Phocoaan standard, still in use at Chios, 
pyzicus, and elsewhere. The standard in use at Methymna 
is of doubtful origin, Babelon calls it the Samian, with 
the weight of which it certainly nearly agrees, ‘Samos, 
colonie Athdmenne,' he writes, ‘ etait an rapports oonstants 
aveo Methymne.' ® This explanation is not altogether satis- 

> B. it. Cal, Tnm, p. sriji, i jiaiU, ii. 2, p. 1341. 
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factoiy, aince, if my accomit of the Samian coinage be 
correct, the use of the old standard in the island is rather 
a sign of diaaffecticKti towards Athena than of loyalty to 
her. What we might a priori have expected would be 
that Methymna would strike, after, as before 480, on the 
Attic standard. 

It is not probable that any coins were struck in Lesbos 
between the Athenian conquest in 427 s.a and the end of 
the Athenian Empire. 

The coinage of the large islands of Caria, Cos and Rhodes, 
offers interesting phenomena. They were not, like the 
great islands of Ionia, admitted to the League on terms 
of equality; nevertheless their size and power might seem 
to entitle them to preferential treatment. Such treatment 
CJos received. 

Previous to the Persian wars the island had issued coins 
on the Aeginetan standard. Atler them it strikes on the 
Attic standard, issuing tetradraohms between 479 and 400. 
The type is on one aide a Discobulus and a prize tripod, 
on the other a crab (PL Tl. lO). As the successive issues 
of these coins bear first the legend KO£, then it fit, and 
finally KfllON,it would seem that the right of coinage was 
exercised continuously, and the use of the Attic standard 
seems to testify to a special understanding with Athens. 
The types of the coins probably refer to the festival of 
Apollo iield on the Triopian promontory: they may have 
been struck only on the occasion of the festival, as seems 
to have been the case at Elis: this would give the Athenians 
a reason for exceptional treatment. 

Rhodes was less fevoured. But we must observe that, 
until the foundation of the city of Rhodes in 409, Rhodes 
does not appear to have been under a single or even a 
federal government; and so it was easily dealt with. The 
three chief cities all issued silver coins before the Persian 
wars, but not on the same standard. Gaminis had issued 
abundant didrachms and drachms on the Aeginetan standard. 
These ceased when, after the battle of the Euiymedon in 
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465 K,c., tke Persian power gave way to that of Athene: 
after t-h-at Camirus issued no more money. Lind us struck 
in the sixth century stators of Phoenician weight: under 
the Attic aupremacy she igened only what seem to be 
heinidrachms and obols of Attic weight. 

Obv. Fore-part of horse. Lion's head.* Weight, 32-2-31 © 
fgrm. 2-15-2 05); Igrm. 0 50). (B. T. CXLVI, 34.) 

lalysus struck in the sixth century also on tha Phoenician 
standard It is doubtful whether any of the staters extant 
are later than 465: their style is quite early, their inscrip¬ 
tion i AAY^ION- Head and Babelon give some of them 
to a later time^ but analog}’’ is against this view. Thus 
the coinage of the Island during the time of the Athenian 
Empire is very small. 

Of the Greek cities in Western Asia lli nor * none issued 
coins uninterruptedly during the fifth century. Some 
intermitted their coinage during the time of the Delian 
confederacy : some issued a few coitus of Attie weight; but 
most of these struck only small denominations: sotne^ as 
we shall presently seej adopted the standard of Chios^ which 
was clearly a rival of that of Athena 

Coins of the Attic standard are after^aa before* 430 b.o- 
exoeptional i n Asia. Them! &toc les, whil a tyrant of il agnesJa, 
about 465 to 450 b.o., struck remarkable didrachms of Attic 
weight, having as obverse type a standing Apollo, as reverse 
t}q>e a dying e^le. Their weight is 8-56-8-59 grm, (132-133 
grains). (PI. VI. ii.) Even in exile Themistocles regards 
Athens as his mother city, or else wishes to remain on 
terms with the Attic coinage^ It is one of the revenges 
of time that Thomistocles should appear in out coin¬ 
cabinets only as a vassal of Persia. Another point to be 
noted is that of the few coins of Themistoeles which have 
come down to us, two are only plated with silver; and it 

* M. EobL^lon catu th^ A^iiieLB.n Mr. Kctd Fhoonkian 
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ia very probable that these debased specimene were issued 
from the mint with the others, for we have definite evidence 
that the issue of a proportioii of plated coins among tho^ 
of full value waa a proceeding known to- aome ancient 
mints, notably that of Borne. And we suspect that the 
dangerous cleverness of Themistocles might dispose him 
to adopt such a plan. 

The cities of Ionia seem during the fifth century to have 
almost universally ceased to issue money. An exception 
is Miletus, which issued small corns on the Attic standard, 
probably intended to pass locally as factions of tho Attic 
stater ^ 

Lion to tight. Bev. Stellar pattern in incuse. IfVeigkt, 
32 grains fgirm, 2-10). Attic trigbqL 

0i>i\ Head and paw of lion, Stellar pattern in Incuse. 

Weight, I9'3-16-3 grains (grin. 1^25-1 ^05 j. (B. T, CXIiiX. 

M. Babelon ^ sets down these last coins as diobols of the 
old Milesian standard j and in fact they do more nearly 
conform to that standard than to that of Attica. They 
are in fact a continuation or revival of an issue of the sixth 
century. 

Of Ephesus Mr. Head remarks, * whether coins continued 
to be struck during the Athenian hegemony 469^15 b.o. 
is doubtful There are in fact no coins of Ephesus which 
can be safely given to this period. But about 415 the city 
revolted^ and apparently went over to the Persians. In 
40 & the Athenian general Thrasylus made an attempt to 
reduce it, but he was driven off by the troops of the city* 
who were aided by Tissaphernes the Persian and the 
Syracusana^ It must have been about this time that the 
Ephesians resumed their interrupted coinage^ And it is 
noteworthy that the standard which they use is that of Chios: 
didrachm 116-118 grains (grm. 7 p51*7-64j. M. Babelon® 

1 Trait*^ Li. 2, p. 1060. 
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tbiuks that probably some of the staters of Ephesua belong 
to the period of Attic domination; he also allows staters 
of Teoa, At Olaatomeoae there is a noteworthy break in 
the silver coinage, after the time of the Ionian Be%'olt, until 
the early part of the fourth century. There are, howe^w^ 
a few small coins of Attio standard, which Mr. Head 
attributes to this period: 

ObiL Fore-put of winged boar. Htt}, Gorgon^hoid in idcubo 
square. Weight, grains (grm. l'&4); IS grains fgrm. 
M6). 

It seems to tne not improbable that these coins may 
precede the Persian warsj if not, they would belong to 
the time immediately after. Coinage is also iTitermitted 
at Phocaea, Teos^ and Cyme in Aeolis. Of Priene we have 
no early coins. The coinage of Colophon and Erythrae 
will,be presently considered^ it ia probable thatp at all 
events in the former city, tbs issue of coin in the latter 
half of the fifth centmy' was dne to Persian preponderance. 

In two of the Carian cities which paid tribute to Athens, 
Cnidus and Astyra^ we find a notable cessatioD of coin in 
the middie and end of the fifth century^ Cnidus, however^ 
in the opinion of Babelou, struck drachms and diebols 
during Athenian domination. The city resumed silver 
coinage after 412. The earliest known coin of lasus is of 
the time of the Cnidian league, 304 mc- We find^ however, 
at Idyma a few coins which seem to belong to the latter 
half of the fifth century: 

Obff* Head of Pau facingn lATMlON Figdeaf Wright, 

53-50 grainfl (grm. 3 76-^25)* (B. T. CXLVI. S-10.) 

In 445 B.a Idyma was ruled by a tyrant named Pactyes.^ 
It does not appear in the tribute lists after 440 b.ci. It is 
therefore highly probable that the coins "wero struck at 
a time when Persian infiuence prevailed. They are of the 
Chian standard. 

On the Persian standard was of course issned the official 

^ Sr M. Uri, Canigp p, tsL 
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coinage of the Fergmu Empire, the silTer sigIL It doea not, 
however, appear that these ever circulated freely beyond 
the limits of Asia Minor, within which they have been 
usually found. Even the gold darics were limited in their 
range. Indeed, the people of the interior even of Asia 
Minor, as well as those of Persia end Mesopotamia, used 
coins but little, and coutinned to use bare of the precious 
metals in exchange. It is true that when Alexander cap¬ 
tured the great cities of Persia, such as Ecbatana and Susa, 
he found in them great hoards of darics, as well as of 
uncoined gold and silver} but this does not prove that the 
darics circulated in those cities. They may have come as 
tribute from the west. The chief use of the Persian coins 
was for payment of mercenaries in military expeditions in 
Asia Minor ; and it appears that it was only on the occasion 
of milita^ expeditions that the satraps of the Great King 
issued coins from the mints of Greek cities, bearing their 
own names. 

Among the old cities of Ionia, only one keeps to 
the Persian standard during the time of the Athenian 
Empire: 

CekifiAoM; Inscription, K0AO4>ANfnN or-ON, 

Ofrr, Head of Apollo. 7fep, Lyre in incuse s^jiinte. Drachm. 

Weight, 84-S grmns (gnn. 0.46-5-36). {PI. VI. la.) 

Also bemiobols of 7 - 5 -d -5 grains ( 0 - 49 - 0>40 gnn.) and 
tetartemoria of 4 - 5 - 3-5 grains ( 0 ' 29 -O-S 3 grm.).’ These coins 
can scarcely be so late as the Peloponnesian War: the style 
is archaic or transitional. 

There must be reasons for the unusual ccnise taken by 
this city. We Wrn from Thucydides * that at the beginning 
of the Peloponnesian war, the Persians gained possession of 
Ckilophon; while in the harbour-citj of Colophon, Notium, 
two miles distant from it, the party opposed to the Persians, 
having gained the upper hand through the help of Pachea, 

* Thoififl eoii» IsMj- mjj-kA *f mbit HM tnd TE (half and qiuftor 

Thia fk*t jj Imp^rtACLt as pnriug that the lire tcmUj pf Poj^Luk wAigliU 
This flli&l they gi™ ia scimflwhat hemTj' in pTOportian to ikt diad^hm. 

' iU. 54. 
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the Atihenian admiral, set np a hostile power. How long 
this dirisLOTi between Colophon and Notiiun lasted we do 
not hnow. In the Athenian tribute lists after this Colophon, 
which had previously paid three talents and then one and 
a half^ only makes the nominal payment of 500 draehinfl^^ 
the twelfth of a talent. It seems likely that iim tribute 
was from Notium, not from old Colophon. 

These eventSi it is true, do not directly account for the use 
of the Persian standard at Colophon^ since that standard 
comes into use early in the fifth century. But they suggest 
that Colophon, which was not exactly on the coast, was 
more under Persian inSuence than the cities which could 
be directly reached by the Athenian fleet. 

Another Ionian city which is usually regarded as having 
struck ooina on the Feratan standard is Er^hnie^ 

OZrt'. Horse aisn running beside hifl horse. EP YO Flower.^ 

Weight, 72-67 gmiDQ (gnn. 4'6^^4'S5); 17-16 gruins 
Ignn. 1 lO-fi {B. T* CI-IV. a4^3L) 

Pegssiis flying, JRc®. EPY0 Flower, Weighty 22-16 
gmins (gnu, 1 40-0^80). (B. T, CLV, 4,) 

This weight oSers us a diffioalt problem. Babelon 
suggests that it is Peraian, and observes that if the smaller 
coin of the first series is an obol, it will give a drachm of 
5-40 grm. (84 grains). But it is more likely that the smaller 
coin is a fourth of the larger: the only safe plan is to go 
by the weight of the larger coins of a city^ for the weight 
of small denominations varies greatly, and cannot be relied 
on. We must therefore regard the normal w eight of the 
drachm of Erythrae as 72 grains (grm. 4^9). 

Before 480 b.Cp Erythrae had issued coins on the Milesian 
standard, while Chioflt her pow'erful neighbour* had adhered 
to the standard of Phooaea. This makes cue suspect that 
the relations of the two states were not oordlal, although 
Herodotus tells us that they were of kindred race and spoke 
the same dialect ;" and in fact we know that they w^ere at 
war in the seventh century,* Indeed, nearness of blood was 

' Koehler, Swndj p. 160. ^ HiJt. U * Hdt. L, la 
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no conclusive reason why neighbouring Greek cities should 
agree together. So it is not surprising that after 480 s.c.j 
while Chios adhered to her standardi Erythrae should adopt 
a different one. We may judge that the mere fact that 
Erythrae stniek coins at all was the result of an anti- 
Athenian tendency. An inscription^ proves that in the 
middle of the fifth century there was a Persian party at 
Erythrae: it U likely that that party became dominant, 
and that the issue of coins was the result of such domina- 
tion. But what is the standard ? 

The same standard recurs about 450 B-C. at Termera in 
Caria, in the unique coin of the British Museum^ issued by 
the Tyrant T^innes. 

Obi\ TVMND. Bearded Hemkles kneeling, TEPMEPIKON* 
Head oflion. Weight. 724 gmins (gmi. 4 6S). (FI VII. L) 

This coin is given by Babelon to the period about 500 b,c,: 
1 agree with Mr. Head in assigning it to a later time. 
Tyranes w $3 probably a tyrant owing allegiance to Persia; 
and his coin may have been struck at a time when the city 
was free from the yoke of Athens^ 

The weight of the drachm of Erythrae requires some 
explanation. That its adoption shows Persian and anti- 
Athenian infiuenca seems cleat. At fir^t sight it would 
seem that a city on a peninsula lying opposite to the island 
of Chios and connected with the mainland of Asia only by 
a narrow neck of land, must follow the fortunes of the 
islands of the Aegean, and be closely under the dominion 
of Athens. But if we look again at the district in the map 
we note the strength of Asiatic influence in the neighbour¬ 
hood* Erythrae is quite near to Sardes^ a centre of Persian 
power* Smyrna^ after it had been destroyed by Sadyattes 
of Lydia, was not allowed for 400 years to rise again, in 
spite of a splendid commercial position. Colophon was 
largely in Persian hands, snd Ephesus was the most fully 
Oriental in religion and manners of the cities of Ionia. 


* C.LL 9-n. 
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Clazometiae friendly to Athens j but it was an ielaiid- 
City, and the inhabitants were inainly people of Claonae 
and PhliuSp of Peloponnesian stock. One of the moat 
rencLarkable olaases of the treaty of Antaleidas was that 
which secured to the King of Persia 'The islands of Clazo- 
menae and CyprusThe juxtapositiou of the great island 
of C3'prus and the tiny Met of Clazomeuae is almost 
Judicrous; but it certainly sbows that the king attached 
great import«.nce to his predominance in the coast district 
between the mouths of the Hermus and the Cayster. 

It is^ howererj almost impossible to suppose that drachms 
of 72 grains can ha^e passed as equivalents of the Persian 
drachm or siglos ot 86 grains i or of such coins on the Persian 
standard as those of Colophon« there is a difference of 
almost a gramiDe between the two; and small local issues 
Were tariffed rather below than above their true value in 
iutemational currencieSp 

The drachm of 72 giaius was, however, normal in the 
fifth century at Thasos and other cities of Thracej. and we 
find it;, as will presently be seen, at several cities of the 
Propontis—Selynibria, Cyzicus^ Lampsacus, Astacus,AbydnSj 
and Dardanus, This coincidence can scarcely be accidental: 
we will return to the subject* 

Passing farther to tbe East we reach a region where 
Persian power waa never 3eriousl3'‘ shaken, and the AtbcDian 
tribute was not exacted. 

The cities of Cilicia—Issus, Nagldus, Mallus, Soli and 
others- adhere from their first issues to the Persian standard. 
As the expeditious of the Persian admirals were mostly fitted 
out in the harbours of Cilicia, this is not to be wondered at. 

The district ol Lycia and the island of O^^prua do not 
show in the weight of their coins any Atheniau inflnence: 
they gp on uninterruptedly until the age of Alexander* 
Phaseiis only, a Greek city on the Lyeian coast, paid 
tribute to Athens, and intermitted its coinage after 47i) b.o. 
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V. PolfTUS AlfD PkOPOXTIS. 

The cities of the next group, that of the Euxine Sea, 
adhere through the fifth and fourth centuries to the 
Aeginetan drachm, Sinope, Trapezus, Amisus, end Hera- 
olea, retain this standard, though the weight of the drachm 
slowly &)ls. We may conjecture that the obstinacy with 
which Sinope adhei-es to her numismatic customs is due 
to the fact that the barbarous tribes, Scythians and others 
with whom she dealt, could not easily be persuaded to 
recognize another kind of money. 

The cities to the south and east of the Black Sea were, 
when not autonomous, mostly under Persian domination. 
Shortly after 440 b.o. Pericles lad an Athenian armament 
to Sinope. The Tyrant Timesilaus who bore rule there was 
expelled, and the estates of his followers made over to 
a body of 600 Athenian colonists. But this interference 
led to little result; Sinope never paid tribute to Athens. 
That city continued down to the time of Alexander to 
issue coins on its original standard, drachms seldom ex¬ 
ceeding 94 grains (grm. 6-10). It is hard to see how these 
can have been neckoued except as equivalent to Persiau 
drachms, though they usually decidedly exceed them in 
weight We find at Panticapaeum a parallel fact. The 
gold money there issued in the middle of the fourth century 
weighs as much as 140-5 grains (grm. 9-10}; but must have 
passed ae gold d idrachms of Attic standard (135 grains; grm, 
8-43). It is not unnatural that remote places where the 
precious metals are abundant should make their issues 
acceptable, by slightly over-weighting them. 

A new type is introduced at Siuope,probably,as M.Babelon 
suggests, at the time of tiie Athenian expedition, and the 
institution of democracy, 

Obif. Hoad of the Nymph Sinope. J?ep. Sea eagle ataudiug on 
dolphin. Weight, 9S-80 grains (grm. 6-02-5.18). (PL 
VII. 2.) 

Historically it would be probable that the heavy weight 
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of the Aegineten stft&dand At Sinope Arose originslly beoHose 
it Was inherited fi*o]Qi the somewhat heavier Mi Le^ian standard, 
which bad earlier been current, when Miletus was dominant 
on the Euxine. 

Generally speaking, we may trace in the region of the 
Euxine a gradnal &ll in the weight of the drachm from 
Aeginetan to Persian, Probahly the cities of the coast, 
finding that their money was tariffed at the Persian rate, 
did not see any advantage to be gained by greatly exceed¬ 
ing the Persian standard. At the same time it must be 
allowed that there is no regular and uniform decline in 
weight, some of the coins of the fourth century being 
heavier than some which are quite archaic. In fact, the 
irregularity of the weights of the coins of Sinope, whan 
they are of uniform type and gene ml appearance, is a 
remarkabie phenomenon, for which it is not easy to account. 

Of the same irregular weight as the coins of Sinope, 
and of similar type, are the drachms of Istros, on the 
European side of the Slack Sea> Somewhat lighter in 
weight, but probably of the same standard, are the drachms 
of Trapezus. 

Amisus, at the time of Pericles’ expedition to Sinope, 
also received Athenian colonists, and the name Peiraeus 
appears upon its coins, drachms similar to those of Sinope, 
but bearing the Athenian type of an owl standing on 
a shield, in place of the eagle standing on a fish (PI. vil. 3j. 

timing from the Pontus to the Propontis, we reach the 
region of Athenian domination, or rather of the clashing 
of Persian and Athenian power. We have already seen, 
in the Introduction, that the Pontic region was more 
important than any other to Greek trade, as all Greece 
depended upon it for the supply of food, and for the 
materials for shipbuilding. Athens was constantly on 
the wafoh to dominate the gate of the Euxine between 
Byzantium and Oalchedon. Byzantium at one period 
paid a tribute of more than twenty talents, and Caichedon 
as much as nine talents. At two periods, 411-405 and 
390-387 B.C., Athens endeavoured to occupy the gate herself, 
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and to compel ships paaaing through to pay a tribute of ten 
per cenL This right of demanding toll was exerebod by 
the people of Byzantium iVom time to time. We cannot 
therefore be surprised to find that in the whole region from 
Byzantium to Abydo^ no large or abundant coinage can 
be traced at the time of the Athenian Empim But at the 
same time the Persian satraps at Dascylium^oii the southern 
shore of the Propontisp near Cyzieus, were rery powerful, 
alike by meana of arms and through control of resources. 
The Persian standard would therefore be likely to cotne in 
importance next to that of Athens. From the monetary 
point of view the most important cities of this district were 
Gyaicus and Lam|^cm, whose coinage of electrum may 
almost be regarded as the ofiQcial money of Athens for 
Pontic tradc*^ Of silver at Cyzicus before 405 b,cl there 
is very little; M. BabeloUj howeverp attributes to the city 
small pieces, sometimes marked with the letter K, a drachm 
of 75 grains {grm* 4-S3) and smaller divi&ions.^ We may 
be almost siiro that there was a monetary convention, 
according to which Athens supplied silver coiuj except 
perhaps small divisionSp and Cyzicus staters and hectae of 
electmm. With Lampsacus also Athens had probably a 
similar arrangement. During the firat half of the fourth 
century Lampsacus gave up her issues of electrum and 
began a beautiful series of gold staters, others being at the 
same time struok at Abydos; and these coins also seem 
to have been meant for Athens and Athenian trade. But 
silver drachms seem to have been frwly issued at Liumi)$acns 
in the fifth and fourth centuries. The types are 

Ob»M Janiibrm female Hev. Head of Athena. Weightp 

72 grams fgrm. 4 66). (B. T. GI-XX. 

We have then at these two important cities a coinage in 
silver which conforms to the standard of ThasoSp commonly 
called Babylonian and sometimes Persian, but which is 
really distinct from both. We have already met this 

* to till! Wfl A*WV«!, p, 2S3* 

• BabelcHip rraif^p IL 2p p. 1 Typ^i-ii^ F^ire-part of lKi*r; head. 
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titandard at Erythmflj and decided that in that city it 
seems a sign of Persian influence. 

Other cities of the Propontic re^on, however, strike on 
a standard which seems nearer to the ordinary Persian 
weight- 

The following are of the period 480-4dG: 

Cardia (Thracian Chereopcee}. 

Fore-part of lion with head reverted. Iteif. Ipcuse square^ 
two seetioQs deeper and two shallower. "Weighty 30^0 
grains (grm. 2 33-2 60). 

Afltaens. 

Obv^ Lobster. J?er+ Head of Hymph, ^Veight^ 76 grains 

(grra. 4 9D) i 23-B grains (grtn, 1*62). {B. T, CLXXXI. 

4-6.) 

Abides- 

AEYAHNON. Eagle standing. Peti. Oorgeneion. Weighty 
79-84 grains (gim. 6.13-6.41); 48 grains (grm. S-OS). 
(B. T. CLXVII. e 33.) 

Daj-danus- 

OliO, Horseman. J¥et;, AAP. Cock. Weight, 72-75 grains 
(grm. 4.63-4.86). (PI. VII. 4.) 

It will be observed that these coins are all of small 
denominatiou, drachms, hemidrachins, tetrobols, and tri- 
obols: all the mints except Astacus are on the Hellespont, 

In other cities of the same region we find a different 
standard at the same period: 

Fariiim. 

06i?. Oorgonemn. J?ee. Incuse s<)uare^ within which a pattern. 
Weight, 47-60 grains (grm. 3-3.8S); 25-26 grains (grm. 
1'62-1-68X (B. T. XVl. 23-33.) 

Asbos. 

Ohr* Griffin lying* M&v, Liort^s head in incuBOp Weight, 
66-8 grains (grm. 3-59-6'78); 24 grains (grm. 1-55 Jl 
(B. T. CLXIII. 26-27,} 

In these examples, while the drachm app^rs to follow 
the Chian standard, the smaller coin is of the same weight 
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as the smaller coin at Ast&cus. Evidently we have to do 
with issues of small coins to meet local needs. 

At a somewhat later time, other cities come in on what 
seems to be the Chian standard. 

450-400 B.C, 

Ant^ndrckSi, 

He&d af Artemis. Retf. ANT AN, Goat standing. Woightt 
60-6B grains (grm« B-2^-3-^7], |Bp CIjXIII. 3-5.) 

Qargara. 

Obt\ Head of Apollo. Bnll feodii]ig« "Weight p 

4a-49 grains (grm. 2-74-3*14 Jl [B. T, CLXlll. 13-15,) 

Obu. Head of Apollo. Rev. f AP. Hoinse galloping Weight, 
22 grains (grm. 1-44). 

Iiampoiioia. 

Head of bearded Dionysus. Ber* A AM. Bull's bead. 
Weights, 53-59 gi-ains {grm. 3-41-3'81); 27-29 graina 
(grm. 1-73-1 88}. (B. T, CLXllI. 2^-24.) 

Kaandria. 

CMrtr, Head of Apollo. Rev, NEAN. AItai> horse or nun. 
Weight, 29 grains (grm. 1-S5-1’85> (B. T. CI.XTL 1^.} 

Proconneaufl. 

Obv. Female head. Met . flPOKOK. Oenoclioe. Weight, 3S-8 
grains (grm. 2-50). (B. T. QLXXIX. 19.) 

All those small coins seem to follow the Chian standard ^ 
of which they are mostly drachms or half-drachma. 

Scepsis is somewhat escoptional. Being an inland town, 
on the head-watera of the Scamander, it was completely 
at the mercy of the Athenians than other cities of Troas. 
It paid from time to time a tribute of a taleuh Its 
coinagOt however, ia fairly continuous, and evidently of 
some importance. It follows the Chian standard, didrachm 
118 grains (7*68 grm*) and drachm 59 grains (8 04 grm.). 
Types, Half galloping horse; Fir-treen 
It is noteworthy that the city of Sigeinm, at the entrance 
to the Propontis^ a city connected with Athens from the 
time of Solon downwards, issued no coma in the fifth 
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century, using doubtless those ol Athens. When Sigeium 
does issue coins, in the fourth century, her types are 
thoroughly Athenian, the head of Athena and the owl. 

The coinage of Syzantium and Catchedon belongs mainly 
to the fourth century, but a few coins of both cities are of 
the 6fth century. Both Byzantium and Calchedon paid 
heavy tribute to Athens. The money of Calchedon, of 
which I speak, consists of drachma of 61 grains (grm. 3’9'3) 
and bemidrachms of 30 grains {grm. l-9j). These appear 
to follow the standard of Chios r 


Ohr. Bearded male head. Rtv. Wheel. Weight, 37-6-30 
graina (gim 2-43-1-94). (PI. VII. 5.) 

Ofc. Same head /fe®. KAAX. Wheel. Weight, 61-68 grains 
(grm. 3-93-3-78). (B. T. CLXXXI. 7-13.) 

01 1 '. Beardleae head. Rev. KAA. Wheel. Weight, 33-80 
grains (grm. 3-10-1-97). 

Ohv. Round shield. )?«. Same. Weight, 16 grains (grm, 

I'OS).. 


Their date is not much later than the middle of the fifth 
century. Perhaps they were intended as fractions of the 
elcctrum staters of Cj-zicus and the hectae of Mytilene, 

At Byzantinm drachms of Persian weight were issued 
(84 grains, grm. 5-44) with the type of a hull standing 
on a dolphii^ and a somewhat primitive incuse on the 
reverse. It is hard to determine their date on stylistic 
grounds, as the incuse is obviously a mere siii^dval, 
M it is at Cyzieus and Cardia; but I think that Mr. Head, 
in assigning it to 415 a.o., comos down too late. The date 
of the coi^ being doubtful, and the history of Byzantium 
Ml of vicissitudes, it is impossible to assign them to any 
particular phase of the history of the city. They seem 
to have continued for a considerable time, and to be the 
most noteworthy sign of Persian influence in the region. 
After the fall of Athens, or possibly before it, Byzantium 
and Calchedon both issued tetradrachms on the standard of 
Chios. 

On the coins of Selymbria, a city on the European shore 
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of the Propontis, we can trace with, unusual distinctness 
the progress of Athenian domination in the fifth century. 
Early in that century, the city had iasued coins on that 
Thasian standard which was in. use in Thrace: 

tA. Cock. Reo. Jocuse square. Weight, 76-4 grains 
(grm. 4'96) (Br. Mus.). 

After 450 B.a she strikes rare coins on the Attic standard. 

06®. Cock. Rev. 5AAY. Ear of core (Berlin). Weight. 67 
grains (grm. 4*114). 

Obt, Heiwl of Heracles. J?eo. Cock in incuse. Weight, 67 
grains (gnu. 5*70). 

This is a clear example of the process which at this time 
was going on along the Thracian coast.* 

A city on the west coast of the Euxine, which seems to 
have belonged to the Propontic group, is ApoUonia, a 
Milesian colony near Mount Haemus. It is supposed to 
have struck ^ about 450-400 B.C, 

Oim, Anchor with crayfish. J2n?. Gorgoneion. Weight, 58-44 
grains (grm. 8'76-3*86). 


VI. Theace Asn Macemn. 

The changes in monetary standard in Thrace and 
Macedon during the period 480-400 b.c. are many, and 
not always easy to explain. The less explicable they 
seem the more important they become, as showing the 
working of tendencies and forces not at present understood. 
In science it is to residuary phenomena that wo look for 
cluea 

At the time of the Persian Wars there were three 
standards in ordinary use in the district. Staging from 
Thasos, a standard commonly called Babylontc, with a stater 


» flfot. Jfum., «d. 2, p. 371. .. .. n w 

* BMEoaa for tEia ■itribation Ara giTon by T*ccholl* (««. JVm™., IS^ 
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of 14^152 (gtm. 9.33-9-84), had spread to the 

Thrscien miniag tribes through the seaport of NeapoHs, 
oppMite Thaaos. Concurrently the so-called Phoenician 
standard had spread westward from Abdem, and been 
^opted fay many tribes, as well as by the Kings of 
Ma^don. The coins of Ghalcidice used from the first the 
Attic standard, combined witli the Corinthian divisions of 
the stater. (See above, p. 186.) 

When we reaJlM the standing policy of Athens as regards 
coins, the iked determination to monopoliao the silver 
currency of the Aegean^ we understand the great impor¬ 
tance which she attached to the possession of the southern 
shore of Thrace. For the silver mines of the Pangaean 
Mountains and that district were the most important source 
of silver in the Aegean, together with the mines of LauriuiiL 
In days before the Persian Wats the local tribes had issned 
silver com In great abundance, long before it could have 
b^n expected of such rude peoples. The inhabitants of 
Thasos had acquired riches and importance by their posses¬ 
sion of mines on the mainland opposite, as well as in their 
osra island. Herodotus.^ as is natural, speaks more of their 
gold minea than of those of silver: the more valnable metal 
naturally attracting moat attention. But the gold of Thrace 
and Thasos seems never to have been in any consideiable 
quantity turned into coin on the spot until the days of 
Philip of Macedon. The silver irom very early times had 
Iwen so struck, and the Athenians might weU hope that 
if they secured this rich source of silver they might almost 
make a comer m the metal, and control the market for itw 
Henw, the Athenians were determined to gain the mastery 
ofThasoa They fell out with the islanders over the coZ 
tinental mines j and in 465 an Athenian armament under 
Cimon fimt shut up the Thasians into their city, then 
reduced them by siege, and compelled them to surrender 
their ships and their continental possessions* The s«c- 
ceasive foundations by the Athenians at the Nine Ways 
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and at Amphipolis show with what determination they 
adhered to the control of the district, whioh they regarded 
ae the citadel of their power. 

To turn to the coins. The ooinage of the local tribes, 
the Letaei, Bisaltae, Orreskii and the rest, seems not to 
have lasted ailer the Persian Wars. Them tribes were 
pressed on all sides. The powerful and wealthy city of 
Thasos was close to them for attack, but being on an island 
was not liable to counter-attacks. The power of the Kings 
of Macedon, who boasted of a certain Hellenic culture, was 
steadily growing. And the rich ooinage of Abdera shows 
the dominant position which that city assumed in regard 
to the trade of Thrace. The appearance of the names of 
magistrates on the coins of Abdera from a very early time 
seems to show that the city was under a more compact and 
aristocratic rule than most Greet cities. Thus it is natural 
that the weaker tribes who worshipped Dionysim on the 
Pangaean mountains were deprived alike of their wealth 
and their independence. But the Thasian domination soon 
came to an end, and the Athenian took its place. After 
the expedition of Oimon, Neapolis, whi<^ was then the 
Athenian factory, ceased to issue coin until 431. And the 
Thasians struck but little coin in the second half of the 
century, that which they did strike following the standard 
of Athens, and later that of Chios, whioh was usual in the 
distiict after the time of Brasidas. 

Coins of Tbasos. 

L 0^1^ Satyr carrying nymph. Rev. Incus* square. Weigh 
135” 130 gmina fgrao- 8 74-8-42). (PI. VII, a.) 

2. Obv, of bearded Dionysus, Mev- GABION. Heraolea 

sbonting anrow^ in incuse. Weigblp 230 grains (gr* 14-90). 
(PI. VII, 7,) 

Coins of class 1 belong mostly to the first half of the fifth 
century - those of class 2 to the time after Brasidas. 

Coins of Keapolifl. 

1, Obv. Gorgon head, Rtu. Incuse square. Weight, 150-140 
grains (grm. 9-72-9-07), 
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2. ^rgod h«id. nEOP. Head of Nike.' 

6S-55 grama (grm. 3-75-a'66). 

In the tune of Hiaaidas a change of standard takes place- 

see below, ^ 

Althongh, however, the coinage of the Thracian tribes 
disappear, we have a few coins struck by Thraoka dvnasts 
in the time of the Athenian Empire, The Odrysae, in 
particular, under their king Sitaloes, dominated a great 
region, from Abdeta to the Eoxine Sea, at the time of 
the Peloponnesian War ; and that dominion lasted in part 
until the time of Philip of Macedon. The Thracian chieft 
do not appear to have issued coins except at Greek cities, 
which, from time to time they either occupied or controlled, 
borne of the most notable of these coins are as follows: 
SparadocuB, brother of Sitalces. 

Ohir. HorBeman bearkg spears. Mev. ^TTAPAdOKO Eagle 
dsTOUring serpent, in iaeu«t Attic tetradrachm. 

Drachms and diobols of the same ruler are known. The 
■gpcs and the weight alike seem suitable to Olynthus, and 
Head - conjectures that the coins were struck in that city 
but It IS scarcely possible to suppose that the power of 

pXbk ^ 

Senthes I, son of Sparadocus. 

Obf. Armed horesman. Kev, tEYOA KOMMA or «EY0A 
APrYPlOH, No type, Attic didnwhm and drachm. 

The mint of these coins cannot be determined. 

^minacu^. 

Ohr, EMiNAKO. Herwles kaeoting, stringing his bow. Utr. 
Wheel, around which dolphins, in incuse. WeiehL 181 

grains I grin. 11 •731. 

In the tune of the Peloponnesian War the Aeginetan 
standard was used at Abdera. Eminacu^ a pemon unknown 

pi Yiww Cf. schbuo, ewrik. 
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to histoi^j would seem et that time to have adopted it. 
The coin was found near Olbla*^ 

Bergaeue. 

Obv. Silenus carrying Nymph. BEPrAfOY^ mcuiBe 

square. Weight, 50 grains (grm. 3-24). 

Thia is obviously au imitation of the coins of Thasos. 

It is not easy to explain the facts in regard to tboThasian 
tribute to Athens. Prom 454 to 447 the island is entered 
in the lists as paying only three talents, after that year the 
qnotA is raised to thirty talents. Historians have supposed 
that the higher rate of contribution was consequent on the 
retrocession of the control of the mines by Athens to Thasos^ 
This is a plausible eoiyecture, but it does not seem to be 
supported by definite evidence^ Undoubtedly the raking 
of the tax was often an arbitrary proceeding on the part of 
the Athenian democracyp 

The most important coinage in the middle of the fifth 
cenluryt besides that of Thasos, is that of Abdeta: 

1* Obv. Griffin rfl,iripant+ witJi usmo of magistrate in 

Inctise. Weight, 230-236 grains (gTm+ 14’&0-1S"30). 

2. Griffin of later style. Magistrate's nmne round 

type- Weight, 2I5-2IG grains fgnn. 13 93-14). (PU 
VII- &] 

3. Obi"* Similar grilfiii. /to. Msgistrafe^s name and t^q^e. 

Weight, 193-196 grains fgrm- 12-50-12 SO). 

4. Obi\ Magistrate's nBrae ; Griffin re&iimtjent or rearing- J?^p. 

Head of Apollo, lauroafe. Weight, 170-175 gmins (grm- 
11-11-S3). 

To the question of the weights of these coins we will soon 
return. Coin No. 1 follows the old Abderite standard, while 
No. 2 shows a reduced weight which is also found at 
Maroneia at this time. 

Oftf- Prancing horse. Hev. iwif with magistrate’s namep round 
vine. Weight, 2H>-220 graitiB (grm- lS-60-14 25). 

The crucial point in the history of the coins of Thrace 

^ Hoad, Uisi. Nvm.f Sj p. 20^. 

T 
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and Mac^don ia to fomid in the expedition of Bra^ida^, 
424 B.a, together with the peace of Niciaa, which followed 
the death of Brasidas and Cleon in 42L 

During the hegemony of Athenaj 465-424 b.c^j the coins 
of so-cslled Babylonic standard, struck at Thasos and 
Neapolie, do not in fact exceed the Attic weight, or very 
slightly exceed it.^ If Attic coin were at the time largely 
current in the markets of Thrace, as is almost certain, and 
if the coins of Thasian standard were regarded only as 
equivalent to Attic didmchms, there'would be a valid reason 
tor gradually reducing their weight. To maintain it would 
have been a sheer waste of silver. 

Tims in the middle of the fifth century, the standards in 
use wore in effect but two* the Attic and the Abderite. And 
the Attic was encroaching. Aenus, which began to strike 
money about 460 b.c,, used the Attic standard, in a rather 
light form (FL VII. 9): an exactly dmilar standard comes 
in for a timCi probably just before the time of Brasidas^ at 
Maroneia.^ Afterwards, towards the end of the century, 
these two cities take divergent courses. At Aenns the 
Chian standard comes in^ whereas Maroneia* no doubt 
under the influence of her powerful neighbour Abdera, 
accepts the Persian standard. 

With the Thracian campaign of Brasidas the whole 
matter becomes far more complicated. The sway of Athens 
on the Thracian coast, which had long been almost unques¬ 
tioned, and which was strongly confinnod by the foundation 
of Amphipolb in 437 b.c., was greatly shaken, and thence¬ 
forward most of the cities became autonomous. It does not 
appear that the cities of Thmce had, like these of Ionia and 
the Cyclades, generally given up the issue of coins during 
the time of Athenian preponderauce; but it i^ noteworthy 
that we have no coin that we can with confidence give to 
Eion on the Strymon in the middle of the fifth century, 
and that Amphipolis struck no coins until its autonomy was 
secured after 421 b.o. And further, at certain cities, such 


* Cf, B, M, Cai. p. 


^ Mill. p. :£60, 
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as Acanthus, Aeueia, M$inde, andTcronc inChaloIdicCt^^^r© 
appears to be a decided break between the coinage of the 
early fifth century and that of the time after Brasidaa, 
Even the Kings of Macedon, who of course did not renounce 
coinage rights in favour of Athens, issued very little coini 
The money of Alexander I is abundant; but of hb successor 
Perdiccos 11, who reigned about 454-413 B.c., we have only 
rare diobols and tetrobols: at least these ara the only coins 
bearing his name. In the early part of his reign Pordiccas 
was on very friendly terms with the Athenians, but later 
he fell out with them. Archelaus, who snoceeded in 413, 
struck money on the Persian standard, which, as we shall 
see later, came in at Abdera and elsewhere towards the end 
of the fifth centuiy* 

After 421 B.a there is a great outbreak of coinage on the 
part of the cities of Thrace and Macedon, and in nearly 
every case they strike not on the Attic standard but on the 
* Phoenician * standard hitherto in use at Abdera. Among 
these cities are Amphipolis, the cities of Chalcidice, and 
Neapolis. The weight of the stater is about 230 -220 grains 
(gnn. l4'90-14-25). It is practically at this period identical 
with the Rhodian standard, which had become of almost 
universal use in Asia Minor. 

Strange to say, Abdera seems to choose this very time for 
altering her own standard. Tor some time duriug the last 
quarter of the fifth oentury she gives up the ‘ Phoenician ’ 
standard which she bad used since the foundation of the 
city, and adopts another of which the stater weighs about 
196 grains fgnn. 12*75). Mr, Head calls this standard the 
Aeginetic, but observes that probably the change in weight 
was gradual rather than sudden.' I must, however, dispute 
the latter view. 

Mr. Headtaking the coinage of Abdera in an isolated 
way, suggests that the changes of standard, which are so 
noteworthy in that city, may result from a constant striving 
after bimetallism, that is to say, an attempt to secure the 

^ Hiat, Kim., ed, 2, pp, 

T 2 


’ Ibid., ul. S, p. xliii. 
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equivaleDce of a round number of silver staterg with a gold 
unit, vrhicli would naturally be the daric. I very seldom 
find mysell at issue with Mr. Head, but on this occasion 
i am driven to this attitude. And the controversy is 
important, as the coinage of Abdera may well give the key 
to that of all the Thracian cities. 

At Abdera, he writes, * between the Persian wars and the 
time of Philip, when its autonomous coinage came to an 
end, the tetrad rachm or stater falls in weight, successiyely, 
from 240 to 224 grains, then from 198 to 190 graius, and 
lastly from 17G to 160 grains or less. It is hard to account 
for those reductions, usually regarded as inexplicable changes 
of standard, from (1) Rhodian' to (2) Phoenician, from, 
Phoenician to (8) Aeginetic, and from Aeginetie to Persic 
{4), except on the theory that the rapid faU of the silver 
value of gold, which we know took place in Europe between 
500 and 356 B,o., iufiuenced the silver coinage. In other 
Words, Abdera, though It is not known to have struck gold, 
seems to have been striving after a bimetallic system of 
exchange. , , . The gold tmit from first to last would be 
equivalent to eight silver staters, the weight of which, as 
time went on, would be reduced as follows: 

128 grains of gold at 15 to 1 = 8 silver staters of 240 grains 

(cl. 1). 

» „ 14J to 1 = 8 of 232 graius (ci. 1), 

»> ” 14 to 1 = 8 of 228 grains (oL 2), 

n I, 13 to 1 = 8 of 208 grains (ch 2), 

” >» 12 to 1 =: 8 of 192 grains (cl. 3). 

j* « 11 to 1 = 8 of 176 grains (ol, 3), 

»■ >» 10 to 1 = 8 of 160 grains (ol. 4).' 

Mr, Head then thinks that the changes in standard were 
gradual rather than sudden j and that the legal change 
registered a fact that had taken place rather than produced 
a cataclysm. Mr. Head's argument is plausible, and it is 


'li; '“V tho Kh^Jian did npt the finji 

c«btut 7 , twrore the eity of ]{h«des vtta ftundud. It is r«JjT the stajidjrd of 
Fhecie. mi Chloa that Ur. Head means. ^ of 
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neceisary to examine it with care, aa, if established, it will 
have far-reaching consequenices. 

We ought to begin by fixing the date of the actual 
changes of standard, though this can only be done approxi¬ 
mately. Mr, Mead places the tiansition to the Aeginetio 
standard (3) about 430 b,c. and to the Persian standard (4) 
about 408 B.o. The last date must be not far from right, 
though a few years too earlyfor the transition to the 
Persian standard ’was probably the result of the tail ol 
Athens, and took place in the neighbouring kingdom of 
Macedonin the reign of ArehelausI, 413-399 b.o, (Fl.'VII.XO). 
The former date is less easily fixedand in the absence of 
knowledge of the history oi Abdera must remain doubtful, 
ss well as the meaning of the modification of standard 
which then took place, Tiie really important landmark Is, 
of course, the expedition of Brasidas. Von Pritzes dates, 
after a most minute examination of the coinage (iVomisrHa, 
No. 3), are 423 b.o. for the first change of standard, and 400 
for the second. 

Two preliminary objections to Head’s view occur. In the 
first place, his theory assumes that Abdera acted in the 
i^ne of coins quite independently of the other cities of 
Thrace and Ionia, which ia exceedingly improbable. In the 
second place, it assumes that the commerce of the dbtrict 
was dominated by the gold darios of Persia, whereas in fact 
it was dominated by the silver coinage of Athens. It is to 
be observed that when the Thracian cities of Thasos, Aenus, 
Maroneia, and Amphipolis strike gold coins, as they do 
occasionally between 411 B.o. and 336 b.c., they follow the 
standard, not of the darie, but of the somewhat heavier gold 
coinage of Athens. But apart from these objections, I do 
not think that Mr. Head accurately states the facts. It does 
not appear to me that the coinage falls gradually from 240 
to 224 grains, from 198 to 190, and so on; but that the 
heavier coins in each series are in many cases later than 
the light ones. This may easily be seen on consulting the 
British M ngftnm catalogue. The coins are there arranged 
in chronological order as indicated by style, and the weights 
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Vary, within limits of the standard, upwards iuid down¬ 
wards. The two tetmdrachnis put in that catalogue in the 
first place as the moat archaio, dating from the sixth century, 
weigh 224 and 228^5 grains respectively: coine 24 to 26, 
dating from the middle of the fifth century, weigh 230-4, 
23S-7, 224-7 grains reapectively. There can thna be no 
question of a gradual fall of standard, down to the time 
of Hrasidas, Also of the coins following the supposed 
Aeginetan standard the weight dom not fall in any marked 
or distinct way with time. 

Moreover, the dates of the reductions of the exchange 
value of gold do not correspond with the changes of standard 
at Abdera. The fall from fourteen to one to twelve to one 
should, according to Mr. Head's table, take place about 430^ 
In fact it does not occur uudl the end of the fifth century ; 
perhaps, as M. T, Reinach suggests, in consequence of the 
influx of darics into Greece, *Oette proportion do 14: I \ 
writes M. Eeinach^^ ^se maintint probablement eu Grfece 
jusqiiG dans les derni^res ann^ de la guerre du Pdlopon- 
nfese.' 

Thus^ while we do find at Abdora an unusual number of 
changes of standard, and the weight of the coins does fall, 
there does not seem to be any ground lor supposing that the 
motive of those changes was a pursuit of a bimetallic 
standard. And since Abdera is the example most favourable 
to such an explanation, we may fairly dismiss it as fanciful 
in the case of other cities. The early issues of Asia were 
based upon a de^^ire to make a certain number of coins of 
silver or of electrum equivalent to one or two gold staters. 
But this plan was never adopted at Athens, where, as 
Xenophon impliest' aud as clearly appears from inscriptions, 
silver was the standard of %Tilne, and gold was regarded only 
as an axticle oi commerce. Nor was it adopted in any cities 
of European Greece. We have, however, evidence, as will 
appear below, that the cities of Sicily resorted to bime taUism 
for a few yeaK before 40C) n. c. 

We have still to consider the curious and unexpected 

^ rEi^oiFi par ki mi^iruifei, p. 5D. * ^ tv. 10. 
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appearance of the Aeginetan standard at Abdera- That it 
is the Aeginetan, though the coins in some cases slightly 
exceed that weight, seems to be undeniable j for the weight 
suits no other standard. This phenomenon i^y best be 
acooonted for on political rather than financial grounds. 
After the disaster at Syracuse we know that many of the 
allies of Athens revolted. We have an indication that 
Abdera was among these in a passage of Diodorus. 
Describing the events of the year 408 B.c., he umtes/ 

‘ After this * Thrasybulus, with fifteen Attic ships ‘ sailed to 
Abdera, and brought over the city, which was then one of 
the most powerfol cities of Thrace ^ That so much was 
accomplished by so small a force need not surprise us. if we 
remember that in most of these Greek cities political power 
was divided between the partisans of Athens and those of 
Sparta, and a small armament might turn the scale. But 
the passage definitely indioates that at the time Abdera had 
faUen away from Athens. At such a time we can scarcely 
be surprised if she tried to introduce a coinage of Pelopon¬ 
nesian weight The Spartan fleets were constantly m that 
region, and the sailors reckoned, as we can prove^ from the 
dealings of the Peloponnesian admirals with Chios, by the 
Peloponnesian standard. But the attempt of Abdera can 
scarcely hare been successful or of long duration. Very 
soon it was abandoned, and the Persian standard took its 
place. 

The Editor of the Berlin Corjftuf of coins of Thrace ^ 
pointed out that while the people of Abdera were isanmg 
staters of full Aeginetan weight, they were also issuing 
b<^ mTdra.Rhma on a difterent stand aid. While the didiachm 
weighs 196 grains or thereabouts (gnu. 12-70), half drachms 
bearitxg the same of magistriateap aiid so certaiiily 

contemporaryp weigh ouly 44 grain 9 or less (grni, i-SS)* 
These Bmaller coma already seem to follow the Persiaii 
standaidr which at the end of the fifth centniy comes in also 

» .V. Ori^dicntdndM, IL SG, Thti writer {Pr. M. h. Slrftok) 

net ckU tll4 itiJidinS of thow Cflina tho AisemoUn. 
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for tha stoterx We are of coarse used to the phenomenon 
that smaU and fractional coins, intended for use only in the 
home market, are often not struck of full weight. But the 
weight of the hemidiachms under discussion is so uniform 
toat It would seem to be purposeful. Dr. Straek thinks that 
this issue of coins indicates that the Persian standard was in 
the last half of the fifth century coming in on certain lines 
of trade especially the trade with Cardia, and the cities of 
the Hellespont I and that this line of trade became more 
Tat?"* ^ ^ conquer the whole coinage 


Amphipolis does not issue auy coin before the time of 
Hr^idas : after that, the city strikes most beautiful coins 
on the Abdente standard. fPi. vii. ii.) But the type of 
these coins is a fhU-face head of Apollo, which we can 
scaiTOly venture to place earlier than the fuli-fece head of 
w o? Syracuse by Kimom This latter head is attri¬ 
bute by Sir A. Evans* to 409 n.c.; the coinage of Amphi- 

«>• 

The coins of the district of Chalcidice furnish interesting 

^thui 

iritd uninterruptedly during the 

hegemony: until the time of Bmsidaa 

Iftt\ '^e'fe^ruck on the Attic staiidard(Pl. Vina); 

after Brasidas on the Abderite standard. That there wi 
m fT of theformer class and the 

son of Nos. 6 and 22 in the £rit Mus, Cat cf Maced^n. the 
f”®** identical, though the standard 
of Attif 5* f ^ totradiachms 

^ the Ath^an siege of 432; and in fact all the extant 
«lver seems to belong to a time before the middle of the 
fifth century. Other cities of Chalcidice either intermit 
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coinage altogether betiveeii 450 and 424, or olae strike only 
come of small denDminations^ usually the Attic tetrobol or 
Corinthian drachm, for local use- This is the case Tsdth 
Olynthus, Dicaea, Terone, and other cities. 

We may observe that Acanthus, being a wealthy and 
powerful city, situated not actually on any of the rocky 
peninsulas, but with access to the inierior^ was almost in 
the same position in regard to Athens as Abdera and 
Maroneia. The smaller cities, situate among the mountains 
of the promontories# were at the mercy of an Athenian 
heet, and in much the same position as the islanders. 
Hence Athenian pressure would be more likely to bear upon 
them than upon Acanthus. 

In an important paper published in the American Clcisincal 
Pkihl^y for 1914^ Mr. Allen B. West give^ reasons for 
thinking that the Chalcidian League was not founded^ as 
has been supposed, in 394 but had costed as early as 
the time of Xerxes, and was organized on a closer footing 
in 432 E,a* Mn West suggests that some of the coins 
inscribed XaXxtSiwv, and struck at Olynthuit belong to the 
latter part of the fifth century. The weighty that of Abdera, 
is quite citable for the time after Brasidas. It is most 
probable that the gold staters of the class (Ofrp. Head of 
ApollOj Rev. Ljre and name of magistrate) {K M- XXI. 9) 
were issued soon after 394, following the lead of Athena 
Some of the silver coins, being of a somewhat severe styl^K 
and showing remains of an incuse square (B.M. XXI. 10), may 
well have been atnick before 400 a, a The striking of civic 
staters in silver by the cities of Chalcidice, except Acautbus, 
which did not belong to the League, would probably cease at 
the same time; but some cities* such as Teroue and Aeueia, 
seem to have continued their issues of smaller coins on the 
standard of Abdera. 

Terone. 

Naked Satyr looking into an oenochoe. Rcr. TE. Goal 
in incuse. Tetrobol. Weight, 36 graioB (erm. 2-33). 


* PP, S4.a4. 


* Compant Tlitic^dp i, SSh 
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Aeneia, 

O&i'. Head of Atb^ua. Still looking back In iocuso. 

Tetrobol. Weight, 36 groios (gnn. 2‘S3). 

Contomporaiy with these are the coins of 0]3ruthtis. 

O&y. OAYNO. Head of Apollo. Jfeit. XAAKlAEflN, Lyre in 
iDCusa. Weighty 35 grains (gnn. 2‘26), 

Mr. West has not cited one coin which tells strongly in 
favour of his view. 

Obi?* Free horse cantenng. Sip, XAUK, Eagle carrying ser* 
pent in Incuse square.' Weight, 41 groins (gnn. 2*65}, 

As this coin is precisely similar, save for the inscription, 
to one of Oiynthas,* we mnst suppose It struck in that city. 
But it bears the inscription Xa\K ... in decidedly archaic 
letters, and must have been issued by Chalcidlan moneyere 
before the end of the fifth century. 


VII. Italy ako Sicily. 

The cities of Italy and Sicily at no time formed part of 
the Athenian Empira In fact it was the attempt of Athens 
to extend the bounds of her empire in this direction which 
was the cause of her fait. But it may be well, in the 
present connexion, to consider what are the results of 
Athenian infinence to be traced on the coins of Italy and 
Sicily. The Athenians had a claim, the exact nature of 
which is doubtful, on the territory of Siris, a city of Italy 
destroyed by its neighbours after the middle of the sixth 
century. This may have been a reason for the choice of 
the site of Sybaris, near by, as a place for the foundation 
of an Athenian colony by Pericles, about 443 b.o. This 
colony by no means consisted entirely of Athenians, it 
included the descendants of the old inhabitants of Sybaris, 
destroyed about 510 e.a, as well as a number of people from 
Peloponnesa, North Greece, and the Island a This colony 

' Hik* A’mm., ei S, p, MS. Compare Ip'oM. CSmn., ISST, p. B7fi, 

* b. a. (Sat* p. S7, 2. 
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18 iutoiBsting to lovers of tireek literature, because emoDg 
the colonists were Herodotus and Lysias the orator. And 
it is interesting to the numismatist, because the coins of 
the new colony, in their types, give us information ss to 
the history of the colony. On the earliest coins we find the 
name, not of Thnrii but of Sybaris, and the olive with 
which the helmet of Athena is bound seems to indicate an 
Athenian connexion. 

Obv. Head of Athena, helmet boaod with olive. 

Rev, CYBAPt. SiiU with head reverted or lowered. Weight, 
42—40 grains (grm. 2*72-8'60). 

Rev. iYBA. Same type. Weight, 18-10 grains {grm. 1-16- 
103). 

.Rw. « YBA. Head of hulL Weight, 8 grains (grtd. 0-38). 

The attempt to combine the old inhabitants of Sybaris 
with the new colonists was not successfiil. The former 
expected to take the lead 5^ and being frustrated, withdrew 
to a settlement apart. Some authorities would attribute to 
this separate town the coins above cited; others think that 
the colony at first bore the name Sybaris, Before long the 
old Sybarites were destroyed; and it cannot in any case 
have been long after the tbnndatioii that the regular issue 
of coins in the name of Thurii began. 

Ohr. Head of Athena, helmet bound with olive wreath. Rev. 
OOVRlftN. Bull butting. Weight, 330 grains (grm. 
14 90); 183-119 gtains tgrni. 7'97-7-71); 40 grains {grm. 
2-69); 18-1(5 grains (grm. 116-103). 

But Thurii was never a dependent ally of Athens. The 
people were a mixed race, as we have seen. In the wax 
between Athens and Syracuse Thurii was, as a rule, neutral. 
Only the head of Athena seems to bear witn^s to Athenian 
influence; and even there the figure of Scylla, which the 
helmet of the goddess after the first usually bears, shows 
that it was rather as a local deity than as a protrectress of 


* Diodonu, »i. 11. 
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Athens that Athena was chosen for the obverse of the 
coins. 

The artistic inflaence of the Athenian settler? of Thnrii 
in Italy and Sicily appears to have been considerable. This 
subject was first treated by R. 3. Poole^^ whose views have 
been accepted and expanded by PurtwKngler,* Evans, and 
other writers. 

But this artistic influence seems the only kind of influence 
in Italy that the foundation of Thurii brought to Athens. 
We cannot doubt that Athens had intended by the founda¬ 
tion to acquire political and commercial power; and here 
she was foiled. A crucial test lies in the consideration that 
the coins of Thnrii were not minted on the Attic standard, 
but on that of other cities of South Italy, such as Croton 
and Metapontnm. This standard, being almost exactly the 
same as the Chian, would favour the coinage of Aeginetan 
rather than that of Attic weight At the same time we 
may observe that the issue of the tetradrachm In place of 
the didrachm, almost universal in South Italy at the time, 
may be a result of Athenian traditions. 

The figure of Athena is also prominent on certain coins 
of Camariua in Sicily. She appears in a quadriga on coins 
of the middle and latter part of the fifth century. As about 
427 ma we find Camarina allied with Leontini and Athens 
against Syraonse,* we might be at first disposed to see 
a phi!-Attic allusion on these .coins. But Camarina aeon 
gave up her alliance with Athens, and since the early coins 
of the city also bear a figure of Athena, we may best suppose 
the type to be purely local. 

We may therefore say with confidence that the influence 
of Athens is scarcely to be traced on the coins of Italy and 
Sicily in the fifth eentnry, save as regards art. 

^ /'fKm, Cftinon.p ISSa, px 2^. * Iftiitfnwi'Jti, p. 143. 

J Thua, Jii. 36. 
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VIIL Histobio Results. 

We piuceed to consider how the data thus gained fh>in 
a study of the coins fit ia with received notions as to the 
histoiy of Athens and her allies during the seventy years 
of Athenian domination. We took our start from the 
claim of Athens to a complete monopoly of the issue of 
coins where she was strong enough to enforce it. She 
certainly succeeded in enforcing it firstly in the case of 
her own colonies, secondly in the case of the Aegean 
Islands {at all events in the period after 450 ».o.), and 
thirdly at moat of the cities of Asia Minor excluding the 
great islands of Chios, Samoa, Lesbos, and Cos. 

Negative evidence is proverbially untrustworthy. The 
fact that we have no coins of a city during a certain period 
does not prove that no coins were struck there. But when 
city after city is drawn blank, and that at a time when 
commerce was very active, we cannot escape from a con¬ 
clusion. Nor is it only the gaps in the coinages of the 
islands and the cities of Ionia which testify to the domi¬ 
nance of the Athenian owls, but other indications may be 
cited.’ The fact that at Naucratis in E^pt out of ninety- 
seven coins of early period found on the site eighty-sLs were 
Athenian tetradrachms, in the great majority of cases dating 
from the period 480-394 b.c., is sufiicient proof that Athens 
served the Cireaks in Egj'pt as their mint. In the same 
way, that the Messeniaus settled at Naupactus by the 
Athenians, 460 B.C., did not issue any coins on their own 
account, must be regarded as a proof that they used the 
Athenian money. 

In some of the oities where Athens was not able to 
impose her own coinage she caused a change to the Attic 
standard in the currency, This is the case in Samos and in 
Rhodes, where however the supremacy of the Athenian 
standard was very brief At Cos it for many years replaced 
the Aeginetan standard. 

^ i, p. 
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In some cities of Asia, while Athens appears to have 
supplied the hulk of the ooin^ there were local issues of 
small denomiDations. At Miletus these j^otions were 
of Attic weight But in the district of the Propontis they 
were often of the standard of Chios or of Persia* At Cardia, 
Abydns, and Dardanus they were of Persian weight; at 
Parium and Assos they were of Chian weight. 

In 500-^80 B.CL the influence of Aegina had been marked 
by the use of the Aeginetan standard in Pontus, at Teos in 
Ionia, and more especially on the sonthem shores of Asia 
Minor, in Cos, Cnidus, and Camirus* It is instructive to 
see how, as Aegina sinks beneath the joke of Athens, the 
Aeginetan monetary standard drops away in the cities of 
Asia. At Cos it gives way to the Attic standard- At 
Cnidus and Teos coinage seems entirely to have inter¬ 
mitted. In the district of Pontus the weight of the drachm 
fells from Aeginetan to Persian level The Aeginetan 
standard holds its own in Greece Proper* end in the largo 
island of Crete; elsewhere it is everywhere recessive. 

In Thrnce, Thasos, and Lyoia, where the * Babylonic' 
drachm was in use, it shows towards the middle of the 
fifth oentniy a marked tendency to fall in weight, and to 
conform to the Attic standard In Thrace especially this 
result is completely reached by the time when Amphipolis 
was founded, Aenus* which began to issue coins about 
460 n a, starts with the Attic standard. 

The rivals in Asia of the Attic standard were those of 
Persia and of Chios. It seems that the spread and the 
recession of these standards is sometimes a reflection of 
the advance or retrogression of the influence of the states 
to which the standards respectively belong. 

In districts to the east of the Bosporus and Rhodes, the 
power of Persia aeems steadily to increase during the latter 
part of the fifth century in Greek eitiea* The hold of 
Persia ou the citiea of the coast tightens ^ and we are 
prepared for the revival of Persian preponderance which 
is so marked a feature of the early fourth century* Ou 
the other hand there is but one city of the Ionian coast* 
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Colophon, which, actnally uses the Pcisian standard, though 
in other cities, such as Erythiae and Temiera, we find a 
weight scarcely to be distinguished from it. 

One of the m(»fc remarkable fleatnres of the coinage of 
Asia Minor in the fifth century is the tenacity with which 
the Chian standard kept its place, and, towards the end 
of the century, rapidly extended its influence. This was 
the old standard originally used for dark electmm (or gold) 
coins of the northern part of the west coast of Asia Minor. 
It was applied to silver in the sixth oentury at Tenedos, 
Parinm, and Chios; and to billon or base metal at Mytilene, 
Phocaea, and Cyziens, 

At the time of the Ionian revolt, though the people of 
Chios were foremost in the rebellion against Persia and 
at the battle of Lade, Miletus remained the head-quarters 
of the Ionian League; and the coins of electmm and of 
silver issued by the cities of the League were minted on the 
standard of Sliletns, 

After the suppression of the revolt, Miletus suffers eclipse. 
The Chians, though they had to suffer the rigoum of Persian 
conquest, probably remained the most powerful state of the 
Ionian coast, lliey did not issue electrum or gold; but 
the striking of silver on the old North Ionian standard 
went on. About the middle of the fifth century this 
standard was adopted at Parinm and Assos. Towards the 
end of the Athenian domination, it spread from Chios 
to sevoml cities of the Propontis. Towards the end of 
the century it was adopted at Ryzantium, Antandros, 
Scepsis, liamponeta, and ApolIonia and Mesembria on the 
Euxine. But its chief snccess was at the newly founded 
city of Rhodes, about 4f>0 a.c. The Chian standard after 
that spreads in the early part of the fourth century all along 
the coast of Asia Minor. 

By the choice between the Attic and the Chian standards 
by the cities which issued coins lute in the fifth centuty, 
we may perhaps judge whether they preferred the alliance 
of Athens or that of Sparta, though the slight difference 
of the standards in iiormal weight makes the test difficult 
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to apply practically* When dealing with the coinage of 
Chiofl^ I have shown that there was a well-^known and 
acknowledged relation between the coinage of Chios and 
that of Peloponnese. The Chian tetrad rachm was regarded 
as the fortieth of the Aeginetau mina^ or as equivalent to 
two and a half Aeginetan drachiHiS- The Chian drachm was 
thus one hundred and sixtieth of the Aeginetan mina or 
fiTe-eigliths of the Aeginetan drachm. This was an official 
tariff'^ and the sailors and soldiers of the Peloponnesian 
fleet were paid in Chian money at this rate. It is clear 
that we must connect these facts, so clearly established, 
with the spread of the Chian standard at the very time 
when Peloponnesian fleets preponderated in the Aegean, 
and in the very district which they made their head¬ 
quarters* 

The political importance of this fact seems to me to be 
considerable^ and it has not been hitherto appreciated by 
numismatists* The mere facts recorded by Thucydides 
and Xenophon show that the Peloponnesian fleets looked 
to Chios for their resources in money, as the Athenians 
looked to the silver mines of Thrace and Laurium, But 
the atndy of the coins carries m further. For it proves 
thatf precisely at this time, the Standard or coin-Tveight 
of Chios began to spread rapidly among the cities of the 
coast- I think that most numismatists have missed this 
cine, because they have been accustomed to regard this 
standard as belonging to the island of Rhodes, and its 
spread aa due to the commerce of Rhodes, In fact Ehodea 
merely adopted it from Chios^ and was by no means the 
earliest eity of Asia to do so, although no doubt its mpid 
spread in the fourth century was favoured by the rise of 
Rhodian commerce* 

The misfortunes ol Athens^ even before the capture of 
the city by Lyeander, had greatly shaken the Athenian 
Empire; and the people of Asia Minors especially those 
of the Bosporic region, were no longer under any necessity 
to accept the Athenian weights and the Athenian coins* 
Persia had not yet fully used the opportunity to recover 
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predomiimDce on the coast of the Aegean. Thus there was 
an open field j and at the time Chioe was probably the 
wealthiest and most powerful state on the coast. At the 
same tlme^ we have Beenn the Chian money was on 
recognized terms with that of Peloponnesus. 

It appears also to have had a recognized relation to the 
silver coinage of Persia. For the Chian drachm of 56 to 
60 grains (grm. 8-62- 3-88) was almost exactly of tho weight 
of two-thirds of the Persian drachm of 84-86 grains 
(grm. 5-44-5-57)^ It is to be observed that at this time 
several cities of north Asia Minor issued drachms of tho 
weight of 3-60 grammeSj which probably belonged ec[ua)]y 
to the Chian and tho Persian standards 

It would be a gain of great historic importanoo if we 
could trace chronologically the spread of tho Chian standards 
Unfortimatelyp we can at present only do so tentatively: 
with time we may attain to more complete hnowledge- 

Perhaps the most archaic in appearance of the coins on 
the Chian standard, save those of Chios itself are those of 
Ephesus: 

Obb\ Incuse squarG, quartered by two broad or 

narrow bandsp (Heodp PL I, 15-21.) 

The tetradrachm of this scries^ inscribed with the name 
MENTXlPj^ seems to have disappeared and its weight is not 
recorded- Two didrachms in the British Museum weigh 
116-117 grains {grm* 7-51-7-58): one bears the name of 
Timarchus. Smaller coitts in the ^me Museum weigh 
42-47 grains (grm. 2-72-’3-04): one bears the name 
Timesianax.^ 

These coins are certainly earlier than the coins of the 
Gnidian League at Ephesus„ 304 b.&: therefore the name 
Mentor cannot be that of the well-known Satrap of the 
time of Philip of Macedon. Mr. Head assigns the coins to 
413-394 ac* As Ephesus had become by 410 a. o. not only 

* Tbez^are nlm publibK^d gold eoins of similar fabric And Altii; wciglil: 
accarding Co Ur. Hottd tlicy ^rv foi^cni5^ ji. ^0 

U 
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dtitacbed from Athens, but even, the head-quarters of the 
auti'Athenian party in Ionia, it is reasonable to suppose 
that the issue of these coins marked the defection from 
Athens about 415; and the use of the Chian weight is 
instructive: the old sts-ndard at EpheaiEs had been quite 
different. 

The coins of Galchedon of which I have spoken as of 
Chian weight are certainly early^ not later than 420 b.c.j 
and if it seem at first sight nncertam that ibeir weight is 
Chian rather than Attic, this is rendered at least very 
probable by comparison wilh the coins of Mesembria and 
of Apollonia on the w'estem shore of the Eirxme, These 
cities certainly struck on the Chian standard considerably 
before 400 B.a The same holds of Parium, Assos, and 
Scepsis, all cities near the Sea of Marmora. 

It was about the time of the fall of AtheniS that the Chian 
standard became rapidly more widely diffused. It is, how- 
ever, impossible from the coins to trace the cout^ie of its 
diffusion so e^^actly aa to determine W'hat was due to the 
political events of the end of the fifth century, and what 
was due to the rapid growth of Bliodian commerce and 
wealth at the beginning of the fourth century. It will be 
better therefore to avoid here any further discussion of the 
matter* 

Thucydides^ records an interesting fact in regard to the 
comparativo vogue of the Athenian and Aegiuetan standards 
in Peloponnese. When in 420 Athens concluded an alliance 
with Argos, Elis, and Mantinea, it was arranged that the 
foot-soldiers in the service of the league should receive half 
an Aegiuetan drachm a day, and the horae-soldiers a whole 
Aegiuetan drachm. It is clear that the soldiery of Pelo- 
pounesug always adhered to the native standard. 

IX. Gonn at Athens, 

Gold coins were first struck at Athens, as has been con¬ 
clusively shown by Dr. U. Kohler,® in 407 b.c. It was a 
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time of great need: the Athenian fleet had been defeated 
at Notium^ and the city waa nerving itaelf for a final effort 
which, aa every one knows, only led to the decisive defeat 
at Aegoapotami. Tlie golden Victories of the Acropolis 
were melted down, and from the proceeds coins were struck 
in gold. These gold coins arc apparently alluded to in the 
Frogs of Aristophanes exhibited in 405 b.c.^ where he con¬ 
trasts the good old-fashioned citizens of Athens with the 
new favourites of the people, likening the former to the old 
silver^ not alloyed^ the most beautifhl and well^tnick of 
coins, received eveiy^vhero among Greeks and barbarians, 
and to the gold coins recently stmek (r* ^piT(Troj»); 

while he compares the latter to base copper coins (irorjjpa 
XetAifia) lately stmek in clntosy fashiorL^ 

This passage in Aristophanes is very difficult, and has 
been much discoid. I am disposed to accept the inter¬ 
pretation of it above given, ’which is duo M, Six. But 
a further oonBideration of it is minecessaiy for cur present 
purpose. Its chief importance for us is that it has elicited 
definite statements by the Scholiast as to the dates of the 
first issues of gold and bronze money. The Scholiast gives 
the authority of Hellanicna for the assertion that gold was 
issued in the arohonship of Antigenes (40r u.o.) and the 
authority of Philoehoms for the aasertion that the gold was 
procured by melting do’wn the golden Victories. He aljso 
says that the bronze coin was issued in the next year, that 
of the arohonship of Callias. 

These gold coins have been satisfactorily identified by 
Kohler. 

1. O&r. Head of Athena, early stylo, lietK A0E, Incuse squaro, 
in which cwl on olive branch: behind, olive-spray. Drachm, 
2- ObVf The same. Mei\ Incuse circle^ in which owl to 

fronts wings closed^ in an olive-wreath. Hemidraohm. 

Othr. The same, ilm AOE, Incuse square, in which two 
owls face to face: olive-branch between them, Diohol, 

4. Obi\ Thesame^ Jto* AGE. Incuse square, in which owl r. 
on olive<bninch. 0}H>h {B. T, CIjXXXI^, 1-S,) 

’ Ude 7M and folL and ScheUaHl, 

V 2 
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The types of 2 and 3 are the same as those on silver corns 
of the same denominatioiis, an important fact, showing 
that this comaga was meant only to be subsidiary to, or in 
place of, the ordinary money. 

This issue of gold ooLn had far reaching effects. Hitherto 
the only mins of pure gold in use in the world had been 
the Peraian daric4. But there were struck at jn$t this time 
a few small coins of Agrigeutum (issued just before the 
destruction in 406), of Oamarina and of Gela (i^ned jnat 
before 405)^ and of Syracuse (about 413 e.c,)— all of which 
coins ^em to have been money of necessity, stnick from 
golden images and dedications melted down during great 
stress. The weights of these Sicilian coins are 37^ 20,18,13, 
and 9 graim. According to Mr. Head, the ratio given by 
these coins between gold and silver is fifteen to one; in 
which case the coin of 13 grains would be equivalent to 
a tetradrachm in silver. But this cannot be regarded as by 
any means a certainty. It is, howeverj in any ease probable 
that the gold was regulated in weight so as to peas for 
a certain number of litrae in silver or bronze! in a word it 
'wm bimetallic. 

Bnt the Athenian issue of gold marks a great and 
important new departure in the matter of finance j the 
same weight was used for gold and silver; and the silver 
being the standard coin, the value of the gold conformed to 
it. The weights of the gold coins mate one feel sure that 
at the time at Athens gold was tariffed at twelve to one; 
in which ease the four denominations issued would bo valued 
as follows: 

Gold drachm ^12 silver drachms, 

hemidracbm = 6 „ 

„ third = 4 n „ 

„ sixth ^ 2 ,, „ 

If this were so, the accident that the relation of the 
metals at the time stood at twelve to one would bridge the 
chasm between a monometallic and a bimetallic system. 

At a later time the Athenians issued didrachms^, hemi- 
drachms, and diobols in gold, bearing a head of Athena 
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executed in a later style. The weight of the stater or 
didrachm does not exceed 133 grama (gnn- 8-60) (PL X. 7). 
In regard to these Head writes,^ "At what precise date 
Athens was again eompeUed to have recourse to an isane 
of gold coin is doubtfnL One point however, qnite clear, 
and that is that the gold coins of the second bane are 
identioal in ^tyle and fabric with the tetmdraehms issued 
irom 393 onwards' fPl. X. 8)>® To the time immediately 
after 394 1 would boldly give them. This view conflicts 
with that of Kohler, who thinks that the gold coins in 
question were issued in the time of stress of 339 B.a, when 
Philip was marching on Athens. Kohler points out that, 
according to the Attic inscriptiousj great dedications of 
gold figures of ’^’ictorj'^ and of vessels were made in the 
years 334^30 n.c., wdiich suggests that these dedications 
had been melted down shortly before* 

Howe%"er, a decisive proof that the Athenian gold coins 
of the second issue must be given to an earlier time than 
the middle of the fourth century is furnished by Kohler 
himself.^ He cites an Attic inscription of "uboiit the 
beginning of the fourth century ' in which mention is made 
of Attic staters, and, a^ appears from the context, Attic 
gold statere. Now no statei^ are known of the issue 
of 407 iLC.j but only drachms and lesser denominations. 
Of course, it docs not follow that because at present no 
didrochms are known, none were struck. We can reach 
only probability^ not certainty. But in archaeology we can 
seldom reach complete certainty: w'e have to walk by the 
light which we possess. 

A farther proof of this view is famiehed by an Attic 
inscription published by ^Mr. Woodward,^ which records 

^ |jfi< rjd. 2, p. 375. 

* Mr. dite for thin dlua &r t43lmLlrftcJiirta Hscmflrm^4 % tJs# 

oMUrrenCo of uJl t-KAOiple in tlis Cillcian Untried shout 3S0, publish ikJ 

>H>' Mn Nfrwpli Ui the ^UNL 1014. 

" ISaS 13 pf pspriut), /, 0, Li. &J3. 1’Im^ inMoriptEoll tAUtnA, 

u nrorlunatvly, bo oSncLiy dnU-^l. Mn ‘Woodward IS Mi thinks 

H thot it maj bo cnrlk-r Lhnii 400. 

* XliK {\^], |J. 173, cf- Nmu. C7rrrH«, mi. flu-- Mding r&hi 
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tbe dedication of cert4iiii dies which had been tised for 
gold coin—« )^apa.KTtipf^ aKpoutiTKCi^ ol? TOiJ? ^^pyiroF 
€jfonTOK The inscription dates from between 385 and 
375 B.XL Mr, Woodward supposes that the dies had been 
used for the first issue of gold coin in 407. But this 
interpretation wiU not stand, as the j(ptr<joF must be staters 
of gold* not drachms, w'hich might be couid not 

be This proi^es that an issue of stoters or dldrachms 

must have taken place before 375 

It is [u some measure a confirmation of these view's that 
Conoiip when he died in Cyprus in 389 b.c., bequeathed to 
Athena at Athene and Apollo at Delphi a sum of 5,(KK) 
staters," As the nature of the staters is not mentioned, it 
may be disputed of what kind they were. M. T. Beinach^ 
thinks that they w^ere Lampaaceno or Daric stat-erai but 
it seems far more probable that they w'ere of the new 
Athenian i$suee« M. Reinach shows the stater mentioned 
to have been worth 24t-^%2 silver drachma; there can, 
I think, be little doubt that 24 drachms was at the time 
the normal value. 

This dating is satisfactory and removes diificiiltiea The 
fir$t issue of small denominations wa$ a money of necessity 
struck at the time of deepest need. The second l^suo is 
of another character, more plentiful and varied, and 
deliberately intended for currency* The monopoly of 
the Attic silver haying departed, and its place in the 
commence of the Aegean being taken by the darlcs and 
the staters of Cyzicus, there was no longer wiy reason to 
abstain from issuing gold, in competition with these. 

The first abundant issue of gold coin by Athens comes 
naturally at a time w*hen the great victory of Canon at 

(or T^f lacionjej^Luml; but It rmuma. to N Tnirtf certAin, 

JiMinbcir of I^tten a 

* Mr. W'^KMlward wJiits MiCiWilig tlie foroa of niiy rvlUArkH Ah lo tilt* 
Ub4* *jf llku uvunl t li Siikft ibat a. dchdi^At ion wiw much IS ki-ly i li 

th« rist^ of dLuaneifid at a iSmt iif and tlin^Wn ai)id 4 .\ If it Ih? 

BO, yvt I til ink my argumi-hL inora w^l^lity t la mi a j^rHibaldl ity, 

" kyBlUBp Ik ArritbphaH^i^ C. 

■ pdf Iff Mvmiiwi p. &U, 
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Cuidu^ liad laid the fouudatiou for a new period of expan- 
Sion and empire^ The ataters became the models on which 
were filmed the issues of Thebes and Olynthus and many 
cities in Asia, of Tarentnm lu the west^ and Gyrene In the 
souths This subject I farther discuss in my account of 
the gold coinage of Asia. 


X. Bko^s:^ at ATfiENS. 

As regards the date of the earliest issues of bronze coins 
at Athens we have definite informatioru The Scholiast ou 
Aristophanes Frog^ (h 730} says that bronze was first 
struck in the archonship of Callias {406 b.c.). And in 
the Ecctesi^tzusaCr Aristophanes narrates how they were 
demonetized in U96 s.c^ The town-crier announced (1. 831) 
that they were no longer to bo current; i 

p.TiSii'A tA Aaiirojv* dpy£p<^ yafi 

It seems that the unfortunates, who at that moment pos¬ 
sessed the bronze coin, had to submit to tha loss. The 
ooins were thus current only for thirteen years. Clearly 
they were a money of necessity, struck at the time of 
Athena* deepest need, and withdrawn after the Yietory 
of Gonon at Cnidus, when the gold staters began to be 
struck. 

According to Mr, Earle Fox' they were only the 
following: 

05fj. Head of Athena to left of fine style* in close fitting helmet, 
Itev. AQH. Owl facing, wings closed^ standing on a grain 
of coriij betwK^n two olive^braiiches {IL M. PI. VI. 5}. 
Also a smaller coin* on which the olive-hraiicbes are 
wanting. 

The unusual character of the head of Athena and the H 
in the inscription seem to me to be in conMict with the 
ascription of these coins to so early a date. 


^ CArtJh., leoB, p, ^ Fi. t. 
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1 am dispotsed to regard a$ the coins mentioned bv 
Aristophaaea the following: 

1. Obe, Head of Athena, helcnet bound with olive. Iter. AQ, 

Two owla within olive-wreath (S, JIfl Cat, VI. 2). 

2, Obr. Similar bead, Etv. ADE. Two owls with one head; 

olive spray on either side (S. JIf. Oat, VL 6), 

The close resembiaiice of No. 1 to the silver tetrobols and 
of No. 2 to the silver diobols appears to show that these 
bronze coins were issued at a time of stress to take the 
place of the silver. 

On the use of bronse coins, as money of necessity, iu the 
place of silver of the same types, light is thrown by an 
interesting inscription of Thebes of the second century b.c.‘ 
This inscription shows that bronze coins of the same size 
and types as the silver drachms of the same period were 
issued at Thebes as legal tender, but in fact passed at 25 per 
cent* discount. The hipparch was, however, obliged to pay 
his soldieia in silver, which he had to buy at a preminm, 

l^ter in the fourth centuiy there was no doubt a regular 
issue of bronze money. Julius Pollux® mentions bronze 
coins as in use in the time of Philemon, that is, the age 
of Alexander. They seem to have varied in value from 
three-quarters of an obol (six chalci) to the single chalcua. 
The &ct that Aristophon, a poet of the Middle Comedy, 
living about the middle of the fourth eeivtnty, speaks of 
a five chalcus piece,® seems to show that the issue of regular 
bronze money began in the time of the second Athenian 
Empire. 

Another view has recently been set fortJi with much 
learning by Mr. Svotonos.* He maintains that the only 
bronze coin issued at Athens in the fifth centuiy was the 
KoXXv^ot, a small piece introduced by Demetrius surnamed 
i XaXiror about 430 b. o. Kiich small pieces of bronze have 


■ 187-i, p, • C. I. vii. £436, 

■On™.!!. fSfi. * Pnllu*, 4.f, 
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long been known at Athens; ilr. Svoronos publishes a long 
list-. I am by no mc^^ns convinced by his arguments, bat 
I have not space to discuss them. I adhere to the usual 
view that these pieces were not outrency, bnt te^erae. 

Bronze coins had before this been issued in many Greek 
cities, notably in those of Sicily. It was natural that their 
use shoiild spread eastward from Italy and Sicily where in 
early times bronze was the standard of value, as was silver 
in Greece and gold in Asia, 


CHAPTER XV 


SILVER OF ASL4. 4t)0-330 b.c* 

$ 1. Si>BLAt> OF THE CUIAK STANDARD. 

Is treating of' the coinage of the Athenian Empire wo 
have aeen how the Chian standard of weight for coins 
spread from citj to city, during the period af^er the 
disastrous Athenian expedition against Syracuse. After 
the taking of Athens by Lysander in 404 n. c., that spread 
became more marked. The tetradrachm of Chios, it will 
be remembered, a’eighed about 34D grains (grm. 15*55) and 
the didrachm 120 grains (grm. r-ZT). The substitution of 
the Chian standard for that of Athens at any city wonld 
seem to mark a revolt against the influence of Athens. 
This ooursa of matters is not surprising. The Aeginetan 
standard which was in use in victorious Peloponnesus had 
no longer any currency outside Greece proper, nor wtwi 
there in Peloponnesus any important comurercial city, if 
we except Corinth, which city had a standard of its own. 
We can therefore understand why the Aeginetan standard 
did not at this time spread to Asia. 

We may also observe that the Chian standard worked in 
easily with those of Aegiua and Persia. It has been shown 
by documentary evidence,’ statements of Thucydides and 
Xenophon, that at the end of the fifth century tlte admirals 
of Sparta procured from Chios money for payment of their 
sailors, and that in such payments tho tetradrachm of Chios 
was reckoned as equivalent to a fbrtieth of the Aeginetan 
mina (240 grains x 40 = 0,600 grains). There was also an 
easy Htvditfi eiceruli between tho Chiau standard and that of 
Persia in the equation of the Chlnti drachm (56-60 gruiiis, 


‘ A We, CtiBji, XIV. 
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grm. 3*62-3^88) witli the Persian tetrobol, or two-thirds of 
a drachni (56-58 grains, gntL 3^62-3^75). At many cities 
thoro ware issued coin^ of about 56 gruius (gnu. 3-62) which 
served as either of these deuomijiatious- 

But perhaps the event which most of all contributed to 
the !»pread of the Chian standard ivas its Adoption by the 
riaing commercial city of Rhodns. Attention has often 
been paid by numismatists to the rapid rise of Rhodes, and 
the rogue of its standard. Mr, Head,^ however, rightly saw 
that the Rhodian standard was m fact that of Chios. When 
about 408 no. the,ancient cities of the island of Rhodes, 
Lizidus, Camirus, and lalyaus, combined to found the new 
city of Rhodus, the new ibundatiou rose almost immediately 
to a great height of prosperity, and for centuries was a 
dominant factor in the commerce of the Aegean Sea. For 
a few years after the foundation Rhodus ase<l the Attic 
standard, as was not wonderful, considering that until the 
fatal battle of .Aegospotami Athens was very powerful on 
the coast of Asia Minor^ and the Attic weight was used in 
the neighbouring island of Cos. These pieces of Attic 
standard are, however, very rare, and probably the isssue of 
them ceased with the fall of Athens in 4(>4. Rhodns then 
adopted the Chian standard^ and, as we have already 
observed, helped greatly in its extension among the islands 
and cities of Asia and Thrace. The smaller islands on the 
Carian coast, Calymna and Megista, followed suit. Ephesus 
also took to the Chian weight belbro the end of the fifth 
century. 

In tracing the spread of the Chian or Rhodian standard 
in the early fourth century, we may best begin with one of 
those fixed points wliicli are of inestimable value to the 
historian of ooiimgo. 

if. AVttddIngtou fir^st set forth the view of the establish-, 
ment in Asia of a defensive league of cities, after the victory 
of the Athenian admiral Conon at Cnidus in 394 ts.c. Some 
recent historians have preferred the date 337, which seems 


^ liiti, JVwm., t, |ip. coo, C04. 
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to ttte ibr less probable; that is rather the time of the end 
than of the beginning of the League. The cities know n to 
have belonged to the league are Samos, Rhodu^, Ephesns, 
lasus, Onidns, and These cities issued an 

almost uniform coinage, of which the peculiarity is that 
each of the cities belonging to the alliance, while placing 
on one side of the coin its own device^ places on the other 
the type of young Heracles strangling the serpents* This 
type is usually aecompatued by the legend £YN, which 
probably stands for a word which is found oii 

the coins issued by the federated cities of Sicily in the time 
of Timoleon, Only at Rhodes is this legend wanting* 

Samos. 

L ()l/v. lA. Lion's scalp. Ji«r, €YN. Young Hemcles and 
serpents. Weights, 2&3 grains {grtii. 17); 173-178 gmins 
(grni. 11.20^11.50). [TL VUL 7*) 

Hhodus. 

2. Obi\ PO* Bgse* Young Heracles and serpents. 

Weighty 1?6 grains (grm. 11.35}. (B. T, CXXiVll- 5.) 

Ephesus, 

3. Obv, E0, Bee, £YN, Young Heracles and serpents. 

Weight, 172-177 gmiiis fgrm* 11-12-1144), IB, T. CLIL 
23 ; B. XIX. 29.) 

lasus. 

4. Obi\ lA, Head of Apollo. A'er. Young Heracles and 

sen>*iita. Weight, 16fi grains (grai. 10 73). (B.-P* CXLVI. 
25.) 

CniduBp 

5. mr. KNIAinN. Head of Aphi^idile: pm^. «YN, 

Young lloiaeles aiul serjwnts* Weight, 165-1G7 graJiis 
(grm* 10.67-10 83), (B. O'. CXIiV, 20.) 

Byzantium. 

6. Obv. BY. CJow on Dolphitii XYN. Y'oung Herflclea 

and aorpeuts. Weight, 174 grains {grm, 11-80). 


* )kixVhoi'«r, waft nnt |.ij tin. AlllMIthnn until ^ H,ft 
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The first coin in thii^ list, that of Samos, weighing 
grains, is rcstruck on a tetrad laohm of Athens, which looks 
as if the allied cities hesitated at first what standard they 
^jhould adopt; bnt they soon decided on that of Chios 

Other cities adopt the type, but not the weight, nor the 
inscription fYN. Such ate LampsacuSp Cymons, and even 
the distant Croton and Zaoynthns* The type seems to be 
taken from the coinage of Thebes, wlierc an infant Heracles 
strangling the serpents appears on the formation of an 
anti-Spartan alliance between Thebes, Athens, Corintht and 
Argoa in 305 3 ,c,^ The political bearing of the type 
indeed obvious; Heracles was the hero of Thebes, and his 
victory over the serpents is an emblem of the success for 
’which the newly-arisen power of Thebes hoped in it^ 
struggle Tvith the overmastering power of Sparta- Xeno^ 
phon and Diodoms tell us that after the victory of Conoii at 
Cnidus most of the cities of Asia and the islands threw off 
the Spartan yoke. The coins enable us to be sure that an 
actual alliance was concluded between some of the cities. 

To what standard those coins belong is an interesting 
question. Mr, Head “ has suggested that they are tridrachms 
of Chian or Rhodian standard, and it is to he observed that 
Cnidus issued at the same time what can scarcely be other 
than Rhodian drachms— Ohc. Forepart of lion ; Head of 

Aphrodite Euploia (weight, grin. 3-62 3-74; 56-58 grains). 
But why the allied cities should have issued tridrachms 
instead of tetradrachnis. when the tetrad rachm was the 
ordinary Rhodian coin, and was coming in at many points 
of the Ionian coast, has not been explained. It is to be 
observed that precisely the same combination of tridrachms 
of 170-180 grains and drachma of 56 58 grains had been 
usual in one island, Zaoynthns, ever since coins were first 
struck there, early In the fifth century b.o., and ZacynthiiB 
adopted the type of Heracles and the serpenta when it was 
introduced in Asia. In fact, the treatment of the subject on 
Zacynthiau coins is closer to that usual in Aeia than to that 

* Chnjv. 74. 
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used at Thebea. Such la the fact, but wo are inclined to 
regard the coincidence as fortuitous, for the weight of the 
tridrachms could not have been adopted in order to conform 
to a standard used in distant SSacynthus. No doubt these 
Rhodian Iridrachms were also regarded as didrachms of 
Persian standard ; and a hint is given that the allied cities 
were probably not without reliance upon Persian rapport 
against Sparta. 

1 have above pointed out that this League of the fourth 
century may fairly be regarded as an echo or temporary 
revival of the old Ionian League of 5tX> b.c., which was 
broken up after the battle of Lade. 

At Athens at this time a relation of twelve to one existed 
between the value of gold and that of silver. If we suppose 
the same ratio to have held in Asia, the gold didraohm or 
stater of 133 grains (grm. !*-60) wonld be equivalent to 
1,S£16 grains of silver Igrin. 1(13*4), somewhat less than ten 
pieces of 1?0 grains (grm. ll-O), But if the old Asiatic 
relation of thirteen and a third to one still persisted, the 
gold didraohm wonld be equivalent to 1,800 grains of silver 
or rather more than ten of the new silver staters. And that 
it did persist we have good rra^n for thinking, since the 
weights of the Persian daric and siglosseem in some places 
to have persisted to the end of the Persian Empire, and one 
daric remained equal to twenty sigli. If this view be sound 
we have some interesting equivalences. It seems that the 
Chian or Rhodian drachm was regarded as the thirtieth 
part, alike of the daric and of the rare gold staters of the 
Greek cities, which thus were regarded as equivalent, though 
the daric is some three grains or a fifth of a gramme lighter.' 
And the Aeginetan mina of silver, which was, as we have 
seen, equal to 160 Rhodian drachms, would be equivalent 
to 5^ Persian darics. Of coarse, these mutual values are all 
approximate and liable to in one direction or another 
according to the rate of exchange or agio ; but they are not 
without importance. 


1 HnqrDcrafitiii thi* fquivfllftnciit ^ 
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We can trace tko adoption of the Chian or Rhodian 
standard for coin northwards along the coast of Asia. Its 
progress seems to be largely duo to its acceptance by the 
powerful Satraps of Caria, Hecatomnus and JIausolus, As 
we can date the coins of these dynasts, the information 
which they give us is precise. 

Hecatomnus, whose mk lasted from S95 to 377 b.o , stmek 
coins of two different classes: 

1* 0/^v Zeus Strati us standing, holding the bipebuia. JTcf?, 
EKATOM. Lion to r. Weight, 221-231 grains (grm. 
U-32-1517). {PL Vm. 8.) 

2. EKA. Lion^s head and paw, Starlike flower. 

Weight, 131’5 and 65 grains (grm. 12 40 and 4 20-1-25), 
(B. 1*. LXXXIX. 17.) 

The capi^l of Hecatomnus was Mylasa, and it is probable 
that he there struck No. L the types of which combine the 
worship of the Carian Zens, Osogo, with the lion, not 
specially connected with him, but rather with the Apollo 
of Miletus, Coin No. 2 was doubtless issued at Miletus, 
We have no historic record that Hecatomnus ’was ruler 
of Miletus; but if we consider the geographical ssituation 
of Mylasa, which lay in the high lands behind Miletus, 
we shall regard an extension of the power of this Satrap 
of Caria down to the coast as probable. Matisolus removed 
the seat of his power to Halicamassus. His rule and 
influence were more widely extended than his father^s, 
inoltiding not only Miletus, but also the island of Rhodes, 
which was in tho power of hb oligarchic partiJ^tis.^ 

The coir A of Mauaolus are of the same two clashes as tho^ 
of Hecatomnus: 

1. 0^ He?id of Apollo fflcingT laureate. ii?er. MAYS A AO, 

Zeus Stratius sUndiug, with bipennis. Weights, 228-243 
grains (gnu. 14-75^16-13); 50-57 grains (grm. 3 21-S’72J. 
(PL TTIII, a) 

2. 051V MA. Liqd's head and paw. Starlike flower. 

Weight, 136-202 gnkjiis(grni. 12 68-13 07^ (B T. XC, LJ 


* l^mOstEienofl-t Dt pp. 131, 1 PS. 
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We will begin with considering tbe coins of class 1 of 
both mlei^. Between the money of this class issued by 
Heca-tomnus and that issued by Mausolua there is not only 
a change of tj^e, but a distinct raising of the standard. In 
both these particulars we may trace the influence of Rhodes, 
The full-face bead of Apollo on coins of Mausolus is a clear 
imitation of the Bhodiau type^ And the weight also h 
raised to conform to the Rhodian standard. Hecatomnos 
seems to have adhered to the (Phoenician or Mileaian) 
standard used at Miletus. MausoluSp having moved his 
capital to the sea-coast opposite Cos^ and entering folly 
into the sphere of Rhodian commerioe, naturally raised 
the standard so that his coins should pass with those of 
that commercial city* 

The acts of coins No* 2 under the two rulers bear the 
recognized types of Miletus, and were almost certainly 
struck in that city. Their weights are interesting and sug¬ 
gestive. The larger denomination, under both Hecatomnus 
and Hausolus, seems to be a tettadraohm of the old Milesian 
standard, which was used at Samoa and Ephesus in the 
fifth century, but wa^^ there abandoned for the Chiau or 
Rhodian late in the fifth or early in the fourth century. 
This would seem to be an example of the vitality of local 
coin standards, which often persist in an almost inexplicable 
way. Under Hecatomnus the third of this piece was abo 
struck, weighing 65 grains (4*^0 grm,)* Thh must have 
passed as an Attic drachm, and we are reminded that, 
before thiSj hemidrachms and diobola of the Attic standard 
had been current at Miletus/ locally issued as fractions of 
the Athenian tetrad rachms, which doubtless made up the 
main currency. 

In 365 the people of Cos imitated those of Rhodes in 
forming a fresh city which they built at the eastern end 
of the island, and in migrating thither,^ All the coins 
issued at this new capital are of Rhodian weightt which 
therefore was adopted at Cos in the lifetime of Mausolus. 


' XIV, p. 2 h:>7. 
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Quito as aatly as this it was accaptad at Cnidus, whara wo 
have very fna tetradraehtns, bearing on the obverse the 
head of Aphrodite. Previously, as we have seen, Quid us 
kept to the standard of Aegina, as Cos had adhered to that 
of Athens. 

At Samos the Rliodian (or Chian) standard must have 
found admission quite near the beginning of the fourth 
century. For we have a long series of coins struck in 
accordance with it, tatTadraehms, drachms, hemidrachras 
and diobols, before the Samians were conquered and 
expelled from their island by the Athenians in 365 a. c. 

At Fphesus the introduction of the Chian standard must 
have taken place earlier (Jt, VIU, JO). Mr. Head in his 
work on the coinage of Ephesus puts it at 415. But the 
coins of Ephesus are very hard to date, as wo have only 
the style of the bee and the inouse square to go by. If 
we could be sure of the date 415, it would be a valuable 
fact, showing that Ephesus at that time ftll away from 
the Athenian alliance. It is almost certain that Ephesus 
accepted the standard before Rhodes did, and before the 
end of the fifth century (see p. 357). 

We possess also a tetradrachm of Chian standard struck 
at Smyrna about the middle of the fourth century. 

Obv. Head of Apollo, laureate, Aep, £M YPN Alii N. Lyre in 
concave field. Weight, 232 grains (gnu. 16>03).’ 

This coin seems to prove that, though wo hear nothing 
of Smyrna between the destruction of the city by Alyattes 
and its rebuilding by Antigonus and Lysimachus, yet it 
existed in the interval 

A tetradraclim of Cnidus of the same standard was foimd 
by Cell on the site of the city. 

Olrtf. Head of Aphrodite. J?ep. Fore-part of lion in incuso 
Square, EOBflAOC, Weight, 233 grains (grtn. 15'09).* 
(PLVIII.il.) 


• Silt, Kunu, 2, p. 602 : cf. Conitia JfutHimi,, PI, XV. 6, p. 298, M. Sii 
til in La that the «oin wis iqint(4 at Colnphnn. Biilmitin omit« it, 
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To the time of Mausoks, if we may jiadge from the style 
belong some interesting coins of Miletus. 

Obvt Head of Apollo, fflcing. EFAI AltMflNIEPH, Lion 

looking back at star. Weight, 27 giaine (grm. 1-70^1 ‘j6). 

This is evidently a sacred coin struck on the occasion of 
a festival at the Didymaean temple. The word Up^ is 
puzzling; but as the com is evidently a bomi drachm of 
the Rhodian standard, we may supply 
seems a not impossible form, though ^piSpa^^pov would be 
more usual. 

At Eiythrae the Chian standard came in early in the 
fourth century. (Tetradrachm and drachm.) 

Ofcf), Head of young Heracles, liev. Club and bow in case. 

These coins are given by M. Bnbelon ^ to the period of 
Alexander. But the character of the head of Heraoles 
seems to me to indicate an earlier date, and the parallel 
coins of Samoa and Ephesus date from the first half of the 
fourth century. At Clolophon, early in the fourth century, 
we have tetrad rachms, drachms, hemidrachma, and diobols 
of Chian weight: 

Olrp. Head of Apollo, laureate. Her. Lyre^ and name of magis¬ 
trate. Weights, 200 grains (grm. 13-03). much used ; 
54-51 grains fgrm. B-50-3-30); 16 grains (grm, 103). 
(B. T. CLIII. 6-30,) 

Obv. Same type. liev. Tripod, and name of msgistrale. Weight, 
24 grains (gtm, 1-66). Hemidmchni. 

Passing farther to the uorth, we find the same monetary 
standard in ibb in the Troad and the Hellespont. We 
begin with Byzantium and Calchcdon, cities which in the 
ordinary numismatic arrangement stand far apart, one 
being in Europe and the other in Asia, but which have 
a common history and were closely connected together, 
divided only by the narrow Bosporus. These cities in the 
fifth century used the Persian standard,* but they exchange 
it for that of Chios on the occasion of the formation of the 


1 TfOiUt IL 2, p. IMS. 
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League oP Cnidus. Byzandum begins with tridrachtns in 
304 but soon goes on to ietradraobms. 

Bysantium, 411-304 b,c> 

Ofri?* 8Y. Cow on dolphin. Rev. Ifill-sail incuse. Woighl, 
00-84 grains (grm. o-18-544). (PL VIII. 12.) 

After 389 b.c. 

Obv. BY, Cow on dolphin. Rev. tncuso &]uare. Weights, 
220-232 grains (grni. 14'84-15-03) (PL VIII. 13)} 
50-54 grains (grm, 3'24-3-50); 35-38 grains (grm. 2-26- 
2‘46). Heuiidrachni (Persian). 

Ube. BY, Fore-part of cow. Rev. Incuse square. Weight, 
22-28 grains (grm. l'42-l-68), Hemidracbm (Cliiaii). 

CalchedoD, 411-304 s.e. 

O&p-KAAX. Cow on ear of com. Keti, Uill-aan incuse. Weights, 
81-2 grains (grm. 5-24-5'31) j 35 40 grains (grm. 2*36- 
2-58); 16-18 grains (grm. l-05-117>, (B, T. CLXXXI. 
14r-23.) 

After 304 R.C, 

()bv. KAAX, Com* on ear of corn. Rtr. Incuse square. Weight, 
228-235 grains (grm. 14-75-15'23) ; 52-58 grams (grm, 
3.40-3-79), (B. T, CLXXXI. 23 23.} 

tJbv. KAA. Fgrd-j>art of cow, Three ears of corn. Weight, 
28 grams (grm. 1-83}. Uemiilraeljm. (B. T. CL XXXII. 
6-7.) 

Mesembria, a oolony of Megnw, on the wwt shore of the 
Euziue, issues about 38() me. ooins of Chian weight. 

Ohv. Crested helmet, J7 «j. META(ME€€A) ANOEXTHPIOC. 
Badiate a-heel. Weights, 239 grains (grm, 15-48); 10 
grains (grm. 1-23), 

The magistrate's name is wiitten at length, as on con- 
temporal^ coins of Samoa and Ephesus. 

Tiiat the Persian standard should have made its way 
on the Bosporus when Athens declined is quite natural. 
It rules until 394 b.c. And at Byzantium at all events, 
after that date, Persian drachms and hemidrachnu circulate 
concurrmitly with Rhodian denominations. 

X 2 
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Byzantium and Calchedon are closely connected in their 
history. Both were early colonies of Megara. Mesemhria 
was founded by them > and at the time of the Persian 
invasion their inhabitants tooh refnge in that city. The 
tetrad rachm of Jileaembria is cited by Mr, Head, and was 
in the Hirsoh sale.’ We can scarcely give it to an 
earlier period than about 400 8. c. The H in the name of 
Antheaterios shows a somewhat late date j the name seems 
to be Attic, and was probably that of a local tyrant. The 
same change of standard takes place at Abydos, This city 
as well as A^os and Oyzicus issues mouey ou the Rhodian 
standard early iu the fourth century. 

Ahydoa. 

Obv. Laureatfi head of Apollo. Jfev. ABY, lEogle. Wei(flil, 
S23— 233 grains (grm. 14.79—15). iB, T* CLXVIII.3.) 

Asaos. 

Obv, Ileliaeteel head of Athena. Eeo. AS^ION. Archaic 
statue of Athena Weight, 231 grains (grm. 14 95). 
Paris, (CLXIII. 2B.) 

M. Babelou® gives the coin of Assos, on grounds of style, 
t(j 430-411 B,c. But a copy on coins of an archaic statue 
is scarcely possible in the fifth century. The style of the 
head of Athena is mnoh like that of the head of Heracles at 
Cos already cited. 

An abundant and important scries of silver coins was 
issued in the fourth century at Cyaicus. This has ^on 
discussed in great detail by Dr. von FritBe,® and his views 
as to chronology are carefully worked out. 

Oirt?. iflTEIpA. Head of Cora, corn-crowned and VC Mod. 

KYI I or KYIlKHNflN. Lion's head: Uneath, tunny. 
Average weight, 230 grains (grin. 14-83); 72 grains (gmi. 
4-08); 48 grains (grm, 3-10). (PI. VIII. 14.) 

Those coins Dr, von Fritae divides into two sets. The 
earlier group, put together on grounds of style, he gives 


1 lliM. Sum,, cA a, p, 278; ItineS Sale Cat., PI. VII 1. 
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to the period 405-363 BpC., when Cyaioua was Bometime:^ 
under Spiirtan, and sometimes under Atheniaii influenoe. 
He raises the question whether the second Athenian domi¬ 
nation was as iatad to the iasne of an autonomoua coinage 
in the subject cities es had been the at all events iu 
its later years, Bnt in any case^ as the rule of Athens over 
the city waa quite transient, we cannot expect to identify 
traces of it on the coins. 

The second group von Fritze would give to the period 
363 down to the days of the kingdom of Ssleucus, when 
the seated Apollo comes in on the coins in the place of the 
lion's head. 

I agree with the writer as to the time of commencement 
of this coinage. The adoption of the Chian standard could 
scarcely have taken place before tho Athenian expedition 
against Sj^racuse, and may have first occurred at'ter the fall 
of Athens, Bnt I cannot think that the beautiful coins 
with the eeated Apollo were contemporary with the early 
money of the Seleucidae, and think-rather that the expedi¬ 
tion of Alexander here put an end to the autonomous 
coinage. Von Fritae's second group, therefore, should be 
given to 363-330. The division of the stater into thirds 
as well as into four drachma is noteworthy, and may. 
perhaps, be accounted for by the custom long established 
at Cyzicus of dividing the eleetrum staters by three. These 
thirds, according to von Fritze, are issued only about 
400 B.a 

It is a testimony to the force of Rhodian or Chian 
commerce that the Chian standard early in the fourth 
century comes into the coinages of some cities which had 
been very conservative of their own weight. Thus we 
have— 

Tens in Ionia 

Oiftf. Grilfixi seated. Rei\ Name of city and magistrate on the 

bars of an incuso square, 'VVoight, 56 grains (grm« B-56), 
(B. T, CLIV. Ud 

Taos had been very tonacioua of the Aegiuetan standard. 
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TenedoB. 

0^1?. Janiform male and female head. Sec* TENEAION. 
]>ouble ajte. Weight, 218-S26 grains (grin, 14'10-14>61); 
60-66 grains fgim. 3-24-3-62). (B.T. CLXVI. 23-5*4; 

B, at, XVIII. 2Q, 21.) 

The earliest coins of Tencdos follow the Fhooaean standard. 
The coinage appears to ceaae during the time of the Athenian 
domination, and to be reaumed on a slightly reduced scale, 
probably the Chian standard, in the later dflh or early 
fourth centuij. 

To the east of Caria the Chian standard scarcely penetrates, 
Cilicia was fully in the power of the Great King; aad the 
Persian Satraps who, as we shall see, minted there &ee1y, 
naturally adhered to the Persian weight. But in the 
island of Cyprus we fktd some influence of the Chian 
weight. The great Evagoras I strikes his larger silver 
pieces on the Persian standard; 

OIrt', Head of Heracles. Itev. Goat lying. Weight, 171 gniin.s 
Igrm. 11-10]; 

but he seems, perhaps later in his reign, to have issued 
drachms of Rhodian weight; 

Heracles seated. J?er. Goat lying to r. Weight, 61-48 
groins (grm. 3-30-S'l I)i 

His successor, Evagoras II, strikes didrachms on the same 
scale: 

Obe. Bust of Athena. Jf?ee. Bust of Aphrodite. Weight, 109- 
104 grains (grm, 710-6.7S). (B. T, CXXVIII. 10.} 

There are also didraohms of Rhodian weight ooujecturally 
attributed to Amathus,^ which weigh 103 to 06 grains 
(grm. 6*67-6-22). The relations of the silver of the Kings 
of Sslamis to the gold coins which they issued will be 
considered in the next chapter. 

There are certain staters of Rhodian weight struck by 
Persian satraps: 

Obv. King, half-knceliiig, holding spear and bow. Eef, Rough 
incuse. 
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Sometimes thesa coins bear the name Pythagores; but who 
lie may have been is uncertain : 

Obi^^ King, haif-kneelingp drawing bow. Iten^ Satrap galloping^ 
wielding apcati 

These atatera wore probabiy struck in some city of south¬ 
western Asia Minor, as the Bhediau standard does not 
cany so far as Cilicia. Some specimens, howeverp bear 
(perhaps) Phoeuioiau characters j and Head is disposed to 
regard them as money issued by some Persian commandant 
at a Phoenician mint,^ Metrologically this is very unlikely, 

§ 3. Attic Standard. 

Early in the fourth ceutniyj in couaequance of the 
misfortunes of Athena, the monetary standai-d of that city 
was recessive, in 394 u.c., however, after the victory of 
Couon at Cnidus, Attic power revived. We shall sea m 
the next chapter how the gold coinage of statara, which 
appears then to have begun at Athena, was copied in several 
cities of Asia. In one city there seems to have been a con¬ 
tempt) rary coinage of silver on the Attic standard. That 
one oity was Classomenae. I have above observed that the 
special clause in the trealy of AntalcidaSr which pliircas 
Cla^omauaa under the Persian Empire, precludes m from 
giving the beautiful gold coins of Claaomanac to a time 
after 387 b.c. To the time 394-387 b^c. then belong also 
the silver staters of Attic weight: 

Head of Ai>d11u facing, Bev, KAA or KAAIO with 
magistrate's name. Swan. Weightj 250-262 grains (grm. 
lC'20-16-96); 55-G8 grains (grm, 3'5a-4 0S). IB,T, CLV. 

33; B.M. XI3C 26, 2a) 

it- Habalou gives these coins to the time after 374 
but M. Babalon does not think that the Persian king 
prohibited the issue of gold in Greek cities. 
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§ 3. The Persian Region. 

Tiie $Uudard of Chios did not spread to the east of 
Caria*^ On the south coast of Asia Minor the Persian 
power was firmly oBtablished; and the Persian monetary 
standard, which followed the flag^ had long been dominant. 

In a few cities of the Ionian coast the Persian standard 
comes in, apparently towards the middle of the foortk 
century At the same time that Cius issued gold staiera- 
the city also struck drachms cf Persian weight, 80-83 gralna 
(grm, fi-SO-a-SS)* Apparently contemporary are the coins 
of My tilene: 

Ote, Head of Apollo- Hev. MYTI, Lyre. Weight, 181-108 
grains (grm. 10 45^10 00), (B- T. CLZII. 17, IS.) 

M. Babelou gives these coins to 350-300 u-c., which time 
their style well suits. At about the $ame time Lampsacus 
struck coins weighing 39-40 grains (grm. 2^52^2-58). They 
seem to be Persian hemidrachms, 

Jaiuferni beardless head. }lti\ A AM, Head of Athena. 
(B. T. CLXXII, 10.) 

M* Babelon calls these coins tetrobols, apparently of the 
Chian standard j and of cxmrsc they may very well have 
passed as such. Contemporary are the coitiB of Parium of 
the same weight. 

Seeing that the Persian standard was adopted at this 
time by Abdera and the kings of Macedon, it is not 
strange to find it in use e^ceptioiially among the cities of 
North Ionia and the Propontis. 

These coins are eicceptional. Bnt in the oities of the 
Pamphylian and Ciliclan coasts the Persian standard was 
normal Phaselia, which paid tribute to Athens, seems to 
have intermitted coinage alter 485 e.c. Bnt the mints 
of Aspendus, Side, and Selge were active in the fillh and 
fourth centuries. Between Side in Pamphylia and Holmi 
in Cilicia in the fourth century, and probably earlier, there 


^ to Halamijyi in Cyiinia. 


* DImiIihvkI m tho nvxt diupter. 
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must hav6 existed some mouetaty conveutiou, iudieated by 
an identity of typa^ the subsidiary aymbol (a dolpbin on tlie 
coins of Hoi mi and a pomegranate on those of Side) being 
distinctive of the two places^^ 

Mr. Head's dates for the beginnings of coinage on the 
Persian standard in cities of Cilicia are as follows: Celen- 
derisj Soli, Tarsus, 450 rc.j Mallus, 425 b,o.; Nagidns, 
420 e^c.* Issus, 400 b*o- These dates^ being based only on 
slight varieties of style, are not to be insisted upoiL Bnt 
we may fairly say that towards the end of the fifth century 
several of the more imporbaut cities of Cilicia were freely 
striking coim. There was nothing to prevent them; as the 
Persian king freely allowed the striking of silver by the 
Greek cities, and the atm of Athens could net reach so far. 

With regard to the issues of coin$ by Persian Sati-aps in 
Cilicia, 1 largely follow M. Babe Ion, who has made a special 
study of them. He is in most cases responsible for the 
dates in the following paragitiphs^ which are only approxi¬ 
mate.^ 

In 386-384 the Satrap of Sardes, Tiribazus, was placed 
at the head of the expedition organized against Evagoras, 
the revolted king of Salamis in Cyprus. In order to pay 
the mercenaries, and to buy munitions of war, he issued an 
abundant coinage in the citiea of Cilicia. This coinage 
bears his name in Aramaic characters (PI. IX. 1) : the types 
aro,^ Ormu^id^ Baal of Tarsus, Heiraclea; and sometimes what 
appears to be an idealized portrait of himself We can 
identify with certainty the mint of Issus^ from the insedp’ 
tion l^€lKONp and with great probability the mints of 
Mallus (NAP)j Soli (£0)i Tarsus (T). All these coins are 
of full Persian weighty 164-139 grains (grm. lO^Bo-lO^SO). 

Phamabazus, the well-known Satrap of Dascylium, also 
struck deet-money in Cilicia. The date of it can scarcely 
be fixed with certaintyj as on three occasions he might well 
have issued if In 398-394 a.a he received from Artaxerxes 
Mnemou five hundred talents for the equipment of a fleet 

> ^ -Ur J/. CaJt. LtfcWf pi, 

* rVTwa A] !H> ii. £. 
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to co-oporata with the Atheulan Coiioii/ Later, in, 391' 
389 B,o., he prepared m concert with Abrocomaa and 
Tithrauates an expedition against Egypt, then in isTolt. 
And again, in 3?9-374 n*c., he equipped a fleet in eonjnno- 
tion with La tames, who succeeded him. It is probable that 
we must assign to the last of these periods the coins bearing 
the name of Fhamabaxus, and struck at Nngidua, Taraiia, 
and elsewhere in Cilicia.^ TJie most cnrious type of them 
19 a full-face female head, evidently copied from the Arethuaa 
of the coins of Syracuse of the end of the fifth eentuiy 
(PI. IZ, a). The weight of these pieces is 165-155 grains 
(grm. 10'70-l0-0), the full Persian weight. Divisions 
weighing 52-50 grains (grm, 3-37-3*25) and 13-11 grains 
(grm. 0-87-0'66) are evidently thirds of stater (totrobols) 
and obols respectively. 

Da tames, 378-*372 b.o., and Mazaet^, 361-334 B.O., con¬ 
tinued this Cilioian coinage, on the occasions when they 
had to raise troops or equip fleets. Thus we cannot be 
surprised that all the cities of the south of Asia Minor 
retained the Persian standard, Aspendus, Etenua, Side, 
yelge, Celenderis, Issns, Mallns, Nagidns, Soli, Tarsus. So 
did tlie cities of Cyprus, Citium, Marium, Paphos, and 
Salamis; all save, perhaps, Ajnathus, Mazaeiis occupies 
an important place in the coinage of Asia in the fourth 
century.* M. Babeion divides his coins as ibllows: 

1. Struck in Cilicia, 361-334 ro. 

2. Struck when he was Satrap of the Transenphratic 
country and Cilicia, 351-834. 

3. Struck when he governed Sidon, after 359. 

4. Struck in Syria and Babylon, when he governed for 
Darius, 334-331. 

5. Stmck at Babylon, when he was Governor for 
Alexander, 331-328. 

Coins of Class 5 are of the Attic standard; they still bear 
the Ciliciau types of Baal of Tarsus and the lion. There 

> Diodorun, riv. So, * Bjibelou, Trsiftr, ii, 2, p. SSJ. 

* BAbDlou, Train, ii. 2, p, na 
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are also barbarous imitatioua of tlia coins of Alliens and 
otherrs which bear the name of Mazaeus. 

It is remarkable that a man who occupies so small a place 
in history ahould be so dominant iu relation to issues of 
coins. 

Certain coins issued by Satmps or Dynasts, in north-west 
Asia Minor, appear to follow the Persian weight The 
descendants of Damaratus, the exiled Spartan king, had a 
small principality which included the strong city of Perga- 
mom As the coins of Teuthrania and Pergamon, abont 
400 B.c.| bear as type heads clad in the Persian tiara, it is 
probable that they were issued under rulers of this dynasty. 
And the name of Gorgion, another ruler of Greek extrac¬ 
tion, is to be found on the contemporary coins of Gambriiim 
in Mysia.^ All these rulers isaned the Persian third of a 
stater (grm. 3-38, grains 52) or half of this* which wo may 
fairly call a Persian diobol, 25-23 grains (grm l'GO-l*50)-^ 
This is evidently a small coinage suited to go with the 
regal money of Persia* As these towns were not on the 
sea, they probably entered but little into the cirele of Greek 
commerce. 

There is another notable series of coitis, apparently issued 
by Persian Satraps, or under their influence, which seems to 
combine the Chian (Bhodian) standard, used for the larger 
coins, with the Persian standard, the influence of which is 
to be traced in the lower denominations. The mints of 
these coins cannot be with certainty determined: but they 
are not Oilician i probably they were struck in the cities of 
north-west Asia Minor on some occasions when the influence 
of Persia was exceptionally strong* 

The following are attributed by M. Babelon to Tissa- 
phemes; but as they do not bear his name, the assignment 
is uncertain. 

Head of a Satmp In PersLon tiani. EAt-lAEfit, 

The king advancing, holding bow and javelin ; galley in 

^ UiibeLcn, IL ^ p. 04. 

^ Th«^ woulU| iwrvti o-f BheHliiin drAchnvi hvut idracl 
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field. Weight, 230 gr&iDa (gtJiv. U SOJ. Bhmlian tetni- 
diacbui. (JPUIX. 4.) 

Do, }iei\ BA^I Jmcl the king, but ao galley. Weight, 51 
graina (grm. &30). Bbodien drechm? 

Do, Beo. BA. The king, but no guUey. Weight, 2D grains 
(grm. 1-85). Bhodian hemidrachm. 

The place of issue of this money is uncertain; Babelon 
fixes on Caria (lasus). Six on Asp&ndua, The coins can 
scarcely be earlier than the foundation of Bhodus, or even 
than the adoption of the Rhodian weight by Hecatoinnus 
of Caria, The interesting point is that the two lesser 
denommatious may just as well, or better, be considered as 
Petaiau tetrobols and diobola 

Orontes (362 b.c.) struck coins at Lampsacns bearing his 
name and his portrait: these were Feraian tetrobols of 
43 grains {grm. 3-13). He also issued coins at Clazomenae 
of the weight of 43 grains (grm. 2-78), which may possibly 
Lave been Persian hemidrachms. The very beautiful coin— 

Dbv. Head of a Satrap in Peraian tiara. Sev, BA£IA. Lyre, 
Weight, 232 grains (grm. 15). (Pb IX. 6.) 

is attributed by M. Babelon to Orontes, and to the mint of 
Colophon. As we have already seen, Persian influence was 
strong at Colophon; but it is exceptional tltat money 
bearing the portrait of a Satrap should be struck in a Greek 
city. Some Greek cities, It is true, Lampsacua, Fhocaea, 
and others, issue coins bearing the portraits of Persians, 
These, however, mostly appeax on gold or electrum money, 
which was a sort of international coinage, and very eclectic 
in its types : so that I should prefer to see in such cases 
a mere compliment paid to some neighbouring graudee, 
who was very probably elected to some msigistracy in 
honorary fashion, as Antioohus IV of Syria was at Athens. 
There is a silver coin issued at Cyzicus by Fhamabazns and 
bearing his name: 

Ohv- <^APNABA. Heiid of Satrap in tiara, K$^, Frow and 
dolphinB: beneath, tunny. Weight, 223 grains (gnu. 
12 84). (B. T, CVm. 1.) 
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Here, again, amoe t-hs weight conforms to that used by the 
people of Cyjfiicaa after 400 ikU (the RhodiaTi), I should be 
disposed to see a merely honorary intention. 

There are Persian tetrobols, weight 45-3B grainy (gruip 
i2-H8-2-50)j issued by SpithTidates at Lampsac^i^: 

Ohv, Hfidd of Peratan Satrap id tianu ^PIGPI^ Fore- 

part of Pegasus. (B. T+ IjX XXTX . 1-2.) 

Spithridates was Satrap of Sardis at the timo of the 
Maoedoniau invasion. 

The silver coinage of CyprasT fifth and fourth 

centurieSj rans on somewhat exceptional lines. The coina, 
excepting a few struck at Salamis and mentioned above, 
are all uiiuted on the Persian standard ; but the stater 
or didmohm is not divided by two into drachma; the 
denominations struck are the third or tetroboh the sixth, 
and the twelfth. I cannot here consider in detail the 
issues of the various cities, a subject still obscure, in spite 
of the admirable labours of JI* Six, M. Babelon.and Mr* Mill.“ 
In Mr, Hill's catalogue all that can be regarded as established 
in regard to it is set forth with excellent judgement, 

§ 4 . PONTUS. 

The drachms issuefi by Persian Satraps at Sinope conform 
to the standard, originally Aeginctan and always somewliat 
above the normal Persian weight, of the autonomom coins 
struck in that mint. 

Issued by Batames, about S70 a c. : 

CAf. Head of the Nymph'Sinope. Jltv. ^ AT AM A. Eagle on 
dolphin. Weight, 03-91 grains fgnn. 6 0fi-S’S9), (B. T* 

CX LI 

Issued by Abmeomaa, ala>ut 330 a. c.: 

Same types mth name of Ahrocomas* Weight, 89-76 gmins 
(grm. 5-72-4 90). (B. T. CX A) 

* B. Jtf. OaL p. ixiii, 

■ Bis, Jf««e Ifurnvm., 1S8®; Rjibelon, £fa itrsW 1835; Hill, 

B. JW, esaf. 1&04 ; Aiiwien, Traifr, Si. 3, pp* 
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Issued by Ariarathes, nfier 350 : 

Same typeis with uaioe of Ariarathos, Weight, 91-67 gnlDS 
(grm. 5-37-4-38). 

The name of Ariarathes also occura on coins of Gaziura 
in Poutos: 

Obtf. Baal of GAziura. Ret*. Griflln devouring stag. Weight, 
84-75 grains (gmi. 5-42 -4-87). (B. T. CXI. ft.) 

At Panticapaenm, in the fourth ceutuiy, we find Persian 
didrachms, weighiug 182 grains fgrm. 11*70), as well as coins 
weighing 52 grains fgrm. 3-36). And this latter weight, 
55- A2 grains, is usual for the rather common coins of 
Cromna and Sesamus in the fourth century. We find this 
denomioation of coin also in Cilicia and Myaia in the fourth 
century, and in Phoenicia. It seems to have been a Persian 
tetrobol (normal weight 56 grains; grm. 3-62) ora Rhodian 
drachm (normal weight 55-60 grains; gnu. 3-56-3-88). It 
may be said that if the Persian standard were adopted for 
money in the district of Pontus by Sinope, PUnticapaenm, 
and other cities, it would not be consistent to strike drachms 
of 94 giains and tetrobols of 56 grains at the same time; 
the latter should weigh 62 grains. But in fact the drachms 
of Sinope in the fourth century are very irregular in their 
weight, and seldom rise above 90 grains. The fractions 
also, being intended only for local circulation, were not 
obliged to reach the same standard os the drachms which 
had a wider circulation. And thus it is a general rule in 
the coins of Greece that the staters are heavier in proportion 
than the divisions. 

The coinage of the Pontic Heracleia in Bithynia is 
abundant, and veiy important. As the city from 345 e.u 
was governed by tyrants, who placed their names on the 
coins, we can date some of its issues witliiu narrow limits. 

The coinage begins early in the fourth centuiy. The 
following seems to precede the time of the above-mentioned 
rulers; 

Oiv, H«hi1 of bearded Herodea. Htv. HPAKAEI A. Rushing 
bull. {B. T. OI,XXXlIt.) 



PONTUS 


SIO 

An earlier i&iae weighs 74-76 grains (grm. : 

a later issne is more than ten grains lighten 

Later than these coim we have ■ 

Otn Head uf young Heracles^slightly beardeih HPAKAEI A, 

Hand of the city turi^ted. Weighty 171-lBl grains (grm- 

There are also dxachms of hotk these classes^ the weight 
of which varies from 60 t<s 84 grains (grm. 3-88-5-44), and 
smaller divisions. The letters K and which are to be 
found on some of the smaller coins of the second type, may 
be the initials of the Tyrants Olearchus and Satynis, who 
ruled 364-4145 n.a 

The T}Tants Timotheus and Dionysius, who succeeded 
about 345 write their names on the coins at length: 

Otfi?- Head of young Dionysus, ivj'-crowned^ with thyrsus. 

TiMOQEOY AlONYtlOY. HerHcles erecting traphy. 
Weight I4J>-151 gnunstgrm. 9-65-9 60). Also the quarter 
(iialf-dmchm). 

The weights of the eoina of lleraoleia are very varied: 
they seem to fall gradually during the fourth century, 
but not in any regnlar way; and the staters hoop their 
weight better than the smaller divisions. We mu$t suppose 
that these divisions were in use only for local trade- The 
staters must have passed for two of the drachms of Sinope 
or Amisus. It has been observ'ed, in a previous chapter (5CIV), 
that this striking irregularity in weight is a feature of all 
the issues of the Pontic cities. 

Istrm#, a Milesian colony near the mouths of the Danube, 
began about 406 b.c, to issue coins of the same weight as 
those of Sinopa^ 

Oifi\ Two young nude heads, one erect, one in vert od. Eev* 
Eagle on dolphi ti. I nstr. f ^ T PIH. Weiglit, 109-73 graina 
(grra. 7-t>3^-72). 

According to Dr. Pick, all the coins of the earlier half of 
the fourth century exceed iOO grains in weight, and belong 


^ B. Pick, Dia nntikm JfuPiani nm Niird-QrittkfKlaitd^ p. 177+ 
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to the FhoenicUn standard, ’n^hiob standard the people 
about 3&0 B,a give up for timt of Aegina. There U, how- 
ever, no satisfactory proof of any chauge of standard, and 
some quite late coins of the city are among the heaviest. 
We have in fact the ^jne curiom phenomena here as at 
Sinope : under this latter city we di&cnss them (Chap. XIV). 

The Propontine region, with the neighbouring shores of 
the Euxine and the Aegean, is the most important of all 
districts in the history of Greek commerce, and in the 
matter of the clashing of Europe and Asia, of Greece and 
Persia. It may bo wol], therefore, to recapitulate the 
xnonotary history of the district in the successivo periods 
of Greek history. 

In the dawn of history, in the seventh and sixth centuries, 
the Ionic Miletus appears to have been dominant in the 
region of the Euxin^. Many of the cities of tho Propontis, 
such as Abydos, Cyaicna, Lampsacna, Parittm; and cities 
of the Enxine^ such bs Sinope, Amisus, Pantioapaeum, were 
regarded as Milesian colonies^ though other Ionian cities 
such as Phoeaea and Erythrae were said to have had a band 
m them. The only serious rivala of the lonians in the 
seventh century were the people of Megara, who foundedj 
fiiat Calchedon, then Byzantium, then the Pontic Heracleia, 
So &jr as I know, finds of the electnim coins of Ionia have 
not been made in the Euxine district. 

In the sixth century, long before the fall of Miletus, some 
of the cities of the Euxine began to issue silver coins; the 
most notable of thorn being Sinope on the nor thorn coast 
of Asia Elinor, and Panticapaeum in the Tauric Chersonese. 
These cities follow the Aeginetan standard, though at 
Sinope the drachm sometimes rises as high as 100 gralha 
We know that the eommeroe of Aegina stretehed to the 
Euxine, as Herodotus gives ns the precious information 
that in the time of Xerxes Aeginetan ships laden with 
com passed through the Straits. The Pontic cities adhere 
to this standard with greater tenacity than do moat distriots, 
but their adoption of it is quite according to precedent. 
We have seen (Chap. IX) how in A^ia almost invariably tho 
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introduction of silver camency brings with it tie of 
the Aeginetau standard, however ill it may agree with the 
standards already in use* 

About the time of the Persian wars^ several cities of 
the Proponti6^ AbydoSp AntaudroSj Astacus^ and Lampsacus^ 
issued drachms of Persian weight. This may well have 
taken place at the time of the passing of tho Persian armies. 
There are three crossings from Asia to Etirope^ll) across 
the Bosporus, fi^^m Calchedon to Bysantiimi; (2) across 
the Hellespont, from Lampsacus to CaUlpoHs; (3) acro^ the 
Hellespont^ from Abydos to Sestos^ The first of these ways 
was taken by Darius in his expedition against the Scythians; 
the third by Xerxes, 

The above-mentioned coins of Persian weight were aU, 
it will be observed^ issued on the Asiatic side. The opposite 
shore of the Hellespont^ the Thracian Chersonesus, struck, 
as we have seeUi at that time on the Attic standard, no 
doubt in consequence of the influence of Miltiades. 

In the time of the Athenian Empire^ there can be no 
doubt but that the Athenian silver mouey^ with the eiectrum 
of Cj^zicus, Lajupsacus, Phocaea, and Mytilene, constituted 
the bulk of the currency. But small coins for local circula- 
tion were struck on the Persian standard at B 3 ^antium, at 
Cardia in the Thracian Chersonese, and on the Asiatic side 
at Astacus, Abydos* and Dardaniis. There were small coins 
on the Chian standard before 450 b.g at Parinm and Assos j 
and after 450 at Calchedon, Antandros, Gargara, Lamponeia, 
Neaudria^ and Proconnesus^ Scepsis, in the fifth oentujcy, 
issued didrachms on the Chian standard. Selymbria, on 
the Thracian shore of the Propontis, seems to have gone 
over from the Persian standard to the Attic about 450 b.c. 
Sinope and other Pontic cities continued their issues^ but 
the weight had a tendency to fall from the standard of 
Acgina to that of Persia. 

^rly in the fourth century^ Byzanliutn and Calchedon 
ftilly adopt the Chian standard, issuing an abundant comage. 
The Persian Satraps who strike coins at Sinope adhere, no 
doubt for commercial reasons, to the Aeginetau standards 

l9Wf V 
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But at Gaziura they use tte Persian weight. At Uther 
cities, such as Oromna and Sesamns, coins are struck of 
about 56 grains, either Rhodian drachms or Persian tetro^ 
bola> The important Pontic Haracleia also at this time 
uses the Persian standard. Small silver coins were issued 
by the Sindi, a tribe who dwelt to tba east of the Pains 
Macotis, at their port of Sinde. 

§ 5. Thrace and Macedor- 

The Rhodian or Chian standard spread rapidly to the 
North in the later fifth and early fourth centuries. We 
have already seen it at Byaantinm and Calchedon. Of the 
cities of the Thracian coast, Aenns seems to have adopted 
it before 40(1 b.o,, the tetradiachms reaching a maximum 
of 240 grains (grm. 15-55)- Thasos at the same time strikes 
very beautiful coins, already mentioned: 

Ofm. Head of bearded Dionysus wearing ivy-wreath. Pew. 

OAllOK. Heracles shooting. (PL VU. 7.) 

Those also rise to 236 grmns (grm. 15-30), and the didrachm 
and drachm are struck as well as the tetradrachm. The 
cities of Chalcidice, notably Acanthus and Olynthus, at 
the same time go over to the standard of Abdera, which 
at this time is nearly the same as that of Chios, as does 
Amphipolis at the month of the Sttymon. These changes 
one naturally associates with the changed political con¬ 
ditions which followed the expedition of Brasidas.^ 

We will follow the safe plan of beginning with the 
known, or at all events the ascertainable. The Kings of 
Macedon place their names on their coins, and their dates 
are approximately known] their coins then will serve as 
a clue for fixing the dates of coins of cities, With Archelaus, 
413-309 B.C., the money of the Mscedoniau Kingdom ceased 
to be regulated by the old Abderite standard: in place of 
that wc find, not the so-called Baby Ionic standard of Thasos, 
which at this time is scarcely to be distinguished from 


^ Siw €hnp. XIV, 
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the Attic, but the Persian standard. TJie state^ of 
Archelaus are: 

1. Obc. Horseman, See. APXEAAO, Fore-part of goat Weight, 
160 grains (grm, 10-36), 

3. 0!w. Young male head (Apollo or Ares). Sev, Same Jnscr. 
Horse standing, with loose rein. Same weight (Pi. VII 
lO.) 

Ho also issued diobols, obois, and hemiobols of Pereian 
standard. 

The snceessors of Anohoiaus, Aoropus, 355-392 s.c., and 
P^usanias, 390-389 u.c., issued stators of the same types 
ns No, 3, together with smaller denomiuations. Under 
Amyntaa III, 389-369 b.c., and Pordiccas III, 364^-369 n.c., 
the type of the horse is retained, but the head of Heracles 
displaces that of Apollo on the obverse; the weight remains 
the. same. 

This brings tis to the reign of Philip If, 359-336 b.c 
(Chap. XXI). 

It appears that in all their issues of money, the Kings 
of Macodon, who had little commerce to provide for, 
accepted the lead of the commercial Greek cities of the 
coast in their monetary issues: among these cities the most 
important was Abdera, It was from Abdera that Alexander I 
borrowed his monetary standard. At the time of the fall 
of Athens, late in the fifth eentuiy, the people of Abdera 
adopted the Persian standard. This is an interesting fact, 
but by no means inexplicable. With the fall of Athens 
the Athenian monetary system, imposed on tho Athenian 
allies, fell also. And at tho time the power of Persia was 
rapidly increasing. The generals of Sparta trusted largely 
to Persian subsidies* Great issues of mouey, consisting ot 
didraohtns of Persian weight, for supporting naval warfare, 
began to be made by tho Satraps of tho Great King, at first 
with the usual Persian types, later, in the fourth century, 
with their own names. Thus there can bo no doubt that 
the staters of Archelaus and his successors were intended 
to pass as the equivalent of two sigii or the tenth of a daric, 
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Odier cities of Thraca followed the lead of Abdera, notably 
Maroneia, which issued during the first half of the fourth 
century abundant coins weighing about 175 grama (grm. 
lL-33). Aenus, however, took another course and, like 
Byzantium and Thasos, accepted the rapidly spreading 
Chian standard* It is to be observed that Aenns is the 
furthest to the East of the cities of the Thracian coask 

The coinage of Philip of Macedon did not bring to an 
end the coinage of the kings w'ho reigned In Paeonia, to 
the north of Macedon* We have a considerable coinage 
issued by Lycceius, who ruled about 35&-340 b.c. 

Obif. Hoad of ApolW Act. AYKKElOY, Heracles stmagUng 
lion* Weight, 2U-183 grains (gnu. 13 S6-12 13). 

His successor Patiatis issued money with another type, 

Ofcti, Head of Apollo. See, PATPAOY. Horseman Bpaaring 
foe. Weight, 200-188 grains (grtu. 13-38-12-IS). 

The Kings of Paeonia notably depart from Macedonian 
precedents in their types: the Heracles type suggests 
Tareutum and Hei-acleia in Italy j the horseman type sug¬ 
gests Thessaly: but we are not justified in drawing any 
inference as regards the course of trade. The weight is 
regarded by Mr, Head ns a degradation of the standard 
of Philip II of Macedon, 224 grains (grm. ]4-5l)i. bnt it 
seems scarcely possible that these coins can have passed 
as equivalent to those of Philip, On the other hand, it 
is a familiar fact that the barbarous imitations of standard 
coinages rapidly decline in weight. The Paeonian coins 
were in turn imitated by barbarous neighbours on the 
north and west 

The conquest by Philip, as a rule, marks the end of the 
autonomous coinage of the cities of Thrace and Macedon, 
Abdera, Aonos, Maronela, and the island of Thoaos cease 
their issues about 350 B.c. One city, however, Philippi, 

* Onf' Q-f tho Atntcis of I^Licului hu 0 a Hid dIivdibd ihu logund A E P P tl- 
NAIOC : tbu •Mina to b« an Dpitliat Apolto, anti U iIidwb IbAt th« 
Derron^ wuro ues-r Iijb d hid Lb ions. 
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was allowed theu to begin an autonomous noinage^ striking 
gold staters^ and silver colus^ from the tetradrachm down- 
wardsjOn the standards of Philip. They bear as types the 
head of Heracles and the Tripod. 

Coins struck abont 350 u.c. at Orthagoreia offot us a 
problem t 

Head of Artemis. OPCAPOPEHN. Macedonian 

helmet surmounted by star^ Weight, IBS grains (graUd 
lO-SS) : also the quarter of this. 

Orthagoreia is by one ancient authority stated to be a 
variant name of Stageimj hut Pliuy^ says that it was 
an older name of Maroneia. The former of these state¬ 
ments is unsatislkctoryj for it is extroniely improbable 
that a city of Chalcidicej where Stageira was situated, 
would la the fourth century use the Persian standard. 
On the other hand, that standard is used at ^laroneia: If 
that city abont the middle of the fourth century took the 
name of Orthagoreia, it might have been allowed to make 
a temporary tsane of coins. 


The cemplexity and irregularity of the coin standards in 
use in Asia for silver in the fourth century appears on 
examination to be less than might appear at first sights 
The Chian standard during the first years of the century 
rapidly makes its vray, and is all but universally adopted, 
from Caria in the south to Byzantium and Aenus in the 
north, along the western shore of Asia Llinor. The standard 
adopted by the people of Ghakidice^ and from them by 
Philip of MacedoUj is somew^hat lighter than that of Chios, 
but not very different. It is either the old standard of 
Abdera, or may perhaps be an adaptation to the weight 
of the gold (Chap* XXI). The Attic standard is found only 
at Clazomenaej the Aeginetan only in the Pontic region. 
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Tho Persian standard is altogetiier dominant to the east ot 
Caila^ and aggressive iarther to the west. In some oities 
of the west eoast of Asia Minor, and at Byscantiumj it works 
in with the Chian* In Abdera it triumphs, and from 
Abdera passes to the Kings of Macedon, Archelaus and hm 
aucceasons imtil Philipp Even in Pontus the old-^tablished 
standard of Aegiua is modified end lowered by Persian 
influence. 


CHAPTER XVI 


GOLD OF ASIA MINOR, 

§ L 407^^94 B*o. 

I i>o uot propose in this chapter to treat ^of the issues 
of electrum coins at GyAom, Lampsacu^ Mjtilone, and 
Phocaea, as I have already dealt 'vvith tlios^ i$sue 3 in 
Chapter which treats of the coinage of the Athenian 
Empire^ But there wore important issues of pure gold in 
Asia and Thrace. 

The earlier gold coins of Athens, which were contem¬ 
porary with similar k^ues of gold by the cities of Sicily, 
when pressed by the Carthaginiau Invasion, seem to have 
been imitated by several cities of Thrace^ of Cyprus, and 
other districts. These cities did not issue any higher 
denomination than the draoliixt: whereas in the period 
succeeding 394 e.c., and especially in the years between 
394 and the peace of Antalcidas, 387 u.a, gold staters or 
didrachms make their appearance in Beveml cities from 
Pauticapaeum in the north to Cyprus and Cyrone in the 
sontln 

It is not claimed that all gold coins of smaller denomina¬ 
tions belong to the period 407 394 a.a: many of them 
belong to the middle of the fourth centuiy. The claim is 
that in nearly all cases the issues of small gold coins are 
suggested by the Athenian issues of 407 b.c,; and that in 
nearly, if not quite, all cases the i^ues of gold ^tateis are 
an echo of the Athenian striking of gold didmehms in 394. 
And this contention seems to be borne out by a considera¬ 
tion of the dates of the kings and djmasts who struck coins 
- in the fourth century. Evidently the coins struck by kings 
can be more clcksely dated than those which bear the names 
of cities only. 
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We have the foUowing appm\i canto dates: Evagoi^s I ot 
Salami^ in Cyprus, 411^73; Nicocle^ 371^61; Evagoras 11, 
361-351; Puy^oras. 351-332 ; Nicocroon, 331-310; Male- 
kiathon of Citium in Cyprua* 391-361; Pumiathoi^T 361—312; 
Pixodams of Ckria, 340-334; Philip II of Macedon^ 359-336. 
Of these rulers, Evagoras I issued the half-drachm (31 «4 
grains, gnn. 2-02) and smaller divisions; Nicocles two- 
thirds of the drachm ^42*5 graim, grm. 2-75); Evagoras II, 
Pnytagoras, and Nicocreon didraohms dr ^^taters. Mele- 
kiathon and Pumiathou stmck the drachm; Pixodarns the 
drachm; Philip of Maccdon issued didrachma in abundance. 
All of theae were of Attic standard. This liat proves at 
least that, as we approach the middle of the fourth coutnryj 
staters tend to take the place of smaller coins in goId» 

In his of the Coins of Cffptus,^ Jlr- HiU observes 

that Evagoras I in his coinage probably preserves the 
traditional relation of gold to silver at 13^ to L that 
his half-drachm in gold would be equivalent to 2^ of his 
silver staters. The smaller denominations struck by Evagores 
are in Mr. HiHa opinion tenths and twentieths of the stater 
of gold* This would be a novelty in comage* as elsewhere 
the smaller gold coine follow the divisions into drachms and 
obols; and I am not mve that Mr, Hill is right, but his 
view has much in its favour* 

The kingfl of Cyprus aoem to stand in a separate clase. 
Evogoras I was a mJer of great powor and audacity, who 
by force of arms asserted his independence of the Great 
King, and was never subdued, but at last made a compact 
with him ^aa a king with a king*. That this high-spiHted 
monarch should have broken through the tradition^ and 
issued gold coins on his own account, need not snrprise ns, 
nor that his standard should be rather that of the Athenian 
gold money than that of the daric. It is moro remarkable 
that all his successor on the throne of Salamie should have 
continued the issues down to the time of Alexander the 
Great^and that the rival Phoenician kings of Citiiun should 
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Lave followed thdr example. Brandig suggests ^ that this 
must have been the result of special favour of the Persian 
king. In any case Cyprus is ^uite exceptional in thus 
coining gold all through the fourth century. 

It is to be observed that the powerful Mausoliis of Caria, 
who was aliuo^t an independent sovereign^ issued no gold 
coin, though he struck abundant silver: only his successor 
Pixodartis at a later time, when the Peri^ian Empire was 
obviously breaking up^ struck a fbw ^inall gold coins* 

We take next the issues of Binall geld coins by some of 
the cities of Thrace and Macedon^ cu the Attic standard. 

Aenus, 

Oy. Head of Hermes. AIN I ON- Termina] figure of 

Hermes on thix>ne* Weighty 32 grains (grin. (P^- 

VIIL 1.) 

Maroneia, 

Ote. Head of boarded Dbnysua It&iK MAP-QNITEHN. Vine, 
Weight, 62 grains (grm* 4’01). 

Oy. Prancing horse. Jfet?* Some itiscr^ Vine. Weighty 43 
grains (grm. 3^11). 

ThaBOBL 

Hoad of Dionysus^ l^arded or young* 0A€ION. 

Bearded Heracles kneelings ahootiiig with bow. Weighty 
gi-ains (grm* 3-88) ; 43 grains (grnu 3-78). 

AmphipoUs. 

Ol/t?* Young male head bound with taenia, Itei\ AMiPirOAl- 
TEf^N, Torch. Weighs 33 grains (gnn. 4 03)* 

The above coins are all rare, and seem to have been esperi- 
mental. 

These cities, while striking gold on the Attic aystem of 
weight, did not use that system for silver. But the ma^ 
of the currency in all the region at the time consisted of 
the sil ver coina of Athens. It seems, therefore^ most likely 
that the gold coins were issued in reference to these rather 
than in reference to the autonomous silver coins of the 
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cities of TLrace. No doubt some terms would liave to bo 
made with the latter; aud this would have been easy if ou 
the coast of Thrace the old Asiatic relation of the two 
metals, 13| to 1, persisted. Then a gold diachm of 
Attic weight would have been equivalent to five silver 
didrachms of Persian weight, or about fiil^eeu Bhodinn 
drachms- But it is fiir more likely that the Athenian 
proportion of 12 to 1 was accepted in Thrace, and that the 
gold coins were left to make their own terms with the 
contemporary civic issues. 

With these coins of Thrace go small coins of Teos in 
Ionia, the mother-city of AbderaJ 

Ohi\ Griffin seated, llev. Circular incuse, diviclod by a cross, 
on the lim1>s of which is inscribed TH* and magisUate's 
nujiie. Weight, 28-7 grsios {grrOi 1-85) * 14^0 grains 
(grm. 0-94). 

The weight of these coins is a diffieulty. They are light 
for Attic triobols and trihemiobols : they are nearer to the 
weight of Aegiuotan diobols and obols. And as Teos clings 
with great tenacity, almost alone among Ionian cities, to 
the Aeginetan weight for silver coins, at all events down 
to 394 (Head) Or even later (Babelon)^ we may well suppose 
that, like Thebes, the city adopted it also for small pieces 
in gold. The gold or electrum coins of Thebes, and other 
cities of Greece proper, are considered in Chapter XVIII. 

394^330 B. a 

Tlie striking of gold staters or didraohms at Abydos, 
Rhodes, L^impsacus, and other cities was later; and what 
suggested them wais probably not the Athenian money 
of necessity of 407, but the abundant i^ue of Athcuian 
staters after 395, Mr, Wroth had already assigned the 
staters of Lampsaous to the time after 394, because one 
of the earliest of them bears the type of young Heracles 

Ifiat, Naviff wii. li*p- SVfi. BAlwloq. tliesu coini, And tlicir 
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.stmijgling ike seit>6nta, the well-known device of the 
Cuidiau Lrtsague.* There are alw gold or electmin 

coins of Tiiebc3, %vhich can be dated to time, bearing 
the same type. 

It learns almost certain that the csoina of Lampsacua, 
Abydos, and Classcmenae must all have been ia$ued at the 
^me period. But if we turn to the Brituh Afmmm 
Ciitalogiie we shall find comiderabJe variety in their dating, 
which atand^ as follows: Lampsacus, 394-350; Abydos, 
411^87; CU^omenao, 387-^00. This loose and incom 
sbtont dating has arisen from the fact that numismatists 
have considered each city separately—on its own merits, 
so to say—and have not tak&n up the general question 
wliy the cities in question should have struck gold at all, 
and why if they struck gold they should have minted it 
on that particular standard. In fitct, they have made the 
mistake of detaching numismatics from tlie broad flow of 
history. 

Cyzicua in tlic fourth ceutiiry continnes lier electriim 
issues. But Ltimpancus with the century begins to issue 
those very beautiful gold staters which have reached 
ns in great variety (PI. VIII, 3). The type of their 
reverse is always the fore-part of a winged horse; hut 
on the obverse are various types. Some of these types 
^seexu to have no special tneattiug,* but to be mere imita¬ 
tions of wcll'kiiown coins or works of art But a few 
convey more exact information. On one coin is the head 
of a Pei-sian satrap: unfbrtmiately he cannot be with any 
certainty identifled. M. Babelon, following M. Six, takes 
him to bo Orontes, and thinks that the coin belongs to 
the time, about 3W when Orontes was in revolt against 
the Great King. This identifleation, howoverp is very 
doubtliiL Considering the imitative character of the coins, 
the appearance of the head of a Persian nobletvery possibly 
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copied from some silTer satrfipal coiuage, cannot snrpri^ 
U3* A head of Pan on one com is copied iroin the gold 
of Panticapaeum, Another interesting copy is a head of 
Athena, imitated from the silver monoy of Athena The 
type of young H oracles atrangliiig serpents is copied from 
the silver issued by the allied cities of Asia after the 
victory of Conon. We have seen that Lampsacns issned 
staters of electnim for a short period towards the middle 
of the fifth century. Why $he should have resumed coinage 
about 3^ ij.c. we cannot of course tell without a more exact 
knowledge than we po&sess of the history of the city. But 
we must not forget the celebrity of the wine of the district, 
nor the position of the city on the Propontia near the 
stations of the Athenian and Spartan fleets, wkieh might 
produce a need for a coinageJ 

It is natural to think that the number of types on these 
statcra ^iiioi"c than thirty-seven) indicates a considerable 
duration of the period during which they were stmek. 
We should naturally s^uppose that the typo would bo 
changed once a yean And it is unlikely that we have 
recovered more than (at most) half of the varieties issued. 
In this case, if the coinage began about 394, it 'Would have 
lasted down to the time of Alexander. This hypothesis 
of an annual change of type is not, however^ a certainty. 
Mr. Head has made it probable that the type of the later 
coins of Athens was changed every year^ But of the 
Cyzicene statei^ of electnim mom than 170 types are 
actually known, and their issue can scarcely have lasted 
more than 150 years: at Cysiicus then there must have 
^en more frequent changes^ In any case it ^erns 
impossihle to confine the varied staters of Lampsacns to 
the periocl before the Peace of Antalcidae t they must have 
gone on later. 

The gold coins of Abydos are somewhat early in character: 
they seem to have been contemporary with the earliest of 

tioii of eighlr-four utaterei of Lninpeaeua jlh con trEbukH] b]P thu 
to tho floflt of Iho war of tbe Boeoliatia wiUi Pl] qcih, OKS ^4^ c. 
i-tf. 2, lO, 
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the Lampsaeene sUters. One bears the types of Viotosy 
slaying a ram, and a standing eagle (Britu Museum). 

The gold coins of Rhodes (B, M, xx« 37) do not belong 
quite to the earliest mues of the city {409 d.o.). In the 
B. M. Cat they are placed after 400 b.c. They are 
doubtless contemporary with the coins already mentioned. 
Their issue makes certain some easy and conventional 
relation between gold coins of Attic and silver coins of 
Rhodian standard. 

It is a suggestive fact that Lampsacus and Abydos, as 
well as Cyzicus and Ciiis (of the coins of which last city 
I shall speak presently)j are all on the Propontis in the 
direct line of the chief Athenian trade-route, that which 
led to the Black Sea. It would seem that the strength 
of Athens in this quartei'p together with the influx of gold 
from Colchis and Scythia, produced abnormal conditions as 
regards the issue of gold coins. 

It is necessary to consider the I'elations of these Greek 
cities to the Persian satraps In their neighbourhood. 
Almost in the midst of them was situated Dascyleium, the 
head-quarters of the Persian sat rapy of Mysia. Xenophon ^ 
describes the city as a luxurious residence. ' Here*, he says, 
^was the palace of Pharnabasma with many villages round 
it, great and rich in resources: wild beasts for hunting 
abounded in the parks and the country jound—a river 
flowed by full of fish of all sorts; and there were also 
abundant birds for such as had skill !n fowling/ The 
description would be attractive to many an Englii^hmau 
in India. 

The view generally accepted by numismatists- is that 
the Persian straps did not as such issue coins, but used 
the darics and sigli of the Empire. But on the occasion 
of military expeditious they sometimes is^ed silver coin 
at the Greek cities which they made their head-quarters. 
Thus Tirihazusj satrap of Western Armenia, struck silver 
money in some of the cities of Cilicia, Issus, and Mallus, 

I ffftkm. Lv. 1, 15. 
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on the occasion of the war with Evagoras.' Datames also 
isaned silver coins in Cilicia at the time of an expedition 
^jainst Egypt, abont 37ft b.c.® Tissapbemes issued sliver 
coins, which are supposed to have been struck at the mint 
of Aspendus®; and other examples are cited in the last 
chapter. 

Among the satraps who had head'quarters at Dascyleium, 
Phamabaans, when in command of the Persian fleet, issued 
sil\er come in Cilicia. He also seems on some unknown 
occasion to have issued silver coins at Gyzicus,'* which we 
have already cited. Mr. Head is of opinion that a gold 
coin was also struck by Pharnabazus at Cyzicus ; it is the 
following*; 


Obv. Persian king as an arelier, kneelitig. Prow of ship 

to left, TrVeight, liy'S gmius fgrm. 8-25K 


M. Babelon, however, attributes the coin to Darius Ill 
of Persia, and to some mint in Caria. M. Six gives it to 
Salmacis, and the time of Alexander the Great.* It is, in 
fact, of uncertain origin; and the reasons for attributing 
it to Pharnabazua are not strong enough to induce ns to 
make this coin the one solitary gold issue by any Pereian 
satrap. The continued loyalty of Fharnabazus to his muster 
vroiUd make it very unlikely that he alone would infringe 
the royal prerogative. 

It wonld Seem then that so far as our evidence, which is 
certainly very fragmentary, goes, the satraps of Mysia had 
little to do with the issues of coins on the coast of the 
Propontis. No doubt they must have bad frequent relutions 
with these Greek cities. But if we adhere to the view that 
it -was only on the occasion of military expeditions that the 
Persian ^traps stmek coins, we shall be slow in attribntiug 
to their influence coins so evidently eonimerciu] as the gold 
money of Lampsacus and Abydos, The available evidence. 
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then, seems to itidicate that it waa rather the influence 
of Athena tlian that of the Persian satraps of Myaia whicli 
gave rise to the gold coins of the shore of the Propontis in 
the early fourth century. 

I may briefly summarize the historic situation as foliowa 
It is very difficult to traco in detail the history of the Greek 
cities of the Propontis during the period 412-311 ik€.^ that 
is, between the Athenian disaster in Sicily and the rise of 
the Greek kingdom of Syria. They passed with bewildering 
rapidity from Athenian to Lacedaemonian hegemony and 
back again. Sometimes they seem to have had Persian 
garrisons and to have been subject to the king, sometimes 
they were in the hands of revolted satraps, sometimes they 
appear to have enjoyed almost complete independence. 
The fact^ are only to be occasionally gathered from slight 
roferences in surviving history. We are able^ howevorj to 
discern three periods in the history of A^ia Minor at tins 
time—(1): 412-337. The constant hostilities between Sparta 
and Athens, of which the coEist of Asia Minor was the 
cock-pit, caused constant commotion in the cities, until 
by the Peace of Antalcidas they were recogniased by the 
Greeks as the property of the Great King. (2]: 387-334. 
Under the incompetent rule of Artaxerxes Mnemon, there 
were perpetual revolts of satraps in Asia Minor, and of 
these satraps some achieved an almost unqualified indepen¬ 
dence. We know that they depended largely upon the 
help of Greek mercenaries j but in regard to their relations 
to the Greek cities Ave have scarcely any information. (3): 
334-t31L From the landing of Alexander to the establish¬ 
ment of the Seleucid dominion there was a time of great 
unrest, the military occupation of the country by the 
Macedonians not precluding the autonomy of the cities^ 
It is to the lii-st of these periods, even apart from the 
testimony of artistic style, that wc should naturally 
attribute the origin of the gold coins of Lampsaens and 
Abydos. It is very improbable that any Greek cities would 
after the Peace of Antalcidas begin snch issues. But the 
evidence seems to show that as Cyzicus continued her 
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issues dowu tliroug^h the fourth centuryi so 
Lampsaous continaed issues in gold. The reasoue of this 
V6iy exceptlouaJ privilege, which the Great King must at 
least have tolerated^ can only be matter of oonjectnra. 

Passing from the Propontis to the Ionian coasts we have 
to speak of the very exceprioual issue of gold corns by 
Clazomanae, 

The coin of Clazomenae—types, Pacing head of Apollo 
and swan (PI. Viii, 4)—is remarkable for its peculiar weight 
(grains 37-3; grrn, 5-70J. It is not a stater of the Attic 
standard, but exactly two-tlurds of a stater. Cluzomenad 
is almost alone among the cities of Asia at this period 
in using the Attic standard for silver- K the relation of 
value between gold and silver as accepted at Clazomenae 
was twelve to one, than this gold coin would be worth 
four of the tetradracbms of Attic standard, alike the tetra- 
drachms of Clazomenae and those of Athens hemelf j this 
seems a natural relation. The gold of CJazomenae is very 
beautifnl, bearing a full-face head of Apollo which may 
be compared with the head of the Sun-god on the coins 
of Rhodes, or that of Arethnsa on the coins of Syracuse. 
The Ji^ilish Mtiiseum Catalogue gives for it the date 
387-300 a ,mde date, which shows that Mr. Head 
did not feel sure of its exact time. But we must not 
overlook the remarkable fact^tbat in the text of the king^s 
peace, or the treaty of Antaloidas, as given by Xenophon, 
the Persian king expressly reserves to himself, besides 
the cities of the mainland* the islands of Cla^omeniie and 
Cyprus. To couple thus together the little island on which 
Clazomenae was built^ and the great land of Cyprus, seems 
veiy straxige j and it is to be obsen^ed that mention is not 
made of Cyzicus and other cities built on Islands close to 
the coast. But since Clazomenae came definitely under 
Persian rule in 387, it would seem far more probable that 
the city struck ite gold just before, and not after, that date. 
In the style of the coin there is nothing conflicting with 
this snppo^dtioni Indeed the fulLface head of a deity is as a 
coin type quite usual in the early years of the fourth century. 
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The ordiimry opinion of numismatists in regard to the 
gold staters of Asiatic cities is that they were issued as 
rivals to the daric. As M. Babelon puts ifc^ " Uor dea G-rocSj 
anr le terrain commercial ct dconomiqu©, vient declarer la 
gaerre h I'or des Peraes i la lampsac^nc ost cr^^ie pour lutter 
centre la darique/^ And on this ground numismatists liav© 
tried to explain the fact that the^c gold pieces are heavier 
than the daric. They suppose that thi$ extra weight ’was 
introduced purposely in order to force them into circnlation* 
What the cities would gain by such a conm no one has 
explained. When tJermany introduced its new gold 
coinage, it made the standard not heavier but somewhat 
lighter than that of the English sovereign* and the German 
tradei^ have greatly profited, by assuming the English 
sovereign and their own twenty-mark piece to be equivalent. 

Athens used the same standard for her gold coins which 
had long u$ed for silver. And the reason seems obvious. 
If the gold and silver coins had the same weighty then^ 
whatever proportiou in value gold had to silver, at that 
rate the gold and silver coins would exchange* That is 
to sa 3 % wherever the silver money of Athens Tvas used as 
the regular menilium of exchange^ gold minted on the same 
standard would pass witli ease aud convenieuce. 

But we know from the welhknc’KTi lines of the Frogs, 
as well as from the t^timony of finds, that about the 3"car 
400 H.C*, even after the fall of Athens, Athenian silver was 
the regular currency of the shores of the Aegean, as well 
as largely current as far as Sicily and Egypt: received* 
as Aristophanes says, everywhere alike by Greeks and 
barbarians. 

It seems then that the readiest way of explaining the 
adoption of the Attic standard for gold by the cities of 
Asia is to suppose that it was not minted in rivalry of the 
darics^ but with direct reference to the monetaiy issues of 
Athens. Athens set the fashion as regards both metal aud 
standard, and several cities of Asia followed it. 

|^. ItKiii. * 730 And foil. 
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There are in existence gold coin^ be&ring the types of 
Ephesus,^ whieli, if genuine^ would be contemporary with 
those of L^mpsscus and Abydos. They are the atater, 
drachm, and dioboh having on the obverse the type of 
the bee and the name of the cityj and on the reverse 
a quartered Incnseu If they be genuine they will belong 
to 3^4-387* But their genuineness has been called in 
question, and it is unsafe to base any argument upon 
them. 

The gold staters of Cius in Bithynia {Fh VUI. S) are 
certainly of later date than those of Lampsacue and Abydos, 
Their style ie considerably later than that of the coins of 
Chalcidice and of Philip of Macedou; it more nearly 
resembles that of the money of Pixodarus of Caria 
(340-334 B.C.), All the known example-s come from the 
two Sidon hoards,^ whioh consisb of coins dating from 
the middle to the end of the fourth century. Perhaps 
the Issue of these coins was allowed by Philip or Ale^mnder 
for some reason which is lost to tis+ as for services in eon^ 
nexion with the shipment to Asia, since Cius wa$ a landings 
place for Phrygia. A parallel may perhaps be found in the 
issue of gold^ staters at Philippi iu Macedon^ apparently by 
special licence of Philip 11. Contemporary^ with these gold 
coins of Cius are small silver coins with the same types^ 
weighing 81-^83 grains (o*20-5-33 grm.)p that is to say, 
drachms of Persian standard. 

Another remarkable gold stater^ probably from the Sidon 
finds, bears on the obverse a head of young Heracles, and 
on the reverse a Palladium.^ This is no doubt a coin of 
Pergamon; a third or a stater with the same reveraOj but 
with the hea<l of Athena on the obvcrae, is also known,* 
RL Six is probably right * in assigning these coins to the 
period when Heracle$, the young $oii of Alexander, and his 
mother Barsine established themselves at Pergamon, after 

^ p. 22, In Hid JV^uih, tliuj urti CkiuittiM]. 

1666, 8 {IVftdda 

» Sw»(m., J865, PI* 1, a. * B.H, Cat. 31^ p. IJO, h'o. t. 

* A'untmn. CAroti^f 1690^ p, 200. 
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the d$^th of Alexander. It is to b© noted that tho coin 
in the Sldon dnds whidi has been most wom^ and so 
had probably bean longest in cU-cnlation, is a stater of 
PantiOftpaeum, issued about 390 b.c. 

Itl order to justify m for thus fixing the dates of the 
coins of Lampsacxis, and other Greek cities of the coastp 
and the circmnstaiices under which they wore issued, it 
will bo well to consider some of the eontemporatieotis gold 
issues in Greece proper, and the Isbnds of the Aegean. 

The gold coins of Pauticapaeuin, in the Tauric Chersonesej 
stand by thcinselves fB. M. XJLI. 1, a). They are of very 
fine fourth-oeutiiry work, types Head of Pan and Griffin, 
and weigh as much as L4<) grains fgrm. 9-97). The high 
weight may be the result of an abundance of gold on the 
spot, to which the modern excavations in the Crimea have 
borne ample testimony. The contemporary silver noinsj 
bearing as types the head of a satyr^ aud a buITs head, are 
didrachms of Persian weight, 132 grains fgrm. If SOj, ten 
of which probably passed as etjui valent to the gold stator. 

The city of Olynthus in Obalcidioe issued gold didrachms 
of Attic standard in the flonrishing time of the Chalcidian 
League. 

Obv* Head of Apollo* licv* XAAKIAEHN, Lyre: of 

meg^tiates. (PL VIII. e.) 

It seems to have been from Olynthus that Philip of 
Slacedon derived his coin standards, both for gold and 
silver. His issues are treated in Chap* XX I, where the 
exchange value between gold and silver in the fourth 
century is also considered. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


COINS OF PHOENICIA AND AFRICA, 4m^330 b.c. 

§ L Phoenicia. 

A NEW and important feature of tlie period with which 
we are dealing h the earlio&t appearance of coins of the 
cities of Phoenicia. Strange as it may seem, nntil the 
middle of the fifth centuryj the wealthy trading cities of 
Tyre, Sidon, and Arad ns had no coinage of their own. In 
like manner the great city of Carthage had no coins until 
nearly the end of the fifth century. Yet Phoenicians and 
Carthaginians alike must have been perfectly familiar with 
Greek coins, which circulated in great quantities in the 
sixth century. And Cyprus, which w'as half Phoenician, 
issued money in all the great cities early in the fifth century 
or before that. Such facts show tliat we should be mistaken 
if we supposed either Phoenicians or Greeks to be aniroaterl 
by the keen business spirit, the result of many decades of 
unbridled competition, which is the ruling factor in modem 
commercial life. 

The occasion of the first issues of money in Phoenicia 
may have been the collapse of the Athenian Empire* In 
another chapter I adduce evidence of the determined, and 
somewhat shameless, way in which Athens insisted on her 
coins being made the standard of value and the staple of 
the circulation throughout her empire, and more eBjicciaily 
in the islands of the Aegean. The owls of Athens had 
a wide vogue* and when after the Lamian war they ceased 
to be produced, imitations took their place inland from 
Phoenicia, It is reasonable to suppose that at an earlier 
time, when Athene had been captured by Lysander, and 
the Persian Satraps began to issue abundant coins in the 
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citi^ of CLLioia, tke maritime towns of Plioenicia began 
aJao to feol more keenly the need of n coinage. It is, 
however, tli& opinion of the best anthorltics on the coina 
of Phoenicia^ that the fall of Athens was rather the occasion 
of a greater plenty in the issue of Phoenician coins than of 
their first inception. M. Babelon, following M* Eouvierj 
gives the first issue of coins at Sidon to 475 b.c., Mr. G- P. 
Hill makes coinage begin at Tyre about 450.^ The style 
of some of the coins, which have on their revei^e modified 
iuouses, would seem to justify these, or even earlier, attribu¬ 
tions. lint when one pasi^es away from Greek territory 
style ceases to be a trustworthy index of date j and certainly 
the style of coins in Phoenicia is much more archaic than 
is that of ccntempomry issues in Greek cities. 

It is a suggestive fact that the early coinage of Aradus, 
in North SjTia, is of a difibrent class Irom the coinages of 
the cities of Southern Phoenicia- 

The city of Amdus, built on an island two or three miles 
from the coast, began a little before 400 h.c. to issue coim 
The ordinary types are^— 

1. Ofry* Fhoeniclan letters [Ex Armlo}* PhoeDician fish-gDi, 

holding dolphin in each bund. Fei\ Galley with dolphin 
or sea-horse 3>eneath. Weighty 50-47 grains (gmi. 3^25- 
3 05} I 25 grains fgrm- t (B. T. GXVI.) 

2. Oiir, Some letters^ Torso of fish-god. i?cPi Prow witli 

dolphin beneath. Weight, 11 grains {grm. O'dSk 

One coin is published by Babelon, of the types of No. 1, 
but weighing 16fi grains (grm. 10-77).' This is very impor¬ 
tant, as it makes it clear that the standard is really the 
Persian, the same as that used in Cypnis and by the Satraps 
in Cilicia. We have already seen that the Persian stater 
was often in practice divided into three pieces, which may 
beat be called tetrobols, and which seem to have circulated 
somewhat above their real value as Chian or Rhodian 
drachms. We must not press the fact that the coin Ko- 2 
would seem from its type to be the half of some unit, for 
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the torso of the hsh-god may he only a substitute for bis 
head, whioh would well suit the ohoL 

Early in the fourth cautury the obverse type ia ohanged; 
we have a bearded laureats head, possibly of ilel-Karth, in 
the place of the fish-god (PI. ix 6). But the denomina¬ 
tions, stater, tetrohoi, and ohol, still go on at the same 
weight. The stator sometimes reaches the weight of 163 
grains (gnu. 10-68), the tetrobol 52 grains (grm, 3-35), and 
the ohol 13 grains (gnn. 0-86), There ia one exceptional 
stater’ which reaches the weight of 258 grains (grm. 16-7f>), 
and thus appears to follow the Attic standard. It is 
possible that this coin may date from tho time of Alexander. 
It is indeed quite arohaio in style; but in a Phoenician 
coin this is not a conclusive indication. 

I have placed those two series of coins in the order 
which seems to me undoubtedly the true one, ss it does to 
Mr. Hill,* M. Rouvier and M. Six had ti'ansposed them, 
placing the series with the bearded head first. To assign 
more exact dates, under these conditions, would be too 
bold, l^^hat is clear is tlint tlic coinage of Aradus is under 
the inflnonee of the Persian Satraps of Cilicia. 

The other cities of Phoenicia used the (so-calied) Phoe¬ 
nician standard. 

Gcbal (Byblua) is the next city of Phoenicia, issuing coins 
before the ago of Alexander, to which we oomo in moving 
southwards. The earliest coin appears to be the follow¬ 
ing: 

Otv. Gfllley, oontainiiie' wsrrbra; beneath, hippoeamp. Itcp. 
VuItuPostandingoD body of miii {i do use). Weight, 214 -6 
grains (grin. 18 89), Athens (B, T. CXVIIJ ; 53-3 gmiim 
(grm. S-45)^ Ei-it, Mua, 

M. Babelon * sees in the reverse type & possible allnsion to 
the overthrow ol Evagoras I of OypnjSj on whose coins 
a ram figures; this, however, is very doubtfnL The coin 
must be given to the first half of the fourth centuiy, 

‘ BiibHftn, Tmlfi, iL S, p. No. sas. 

* S, nr. cUf. I’honitHi, p. iriiL • ftrw AchM., p. divj. 
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Next WB liavo tho money of a i^uccessiou of kin^, Elpaal, 
Azbaal, Aiuel, of whom only the last can be dated; iie waa 
a contemporary of Alexander, if we may regard him as the 
same as the Enylus of Arrian.* He was succeeded, as 
Mr. Hill has shown,* by Adramelek. We may put the full 
weight of the stater of Hyblus at 230 grains (grm. 14>3u), 
and of the quarter stater or Phoenician drachm atoo grains 
fgrm. 3-58) or loss. Smaller coins also occur, notably the 
trihemiobol of 13 grains fgrm. 0-86). There must hare been 
some simple scheme of relations of'value between the coins 
of By bins and those of Aradus, The drachm of Byblus 
would naturally be equated with the tetit>bol of Aradus, and 
the trihemiobol of By blue with tho obol of Aradus. 

The initial dates of the great coinages of Sidon and Tyre 
are in dispute. Nor have we any means of determining 
them, except by a consideration of style, which in cities 
which w'ere not Greek is apt to mislead. The coins of 
Sidon which bear the names of kings who may be with 
some probability identified, belong to the fourth century; 
but coins ba'vmga much earlier appearance are known {PI. 
IX, 7). M. Babeloa nmkos the series of Sidon begin nlx)iit 
4/5 It.(X, that of Tyre about 470 n.a Mr, Head places the 
coins about half a century later. Until more definite data 
are procured, by th© discovery of restrikings, or the com¬ 
position of hoards, it will not be safe to base arguments 
upon the supposed dates of the early Sidoniau coins. 

There is, however, one important line of conuexiou, 
if it can be established, between Sidon and Salamis in 
Cyprus, in the time of Evagoias II, king of the latter city. 
M. Babelon has tried to show * that this king after being 
defeated in Cyprus was awarded the kingsliip of Sidon by 
the Persian king Artaxerxes Ochus for the period 34&-346, 
and there struck coins of the usual Sidon Ian types,* These 
coins are of a comparatively late style; and they might 
fairly bo used as an argument that the aeries of Sidon must 


> Anab. ii. SO, 1. 

* Tmitil, U. 2, !», 690. 
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have begun a century earlier. For an attempt to assign 
other oQins to tnoTvn kings of Sidon I uiast refer to the 
above-mentioned work of M. Babelon. 

At a period which M. Babelon places at 3G2 no., the end 
of the reign of Strato {Abdaatomt) II, the weight of the 
coins tails decidedly. The earlier series weigh: 


Two (4 dmchniB) . 

Grains. 

fJraBtflie?, 

. 440 

23.32 

Shekel « , » i , , 

. 220 

14 le 

Half abekol . . , , . 

. no 

703 

Qujirtor sbekol . ^ , 

55 

3‘54 

Sixteenth of ^ekel 

. 14 

OAa 

Coins of the later series weigh: 

Tvvo shekels. .... 

Grains. 

Grammts. 

. 400 

25-70 

Shekel - . « ^ ^ ^ 

. 200 

12 S8 

Half ehekel * . . . ^ 

. 100 

0-44 

Quarter shekel - * . * 

, 60 

3-22 

Sixteenth of aliekel 

- 125 

O-SO 


Mr, Hill makes the suggestion,* which is by no means 
improbable, that this fall of the staudai'd may have been 
due to a fall in the comparative value of gold, a fall which . 
was in tact in progress in the Aegean region at the time. 
Taking the weights as above (Mr. Hill places them some¬ 
what higher, but betakes exceptional coins as the standard), 
we have the following oquationa: 440 grains of silver at 
13i to 1 are equivalent to 33 grains (grm, 2-14) of gold; 
^ grains of silver at 12 to 1 are equivalent also to 
33 grains of gold. As the Phoenician silver standard was 
originally based on the relation of the bar or stater of silver 
to the bar or stafer of gold, and as gold seems to have been 
the measure of value in Phoenicia, these equations are very 
probable. If we accept them, four od' the double shekels 
would be equivalent roughly to the daric or the Athenian 


* iL 2, p, C47, taXU tho drai^Liu Uiu aintiel j UjII 

thfi didfAchiu. 

* B. M. Cai, p, eCL 
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gold stater- Tliay woxild better fit in with the Athenian 
gold stater of 135 grains (in fact it aeldom exceeds 133 
grains) than ^iih. the daric of 130-128 grains; but no 
doubt the darie was the governing oom in Syria at the 
time. Thera m, however g sonae difficulty in seeing how 
a fall in the relation of gold to silver could take place in 
Phoenicia, while the Persian Etupire want on striking gold 
and silver at the traditional rates. Mr. Hill ako ohservea 
that six drachms, in the Athanian silver coinage, would 
weigh very nearly the same as two shekels of tha reduced 
standard. 

The beginning of the coinage of Tyre is assigned by 
Mr, HiiP to 450 n, o-; by M. Babelon to 470, The deno-^ 
luinations ara; 

Shekel (didraebm). (PL IX. S) . . 214 132^0 

Quarter Bhokel ^ 54 348 

Twenty-fourth of shekel . « . . 11-10 *70-’60 

Tha owl which figure prominently on the early ooins 
may wall be derived from the owl coins of Athens, at the 
time in the zenith of their ikme ; but the rest of tiio types 
are vary markedly Egyptian in cliaxacter^ 

With the conquest by Alexander the issue of autonomous 
coins by tha cities of Phoenicia comes to an and; but 
certain classes of imitative coins^ copies of Asiatic or Greek 
prototypes, for a time go on. (See Chap. XXI.) 

While Ai'adns and GebaL in the north of Phoenicia, are 
clearly within the circle of Persian iniluence, Tyre and 
Sidon use the old Phoenician standard. As to the exact 
history and antiquity of this" standard we nra imperfectly 
informed. Brandis maintained , with considerable proba¬ 
bility, that it corresponded as a silver standard with the 
ordinary Baby Ionic gold standard. I have above ^ sat forth 
the equation^ 260 grains of gold (grm. 16-84)* at the rate of 
13| to 1, arc equivalent to 3,458 gmins of silver^ or 15 shekels 
of 230 grains (grin. 14-90). This silver unit of 230 grains 


^ il. Jf, Qif, FAafnftj'o, p. cUvi. 
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stands midway between the Pliocaaan or Cliian unit* wliicli 
is somewhat heavier, ami the Miiesiau unit, which is some* 
what lighter. have evidence of its use in Piioenicia iu 
quite eiu-iy times. The namismatic evidence fiilly confirms 
its antiquity. It was, for example, [n use in the islands of 
Melos, Garpathos, and Rhodes in the sixth century, and the 
results of excavation at Oameirus in Rhodes show that this 
was an early course of Phoenician oommerce. Whether 
the standard of Miletus and Ephesns was derived from it is 
doubtful. Its adoption at Abdem in the sixth century is 
a striking fact.’ 

It is almost certain that when so conservative peoples as 
those of T^ro and Sidon issued coins they would strike 
them on an ancient standai-d. 

That the same standard was also ancient in Egyjit seems 
to bo proved by the issues of King Ptolemy I, He adopted 
Ibr his silver three standards, one after the other; first the 
Attic, in imitat ioti of the coinage of Alexander; second the 
Rhodian, T,vith a view no doubt to convenience in commerce ; 
third, the old Phoenician. And it was the last which pre¬ 
vailed and survived, snpecseding the others, down to the 
end of the Ptolemaic regime. An identical standard seems 
to have been in use in Egypt even under the Old Empire; 
for we have records of bronze rings weighing about IS 
grammes, 2&'2 grains.* 

Ur. Regliug has shown, = on the ovidence of certain gold 
coins of Demetrius I of Syria, which bear marks of value, 
that in the second ceutnry n.o. the Ptolemaic or Phoenician 
drachm was equated with | of the Attic drachm. And 
taking the Phoenician drachm at 56 grains, and the Attic 
at or grains, this exactly corresponds to the proportional 
weights of the two. We cannot, however, be sure how far 
this equation was generally accepted, or how far it ruled at 
an earlier time than the second century. 

The above considerations aflect the attribution of some 
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coiua given hy M. Babelon to the distrlet of Among 

thes8 : 

1. Obr. Plioeniciun Lion nt bay, WeJgbt, 

102 5 grains (gtm. 10 Ii3). (B. T, CXXlII, 7.) 

2. Obv* 'VViEiged goat. Owl facing. Weight. 172-102 

grains fgrin. 11 11-10 46). (B. T. CXXIIL 8.) 

Gaaa is known to have issued mauy imliations of Attic 
coins^ at the time when tfaeii' issue ceased at Athens.^ 
Their iveight (like their types) imitates that of Athena. 
And the name of Gas^a appears^ according to the reading of 
M. SiXt on drachms of Attic weight, which combine the 
types of a janitbrm head aud an owl.^ But the stators 
above mentioned are of Persian standard, and can scarcely 
be attributed to any city ^uth of Aradns, such as was Gaza. 
Possibly, as M. Six held, they may be of Cilicia. 

§ 2. Cabt^iaos. 

Strange to say, the earliest coiim which can be attributed 
to Carthage belong to the last decade of the fifth centniy* 
It was on the occasion of the great invasion of Sicily in 
ilO that the Carthaginians first discovered the necessity of 
a eoinago, iio doubt in order to meet the demands of the 
numerous mercenaries tlien employed+ It is characteriztio 
of the race that they met this demand, not by striking some 
fresh and distinctive coins, but by making copies more or 
lesa faithful of the money already in use in Sicily, Mixed 
with these, however, some more distinctive types make their 
appearance, the horse's head, the palm^ree, and a ibmate 
head in a Persian tiara (PI. IX. 9). All these eilver coins 
follow'ed the Attic standard, then in universal use in Sicily j 
and the great mass of them consisted of tetradrachms, 
though the didrachm, the drachtn, and the obol appear as 
well as the iitra with its divisions. They were struck 
without doubt largely out of the spoil of Selmua, Gela, and 

* jB, M. Oif. rA4>e3fiei'd, p, esllv j nnUtlDn, Pw3es Aehhxt^j pp+ 46, 47 i Tmtitj 
a^2-E. 
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other Greek oiiiesu The de.te of these imitative cohie cao 
be ^ed with certainty by meatisof hoards of money ibnnd in 
Sicily. For example, the West Sicilian hoards examined by 
Professor Salinaa and Sir A. Evans^® which was buried at 
the time of the Carthaginian invasion, about 40e b.c., con¬ 
tained many tetrad rachnis of this class which were fresh 
from the die, together with the coins of tlio Sicilian cities 
w^^ch were destroyed in the course of the inv^aslon^ 

Combined with these silver coins, ho's^ever, were issued 
gold pieces of a less purely imitative kind. The earliest of 
these are: 

Obv, Head of Persephone. JJap* Prancing horse. Weiglit, 
lie grains (gruL 7-04); 24 gimim (grru. 1 55). {PL UL10.) 

These coins are given by Evans to the same period as the 
imitative silver. Somewhat later are the following gold 
coins; 

Ofre* Head of Persephoiie. Palm-tree. ’VVoiglik 

36 grains (grai. 2^3^), 

3 i Obv. Paimdree. Jici\ head. Weighty 153 gi-ain^ 

(grm. 0419). 

The gold coins of Syracuse^ after the repulse of the 
Athenians, isver# of the weight of 90, 45, and 20 grains, 
equivalent to 20, 10, and 4 or 4^ silver drachms. But the 
gold coins of Carthage do not seem to have had any satisfac* 
relation to the silver* They follow an entirely dUHTereut 
standard from that of Sicily, or indeed from any Greek gold 
standard* What that standard is, it is Lard to say * but it 
is used for the later gold and silver coins of the city* 
Mr, Head calls it the Phoenician standard> with a drachm 
of 59 grains.- But if wc turn to the coins of Sidou and 
Tyre we find that they are minted on a standard not exceed¬ 
ing 55 graLus to the drachm. The Carthaginian standard 
®^yj however, be a somewhat heavier variety of this, in use 
in Africa since the foundation of Carthage. In actual 
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weight this standard closely corresponds with the Chiau or 
Rhodian. 

At a somewlmt later time, fixed by Mr, Head to 340 b. o., 
Carthago strikes at once gold and olectnmi coins as 

follows; 

Oi'P. Head of Persephonei Horse standing. Weight, 

145 grains (groiH 9 3^), Gold* 

Obt?. Head of Persephone, Hcrsoancl Weight, 

73 grain.^ (grm* 4 72). Gold. 

Obv. Head of Persephone. Horse stnading^ ’t¥eight^ 

118 grains (grm. 7’b4)L EleoEruni* 

Obo, Head orPet^phoue* Bet?. Horse and [Talm^ree. Weight, 
5S grains (gnn. 3*75 |h Electro tn. 

Obv. Head of Persephone. Bei\ Horse looking back. Weight, 
27 grains (grm. 174), Elootrnm+ 

Here the electnim coins arc of the .same weights as the 
earlier gold^ and belong to the Phoenielaji rather than the 
Greek circle of commerce^ They may well have been 
equivalent to ten or twelve times their weight in ailver, 
whether coined or uncoined. The later gold coins are in 
weight J of the electmni, and quite unique in tho coinage 
of the period. At tho ratio of 15 to 1, they would bo eqniva^ 
lent to 10 silver units of 217 grains; but this ratio seems 
very unlikely. 

It would thus seem that Carthage struck on two different 
syatcims at the same time. The silver money struck in or 
for Sicily followed the Attic standard ; that in gold or 
electrum^ struck in all probability mainly for home use, 
followed a variety of the Phoemciau standard. The rates 
of excliange of the two series againat one another remain to 
bo determined. The large silver coins bearing the name 
and types of Carthago are later^ and are the fruit of the 
silver mines of Spain, where in all likelihood they were 
struck. 

I shall not further examine the coinage of Carthage, It 
is tin fortunate that there is no systematic account of it since 
Muller's de fetno. d/rique It would be a 
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Iruitfo] task to investigate the series iu lelation to the con- 
temporary coins of Italy and Sicily. 

5 3. CTBEyE. 

We have seen in a previous chapter (XIII; that the early 
silver coinage of Gyrene follows a standard practically 
eijtiivalent to that of Athena, bnt of independent and of 
earlier origin. Some of the smaller coins, however, are 
regnlated by the drachm of Phoenicia, 

According to Mr. Head, it was at the time of the expul¬ 
sion of the Battiad kings and the establishment of a re¬ 
public, about 431 n.o., that a light variety of tJie Phoenician 
standard was, in the case of the larger coins, substituted for 
the Attic; and gold coins were issued on the Attic standard 
about 4()0 B.c. But the expulsion of the Battiadao cannot 
well have been so late as 431, seeing that the last of the 
kings, Areesilaus IV, won the chario^race at Delphi in 
4(56 B.c, The date of 450 is more probable. Whether the 
change in standard of the silver coins took place tlien can 
only be determined by a consideration of the style of the 
coins themselves, Mr. E. S. G. liobinson, after a careful 
discussion, is disposed to date the transition to the new 
standard about 435 b.c.’ It is not strange that the new 
standard adopted at Oynene should bo practically that of 
Samos (stater, m grains; grm. IS-GO) for two reasons. In 
the first place, this very standard had long been in use for 
the divisions of the stater—drachms, and lesser units. And 
in the second place, there had always been a close connexion 
between Gyrene and Samos, us is shown by the histoiy nf 
Arcesilana III, who fled to Samos when he was expelled from 
C^ene, and in that island collected an army which restored 
him to his throne. At Samos the Samian weight for coins, 
which was for a short period given up at the time of the 
Athenian ^nquest of 431> b. o., was resumed aboat 430 j and 
It is possible that on that occasion the iieoplo of Gyrene 
adopted it for all their silver. 


'■ JTmw. lyl5, |i, is7. 
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Contemporary with these issues of silver are gold coins on 
the same standard. The earliest of these is a diachni ’ of 
somewhat archaic stylo. (CTw. Silphium plant, .ffet?. Hoadof 
boarded Ammon : weight, 53 grains {grm. 3-43i, Paris.) The 
half or hemidraohmj and the qiiarter or trlhemiobol were 
issued certainly before the end of the fifth century. The 
half drachm has the same t^^pes as the drachm ; the quarter 
di'achm has various types, especially the heads of Ammon 
and Gyrene. In the weight of the quarter draclmi (13-5 
grains, grm. 0-37) Sir A. Evans sees the influence of Sicily, 
where the silver litra is of this weight. But as 13*5 grains 
of gold, at the exchange of 15 to 1, are equivalent to three 
Attic drachms of silver or a Samian tetrad raehm in silver, 
it does not seem necessary to go further to justify the 
weight. 

It would seem then that Cyrem} wiis the first of all cities 
outside Persia to produce a regular i$ane of gold coins, as 
distinguished from a few coins issued by some cities in 
time of stress. This is very natural, as I^ypt was one of 
the chief sources of gold in the ancient world. We have 
already seen - that Gyrene was also very early iu the use of 
a silver coinage. 

Besides these smaller gold coins, we find at Gyrene an 
abundance of staters of Attic weight. fPl. IX, li.) 

Opinions as to the date of these gold statei's differ widely. 
Sir A Evans,^ in agreement with Dr. L. 31 a Her, assigned 
them to a period before 4f5 ii.c., and regarded them as 
having influenced the coinage of Syracuse before the time 
of Dionysius. M. J. P, Six* on the other hand, witii whom 
Holm agrees, gives them to the time of Magas, 280 jt.c., and 
finds in the euthroned figure of Zeus Ammon, which some 
of them hear, a copy of the seated Zeus of the coins of 
Alexander. M, Babe Ion, also, is strongly of opinion that the 
gold staters arc later than Alexander.® The question is not 

^ A'ldin. CTrnn., 1916, Sfi, Mr, Hobiniion dnlo tliia coin Itcforc 485. 

AIhivc, p. SIS. 

* Sprorwiart Itaitatlii/nr, p. OS, 

• yvm. OfTon., 1SU7, p. 228 j of. Ilolni, 0«rt. Sic., iiJ, (MO. 

' TVaitr, Lij, p. lOM. 
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one to be easily decided. But my own view coincides with 
that of Head and Mr* Robinson, that the coins belong 
to the early part of the fourth century, and are contem¬ 
porary with the gold abaters of Athens, Rhodes, and Lamp- 
aacns. The type of the seated Zens does at first sight remind 
us of the silver coins of Alexander; bnfc in fact that type 
more nearly resembles the seated Zeus of the coins of the 
Persian satraps of Cilicia, whioh belong to the early fourth 
century. The chariot also, whicli is a common type, is 
nearer to the chariots on the fifth-centniy coins of Sicily 
than to that on the coins of Philip of Macedon* 

Contemporary with the gold afcatefs are their ftactions, 
the drachm, and hemidrachm of Attic weight. And the 
older gold coinage of Samian weight $eems to have been 
continned. M. Babelon publishes one gold stater of this 
weight/ 1I0'5 grains (grm. 7-16), which is quite exceptionaL 
But coins of lesser denomination are cemmon; and as the 
same magistrates' names occur on them which we find on 
the staters, the two claa^^ of coins seem bo have been con¬ 
temporary. We have the eighth of a stater of Samian 
standard weighing 13-5 grains (grm. 0^87). 

M. Babelon calls the standard for silver in use in the fifth 
century Mileaian (which is the ^me as the Samian), and 
that in use in the fourth century Rhodian* Rut m fact the 
cetua of the two periods ara in weight identicsal, M. Babelon 
himself allows*® 

We thus have at Gyrene precisely the opposite arrange¬ 
ment to that at Carthage. At Carthage silver was struck 
on the Attic standard, gold on the Phoenician.^ At Gyrene 
gold WHS struck on the Attic standard^ silver on that of 
Phoenicia. Silver didrachms and drachms of ^Utic weight 
were;, however, exceptionally issued before the middle of 
the fourth century; and the magistrates" names on these 
are in some cases (0EY4>EI A EY€p POAt AN0EYZ) identical 
with those which occur on the gold. 

1 p. lOTU, 

a Compan- Im lahk qn p. 105S witli hin tiiblo on p. lOSC. 
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COINS OF HELLAS, 480-330 a,c, 

§ L Noethehs Geeece. 

In a pre’rionfi chapter we have considered the origins of 
coinage in Greece Proper^ and carried down its history to 
the end of the sixth century in the case of a few important 
cities, Aegina, Chalcis, Eretria, Corinth, Athens. Corcyra. 
But the Persian War did not make a clear line of division 
in the coins of Greece Proper, as it did in Asia and Thrace. 
Nor were the cities of Greece Proper subject, as were th<^ 
of Asia, to the domination of the Athenian Empire and 
the Athenian coinage^ There is thus usuaUy no marked 
break in their issues, at all events in the fifth century* 
And it will be bast to treat in the present chapter of tho 
whole of the issues of the cities of Northern Greece and 
Peloponnesus down to the time of Alexander, except in the 
case of the great cities above mentioned. The coins of 
most parts of Greece Proper give few data for metro¬ 
logical inquiries. Prom Thessaly to Messane they follow, 
with few exceptions, the Aeginetan standard. But there 
are many indications of historic value to be gained from 
the study of some classes of these coins. 

Thessaly and Epirus. I begin with TU^saly. Tho first 
city of Thessaly to issue coin was I^rissa, the city of 
the Aleuadae. who seem to have obtained a primacy in 
the region at the time of the Persian wars.^ It was about 
500 B,c» when these issues began* They were followed in 
the fifth century by those of many other cities, Pharsalus, 
Pherae, Scotussa, Tricca, and others. The only landmark 
in the Thessalian series is furnished by the occurrence at 


im 
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Larif^sa on some coins of the name Simusj in small letters. 
It seems reasonable to regard this Si rents as the Alcuad 
who was made Tetrarch of part of Thessaly by Philip of 
Maoedon 353-344 It is, howeTer, possible that the 

name may be only that of the artist who made the diej 
and in fact wo hear of a sculptor named Simiis at Olynthns 
at this period.^ The autonomous silver coins of Thessaly 
ceased when Thessaly was incorporated mth Macedon in 
344 n.a 

Alexander of Epims, who went to Italy in 332 B C.t 
aid the Greek cities against the Italians, issued gold staters, 
which take their place among the coins of Tarentum, and 
silver didraohms; 

Otf. Head of jfieiiH crowned with ftik+ Ecp, AAEEANApOY 
TOY NEOnTOAEMOY. Thunderbolt Weight 
grains (grm. lOm}.^ (B. M. XXII. 23.) 

As the Weight of these coins is the same as that of con¬ 
temporary coins of Coreyra, it is probable that they were 
issued in Epirus. 

Of the same weight as the coins of the Kings of Paconia 
(p. 324) are the barbarous imitations of the coins of Zacynthus 
stmek at Damastium, Pelagia^ and other Illyrian cities in 
the middle of the fourth century: ^ 

Oht;. Heftil of Apollo. AAMA^TINflN, Tripod-lobea. 

Weight 206-lfiS grains (grin. 13'34-12+18). 

Of these coins, rude as they are, still more barbarous 
imitations were current. Strabo mentions silver mines at 
Damastium. 

It may be doubted whether these oopies are due to the 
uncivilized Thracian and Illyrian peoples of the district, 
or to the Gauls, who took advantage of the removal of 
the Macedonian armies to Asia by Alexander to occupy 


Rompiod tliKe altributi^n. 

* aiu, Grrr. lltO., xi». 27fi. * S. U. Cat, WsHkiJy, p. 110. 
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most of the country to the north and we!#t of the 
Macedonian Kingdom. 

Very excaptionaJIy, the island of Pharos on the Illyrian 
coast stmck autonomous silver in the fourth centuiy: 

Obi\ Head of Rry. Goat standi eg. Br. M as. Weighty 

41 grains (grnip 

Tho weight is that of the coins of Coreym and Dyrrhachium. 
The type of tho goat seems to he derived from the coins 
of Paros. A colony of Parians was scttied in the island 
by Dionysius of Syracuse about 385 b.c. ; and the silver 
coin, with others in bronze, was probably minted at that 
time. 

Boeotia. Among the most important series of Greek 
coins^ from the historic point of view, is that of Boeotia. 
The coinage of Boeotia throughout refleot^ the history of 
the cities of the district^ their mutual relationships, their 
rise and fall. The series has received much attention from 
numismatists, having been carefully worked out^ first by 
Dr, Imhoof-BIumer, then by Mr* Head^ and most recently 
by M. Babelou.® 

It is onneceasaryj in giving a restwid of the numismatic 
hlstoiy of Boeotia, to specify the weights of the several 
coins, as all follow the Aeginetau standard, and are of 
full weight. 

The Boeotian coins bear throughout, on the obverse, the 
shield with, inlets at the sides, which eeems to be derived 
from tt Mycenaean prototype, and is commonly called 
Boeotian. This uniformity of type indicates that all 
through their history the Boeotian cities ibrmad a monetary 
confederation- The cities, howovor, began with the issue of 
drachms of Aeginetan standard, bearing tho league type of 
the shield, the first letter of the name of the issuing city being 
inserted in the side-openingsi. Thus we find the aspirate 
on the money of Haliartus, aud T or T A on the money of 

^ B. jr. Cax. p. sa. 

* Imho«£-B|Lbn)4^rr woU. iii aiid ii; Cknm., 
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Tauafjni- Thebes seems te have struck coins of this weight 
and type, but nninacribed. Somewhat later, perhaps about 
SoO B.C-, some cities struck staters or didrachms, with the 
initial of the city, not on the obverse, but on the reverse, 
in the midst of the incuse. In this series A represents 
Acraephium, (J Cknoneia, Q Haliartus, M Mycalesgns, 
® Pharae, T Tanagr^ $ Thebes {Tl. 11. 14). Divisions 
of the stater were also struck. 

It is a somswLat further development, when Thebes 
places on the reverse of its coins the letters OEBA 
(archaic), and Tanagra issues staters as follows; 

1. Obv. TA. Boeotian shield. Jtep. B in the midst of an incuse. 
{B. jr. Cat Oatital Gretce, PI. IX. 17,} 

3. 06p. T or TA. Boeotiau shield. J?ec. B O J in the com- 
jmrtjnentfl of a wheel. (PI. ^ 1-) 

S. Obv, T, Boeotian shield, Btv. T A in the comp.irtmeets of 
a wheel. {B* itf. Chf., Ph IX, 14.) 

Nos, 1 and 2 prove that at an early time Tanagra claimed 
to represent the League. The occasion has been disputed. 
Mr. Head thought that it was after the Persian wars, when 
Thebes was for a time by the confederated Greeks debased 
from its predominant position. Bat it is very difficult to 
bring down No. 1 at all events as late as 480 b.c. ; and 
therefore the view of M. Babelon is preferable. He con¬ 
siders the date of coins 1-3 to be about 507 b.c. He 
cites tetradiachms of Attic standard, struck at Ohalcis in 
Euboea. 

1. Oft*. T (X) on Boeotian shield. Ben. Wheel in incuse— 

squnre. (BaboloD, Traiti, ii. 1, p. 97S,) 

2. Oik-- Eagle fiying holding serpent in beak. t AA in the 

compartmeata of a w-heel. (Z5id., p. 670.) 

Chalcis, M. Babelon observes, was destroyed by the 
Athenians in 507 e.ci; whence both these coins must 
precede that date. And the oecnrrence of the shield on 
No, 1 and the precise correspondence of the reverse of 
No. 2 with the coin of Tanagra, proves an alliance between 
the Boeotian and the Enboean city. Herodotus does not 
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say that the Athenians destroyed the city; ^ hut they con¬ 
fiscated its territory and ^ tar dominated it, that an 
aliiance with the Boeotians after that date is improbablop 
whereas there was an alliance before it* It must be 
observed that the distance between Tauagra and Uhalcis 
is only twelve miles. 

There h also an early coinage of Orchomenus; but as 
the money of this city beai'S a different type^ a grain of 
wheat, and as it is only of the denominatiou of an obol, or 
a half obol, it stands apart. Thb coinage may go on until 
the destruction of Orchomentis by Thebes in 3 fid b. c. It 
is noteworthy that the incuse on the reverse of the coins 
of Omhomenus copies the Aeginetan incuse closely, and 
evidently on purpose. 

At the time of the invasion of Xerxes Thebes mediaed ; 
and when the Persian army was repul sod, the city had 
to pay for its frailty. For about twenty years wo have 
no coins which bear the name of Thebea. It is a difficult 
question which city or cities took its place. Tauagra 
between 479 and its destmction by Myronidea in 456 
would seem to have held a leading position. And it may 
well be that ^ino of the coitts above cited, bearing the 
joiut names of the Boeotians and Tanagra, may belong to 
this period. After 436 a. c., the Athenians set up demo-- 
cracies in several of the Boeotian oitiest and we should 
have expected that the$e would strike coins. We find such 
coins at Acraophiumt Coroneia, HaliartiiSj Tanagra, and 
Thebes. The reverses are: ■ 

Acra^hhon* AK+ Wine'cup4 
CWflcid. KOPO, H^ad of He<lusa. 

Ualmrtus* ARI, Amphora^ 

Tajiagnf* TA, Fore-part of horae. 

T/iches. Amphora. 

About the middle of the century Thebes begins to 
recover her ascendancy: and after ber victory over the 
Athenians at Goroneia in 446, entirely monopolizes the 
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coiufige of Boeotla mitil the Peace of Antalcidas in 387. 
The staters, wluch are numeroas and in a fine style of art, 
bear the naioe of Thebes only, not that of the Boeotians. 
The types are usually taken from the legend of Heracles^ 
one of them, the infant Heraeles strangling the serpentst 
was copied in the cities of Asia which revolted against 
Sparta in 394 n.o., a fact which confirms the date of tho 
Theban coin (FL X. a)* Some of the Heraok^ typoy are, 
as we should have expected, more archaic iu type than this^ 
a few contemporary or later* The bead of Dionysus also 
occurs (FL X, 2), 

Of exactly the same period, 304 ii,ap are certain small 
coins of pale gold or electmm i 

Head of bearded Dionysus, ivy^crowned. OE* Young 
Ilemcles strangling serpents. Weight, 46 3 grains (grm. 3) ; 
grains (groi, 1'02). (B, T, CCl* 1-0.) 

This period is that which I have already accepted as tho 
dafe of the earliest issue of gold statem or didmehms at 
Athens, the earlier issue having been of drachms and 
smaller denomiuations only, Mr- Head has connected this 
gold issue with the visit to Thebes of the Rhodian envoy 
Timocrates, who expended the equivalent of fifty talents of 
silver on behalf of the Persian Satrap Tithraustes^ at Thebes 
and elsewhere, in the promotion of an anti-Spartaii alliance*^ 
If so, the gold of which these coins were made was Persian. 
But considering tho smallness of tho is^^uo wc may well 
consider it as money of necessity. 

Tliebes followed the Athenian lead^ and like Athens 
struck gold on her accepted silver standard^ as did Pisa 
and Sicyon and other cities which used the Aeginetaii 
weight. As the coins are of electruniT it is probable that 
the old Asiatic relation of value was preserved, olectrnm 
being regarded as ton times as valuable as silver* 

The Peace of Antalcldas seems to have had as important 
effects in Boactia as anywherCp Many of the cities recom- 
menced their coinage, sometimes with types more distinctive 
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thaD of old. Haliartus introduced as type Poseidon striking 
with the trident (PL X- 4); Orehoraonua, a galloping horse 
or an amphora; Tanagruj the fore-part of a horse; Thespiae, 
a head of Aphrodite. The above cities iasnad didrachms, 
but several other cities, including Plataea, were content 
with striking fractional money. 

The League or Cknifederatiou was reconstituted by 
Felopidus and his friends about 3^9 b.o,, and not long 
after this begins the series of staters which have not on 
them the name either of the Boeotians or of any city, but 
only that of a magistrate; the types, Boeotian shield and 
amphora, snSiciently identifying the district of mintage. 
Perhaps these names were those of Boeotarchs, some of 
them, such as Charopinus, Audrocleidas, Epaminondas, and 
(the youngerj Xsmenias, being well known to history. 
Bronze coins are contemporary with these issues in silver, 
and bear the same names. 

After the victory of Philip of Macedon over Thebes in 
338 B. c., the city naturally lost its pre-eminence. It was 
Lhe policy of Philip to restore the cities which Thebes had 
destroyed, Orchomenus, Thespiae and Plataea. A fresh 
Boeotian confederation was formed, probably under the 
leadership of Thespiae. The federal statera and hemi- 
drachms are continued, but in the place of the name of a 
Boeotarch, they have only the inscription BOlO, The 
cities of the League also issue bronze coins of uniform 
pattern, bearing on one aide the abicld, on the other the 
firat letters of the name of the issuing city, API for Haliartus, 
0E« forTbeapiae, AEB for Lebadeia, OPX for Orchomenus, 
riAA for Plataea, TAN for Taniigra. The absence of the 
name of Thebes is noteworthy. This coinage may have 
continued until 315 E. c., when coins began to be issued at 
Thebes by Cassandov with the types of Alexander, 

‘ It is interesting', Mr. Head remarks,* ‘to observe how, 
as history repeats itself, the coinage reflects the history. 
There are three distinct periods in which the influence and 
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importance of Tlieboa had smile to the lowest point: first, 
after the battle of Plataea^ 479 b,c, ; second ■ after the Peace 
of Antalcidaa, 367 b.c.; and third, after the battle of Chae- 
roneia, 338 b,c. On each of these three several oocaaiona 
a couaideiable portion of the currency appears to have been 
issued in the name oi the while the coinage of 

■Thebes itself either sank for the time being into insignifi¬ 
cance or ceased to be issued altogether.' 

Locris. The inhabitants of the district of Locris were not 
homogeneous. The people of Western Locris, the Oaoliau 
Xocrians, whose capital was Amphissa, seem to have been 
not tar removed from barbarism.^ They struck no coins 
before the second century. Eastern Locris consisted of two 
districts: the northernmost was called Hypocnemldlan, 
because it lay under Mount Cnemis; its chief places were 
Soarphea and Thronimn; the southernmost was dnTninatjid 
by the city of Opus, which sometimes dominated the whole 
of Eastern Locris. 

In Locris we may trace, if not quite so clearly, the out¬ 
lines of a aUn liar history to that of Boeotia. The earliest 
coins of the district which we possess are the obols and 
triheiniobols bearing only the letter O with an amphora, 
and the half obols bearing as type half an amphom, and on 
the reverse the letter A. These were struck at Opus : they 
are given by M. Babelou to the time before 436 b.c.. when 
the people of Opus, with the Oorinthians and Thebans, were 
allies of Aegina. There are also small coins of the tilth 
CTutnry struck at Thronina. After the Peace of Antalcidas, 
387 B.C., when federal issues ceased generally, and their 
place was taken by the coins of separate cities, wo find 
didraclms or staters of Aeginetan standard issued by the 
city of Opus, and bearing the inscription orONTIilN 
(PI, X. 6). Their reverse type is Ajax, the son of Oilens, 
in attitude of combat. 

After the battle of Chaeroneia, 338 BrO., this inscription 
gives place to AOKPflN with a monogram which may be 
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resolved into YPO (Hypocnepiidiaii). Here, m iii Boeotia, 
the name of the tribe takes the place of that of a city after 
Chaeroneia, though our historic evidence is not so clear as 
in the case of Thebes* The coins which bear the name of 
Opus, we may observet have a close resemblance to those of 
Syracuse, especially to the types of the e^agraver Evaenetus 
(compare PL X. 5 with XI, 9)* The figure of Ajax seems 
to be a copy of that of Leucaspis on the Syracusan money* 

Phecia. The coins of Phew;is and Delphi bear traces of 
the age-long dispute between the two communities for the 
control of the Delphic sanctnaiy and festival. 

The earliest coins of Phocis which bear the name of the 
tribe, for there are earlier munscribed coins (B. M. V. 19), 
seem to begin about 4^0 n. o. 

0Oor^OKI, Bull's bead. Head of Nymph TriobDla, 
obolSp and homiobols of Aeginetan standard. (B. T* DCV« 
U9.) 

Early in the fifth century, on some unknown occasion^ the 
Phocian city of Neon issued obols: 

O&r. 4^0. Builds bead facing* Bet?. NE, Fare-|uiit of hoaiv 
(B. T, CO VI. 11.) 

When this coin was strucl^ Neon must have claimed the 
hegemony in Phocis. Lilaea also struck triobols of the 
regular Pliocian types, but bearing the lettej^ A I instead 
of 00. 

It has been suggested that the Phociau coins may have 
been struck in connejclon with the recurring festival of the 
tribe at Daulis. But the Delphic festivah of which the 
Phocians exercised control from 448 until the Peace of 
Nicias in 4il h. c,, would seem a more likely occasion. In 
that case we should have a parallel to the coins issued in 
connexion with the Olympic festival, and bearing the name 
of the people of Elis* This view seems to be corrobomted 
by the cessation of the coins (to judge by their style) about 
421 me., whan a full autonomy wag secured to the people 
of Delphi*^ In the fourth centuiy coinage bearing the 
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name of the people of Phocis resumed, bnt the occa¬ 
sion is not certain. In the years 35/--346 ac. the ^reti 
site of Delphi was occupied by the Piiociana under their 
sttocesEive generals, Philo meins, Onymarekua, Pkayllns, and 
Phalaecus, Diodorus^ tells us that PhiJomelua did not at 
finat seize the treasures laid up on the sacred site ; but later, 
being hard pressed by the fioeotiansr he did so. Onymarchus 
continued the process, and struck abundant coins in gold 
and silver to pay troops and bribe neighbouring states, as 
did his successor, Phayllus, by whom the magnificent gifts 
of Croesus in gold and electmm were melted down. We 
should have expected gold and silver coins belonging to 
the Phocian ocseupation of Delphi to have been abundant, 
especially as the statements of Diodorus are confiiiucd by 
Plutarcht ^ho says that the Phocian gold and silver was 
dispersed through all Greece. Thus to conjecture what be¬ 
came of the Phocian Delphic money is a difficult problem. 
No doubt, as being the fmit of sacrilege, the Greeks would 
melt it down whenever they could. Plutarch tells ue“ that 
the Opuntians collected some of the silver and made of it 
a hydria, which they dedicated to Apollo- Kotwithatanding 
such considerations^ the total disappearance of the money 
of Ony marc has and Pkayitns is one of the puzzles of numis¬ 
matics In fact, the only coins which we can with certainty 
connect with the Phocian generals are small pieces of 
bronze, bearing the names of Onymarchus and Phalaeeus- 
Besides, there are known small silver coins: 

Laureate head of ApoUo. Lyre in Inur&l 

wreath. Weight, 74 graiua (grnn i 77): with hole in it. 
(B. T. CCV. IL 12.) 

Olw. Bulfs head facing. RtiK Head of Apollo, Inuraate. 
Weight, 43-40 grains (grm, 2 80-260); 14 grains (gnu. 
0 90). [B. T. CCV. 13, 14.) 

These coins are attribnt-ed by JL Babelon ® to the time of 
the occupation of Delphi by the PhocianSj but lb ia difficnlt 

* Ih Pgihiat oTaanlt'i, trh ^ m, [>. e27. 
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to believe that these violators would have had the effrontery 
to use as type the lieod of the deity whom they had so 
scandalously robbed. One is rather disposed to attribute 
them to 339 b. o», when Athens and Thebes reconstituted 
the Phociaii League and rebuilt some of the citiea 

Contemporary with these coins are the notable didrachms 
and drachms which bear the names of the Amphictious: 

Cbif. Hoad of Eteiuetcr, veiled, /tee, AM<^(KTtONflN. Ajiollo 
seated with lyre and laurel-branch. Weight, 184-190 
grains (grm. ll'92“l2-36}; also the dmehm. {PL X, 6.) 

(A». Head of Demetor, veilecL Hev, Omphalos entwined by 
serpent. Weight, 44 grains (grm. 2-82). |B, T. CCVl* 6.) 

M, Bourguct has shown that there wsA exactly at this time 
a renovation of the coinage.^ The Bnaucial Board of the 
temple in 338 Et.<t introduces a distinction between the old 
coinage, iraXaiiy, aud the new, xatyop or ‘A/npiKn/o- 

I'lKov. The standard of both coinages is the Aeginetan. 
The Amphictionic coin was struck out of the tnbute which 
the people of Phocis after their defeat wore compelled to 
pay to the Delphic sanctuary. In 338 they had already paid 
a70 talents in the old money, which was no doubt melted 
down aud reissued. 

Delphi is disappointing. We should have expected that, 
as on the occasion of the Olympic festival ahuudaut coins 
were struck by the people of Elis, ao at Delphi large coins 
would bo abundant But we have only small pieces, with 
two exceptions, which will presently be considered. These 
small pieces work in with those of Phocis in a curious way; 
the triobol, obol,aud homiobol being Phociau, while the tri* 
hemiobol (!{ obol),the triiartemoriou obol), and the quarter 
obol are Delphic.* All are of Aeginetan weight Their 
date is not certain, but they have an archaic air. A few may 
be later than 421, but most of them would be previous te 
448, when Athens placed the presidency of the festival in 
the hands of the Phocians. 

1 jtimmafOiiiON/iMiSniro liu iWtwafflire jijrfftP9«e,li, SO. 
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TJie exceptions are: 

1, Ofrv* dAA0IKON (jirehaic). Two rnoiB' and two dol' 

phitia^ Jici\ lour deop iocueodi, in. each a doJpkin/ 
Weight, 273 gnum fgrm. 17^J. (B, T. XLII, 16.) 

2. Obv. No msRnptioiu Ram'a head ; bonmth, dolphin^ 

Incuse square, quartered ; in. each quarter, cross. Weight, 
183-5 grains (grm. 12 OSJ, (B. T. XLII. Ifl.) 

Ihese coins are of the middle of the sixth century, or little 
later. The second ia, naturalJy^ an Aeginetan didr&chm. 
The first b too heavy to be an Attic totradraclim ? can it 
be an Aeginotan tridrachm, a denonLLDation elsewhere un^ 
known? It 18 noteworthy that this coin must have beau 
issued at about the time when Peisistratiiis raised the weight 
of the Attic tetradraelim+ 

As a compensation for the jejunoness of the coinage of 
Delphi, the Delphic inscriptions fumlsh iis with vsluable 
information iia to the relations in exchange of the Aeginotan 
and Attic standaids in Phocis. In the temple accounts of 
the fourth century the sums of money acquired in Attic and 
in Aeginetan coin are kept apart. Yet they must sometimes 
have been added together; and the officials made this easy 
by the adoption of the Attic mine, which consisted, of course, 
of 100 Attic drachms, and wMoh was regarded as consisting 
of 7f> Aeginetan dmchms.® 

It would seem then that at Delphi an Attic drachm was 
regarded as normally equivalent to of an Aeginetau 
dtuchm.=* This fairly agrees with the reapactive w'oights of 
the two. We have here definifo inscriptional evidence of 
such adjustments in the normal values of coins of difterent 
kinds as I have supposed to exist in many places. There 
must everywhere have been some generally accepted relation 
between the staters domlnaut m the district and other coina 
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which circuited there. In Delphi the ls>cal standard was 
that of Aegina, but Attic money also was largely used* 

But this normal equivalence was of cxjurse subject every¬ 
where to an agio or oommission on exchanges according to 
the tcmporaiy demand for one class of coin or the other. 
Of this offh we find examples in the Delphic acconnts^^ In 
certain transactions recorded a coininission, eircflfffroAAayiJt 
is mentionedH In some cases the Attic drachm was regarded 
as equal to | of an Aeginetan drachtu; sometimes, but 
apparently only in amall transactions, as | of it- 

The Delphic treasurers on one ocoaslon borrow 190 darios* 
in order to mate gold crowns^ and they record a profit on the 
l;ransactioii of 95 staters^ that is, one Aeginetau drachm 
per daric^: tbi& is curious, because in this purchase tho 
treasurers were the seekerSi not the sought, so that their 
profit is the more notable. On. another occasion, when 
the treasurers had to pay to the executive 2Q Aegiuetan 
talcntSi they enter in their accounts only a payment of 
1 S| talents, making a profit {ImKarmkXay^} of 1§ talents* 

KuixFoa. Euboea recovered its liberty in 411 b. o., after 
which for some years a federal coinage waa issued, the types 
of which indicate Eretria as the mint-city : 

Ohv- Cbw Tfhcrliiiingr EYB* Bead of nymph Euboea* 

Weight, 177-164 grains femi. 11-4 q-1194)p (B. T. 

CXCVII. 17, l&d 

These are didrachme of Aeginetan standard, the adoption 
of which in Euboes is a notable fact, though > as the neigh¬ 
bouring Boeotia used this standard, it is not contrary to all 
probability. 

The confederacy, however, recurred to the Attic standard, 
probably about 394 b. c., the date of Conons victory at 
Cnidus: 

05t?. Dead of Nymph- Eev, Cow fitanding: iuMription EYB 
or EYBOl* Weight, 549-264 grains (grm. 161(>-17*7)- 
(B. T. CXGVn. 20-23.) 
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OJf, EYB or EYBOF. Hecid of Nyniplh litv. Hoad of cow* 
Weight, 61-65 giniijs {gnn. S-d8-4'21>. (B. T. CXCVII. 
34.) 

These are clearly letradraclima and draclitns of fiill Attic 
weight, and show the revival of Athenian influence. Bat 
after a few years, either at the time of the Peace of Antal- 
cidas (387 b, c,) or at that of the congress at Delphi (369 b,c.), 
the cities of Chaleis, Carystus, and Hiatiaea resumed the 
issue of civic coins, drachms of a somewhat reduced Attic 
weight, about 56-59 grains {grm. 3-60-3‘80>. Gaiystus also 
struck didradms on the same standard. That the lowering 
of the standard was due to the influence of Philip ofMacedon 
who used the Phoenician (Abderite) standard is improbable, 
as the coins seem earlier than his time. 

A Chalcidian drachm ol this period bears a very interest¬ 
ing counter-mark, the letters l + N (’Ixi') and a Iyre.‘ \Va 
cannot hesitate to regard this coin, as does M. Uabelon, as 
marked for circulation at Ichnae in Chalcidice, probably in 
the dearth of the usual civic coins, when Philip of Macedon 
was at war with the Chalcidian League. 

Atlmns. There is not much to bo said as to the coinage 
of Athens In the ibarth century. I have already given some 
account of the issue of gold staters and fractions about 
394 B. c. The silver coinage of the period after 394 is in 
style very similar to the gold. It went on to the time of 
Aieiiander and the lAmian war. Head assigns a special 
class of tetradrachms which have on the reverse a subsidiary 
type beside the owl (a bucraniiim,prow, rudder, trident^ &c.) 
to the period 339—332 ; but this is a mere division for con¬ 
venience, for there is no reason to connect the introduction 
of a subsidiary type with the battle of Chueroneia. 

What is quite clear is that Athens did not in the time of 
the Second Coniederacy, after 378 b. o., make any attempt to 
stop the coinage of the allied cities, or to substitute her 
coins for theirs. The allies had been taught by experience 
not to submit to any dictation from Athens; and though 
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the city after 400 b, c. rapidly recovered its power^ it did 
not again acquire a dominating position- 

When the Athenian coinage of the older style came to an 
end^ we find in several diatricts of Asia imitations intended 
to take ita place and continne its vcguep Some of these, 
strack at an nncertain mint^ bear the name of the Persian 
Satrap Mazaeua, and must have been issued during the cam¬ 
paigns of Alexander. Others seem to be later, and roach ns 
from Egypt, Persiftp and even India. As the weight of the 
Attic tetrad rachma and of those of Alexander was the 
same, the two species of ooina could conveniently circulate 
together* 

After the middle of the fourth century the issues of 
bronxe, which has been intermitted after the experiment of 
the fifth century fabove, p*M9o)j were resumed. Bronze money 
was also struck at Eleusis. 

Aegina- The coinage of Aogina does not give us very clear 
indicationa of date- We know the histojy of the island^ and 
have to fit the coins to that history by their style* But the 
conservative types, the tortoise and the incnse-squarej do 
not give clear stylistic data. It is, however, probable that 
numismatists generally are right in supposing that the 
change of type from a turtle to a land tortoise [B. M. VI. 29, 
Xllt- 34) took place about 480 a-c. And M. Babelon is 
probably right in maintaimng that after the Athenian con- 
quest of Aegina in 456 n o. the people of the island ia^^ued 
no more staters, but only drachms and triobols, the staple of 
the currency being supplied by the oich of Athena* 

In 431 B. c. the Aeginetans^ having revelled against 
Athenian domination, wore expelled from their island by 
Pericles, and struck no more coin until they were restored 
to it by Lysander, after which they resumed the issue of 
staters and fractions of the stater on their old standard. 
The bronsce coins of Aeglna (type, two dolphins) belong to 
this latter period only* The whole coinage seems to have 
eome to an end nbout the middle of the fourth ceutury, 
perhaps in consequence of fresh pressure from Athens. 

Hegara. The next place which presents ns with problems 
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is Meg&m. Strangely enough^ unless, as M. Svoronos sag- 
gests^some of the early didraclinis of Attic weight assigned 
to Lnboea are really of Megara, that city strikes no coirta 
until early in the fourth century (B. T. axciVu o^lo). 

If of Apollo. Lyre. Weight 12'2 grains (grin. 

7W). 

2. OfriL Head of Apolla Five crescenta Weighty 50 gmi ns 
{gnn. 3 24) ; another^ 46 grainy (grm+ 2-96). 

3- Obv^ Head of Apollo. Throe crescents with H. 

Weighty 23 ginina (grni. 1-49). 

4. 0bi\ Hoad of Apollo. Lyre, Weights^ 18-2 grams 

(grm* I'lB); 10'2 grains (firm, 0-68); 4-2 grains tgrnn 
027). 

Mr* Head gives up the question to what standard these 
ooins belong* According to all analogy^ the five crescents 
should indicate five units^. and the three cresoents three 
units, Jf the coins are somewhat under normal weight 
(and they are indeed somewhat worn down). No. 1 might 
be an Attic di drachm, and No. 2 a peutobol (normah 
56 grains); could Ko* 3 be a triobol of the same standard 
and the coins under Nop 4 be the diobol^ obol and hemiobol ? 

This seemB to me the most reasonable view. The staters 
of Athens would be used in all large payments. But for 
small transactions^ local coins might bo finom time to time 
struck; and there is no reason why they should be of full 
Weight, being intended only for local use. 

Coin No* 2 seems to have double marks of valuCi the five 
cr^entg indicating that it is a pentobol, and the H that 
it is a half drachm of another standardp An Attic pentobol 
should weigh 55 grains^ and an Aeginetan hemidrachm 
48 grauLSp The coin is actually between these limita ; but 
that the intention was that it should pass for one or the 
other of these dees not appear probable. Coin No. 3 
should be a triobol i and it is actually almost of the weight 
of a Corinthian triobol (22-5 grains). It is, however, to he 
noted that there is no definite evidence that either the 
Aeginetan or the Corinthian standard was ever in use at 
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Megara: h<^nc« tli© best view on the whole is that the coins 
of the city follow the Attic standard. 

§ 2 . CoHINTH AND COLOXIES* 

The history of Corinth during the period 480-330 s.a 
consists of a constant struggle^ not always snccassfiiL with 
Athens on one side and Gorcjrm on the other. Before 4&[3 
the predominance of Aegina had driven Corinth into 
friendliness towards Athens. But after the Persian wai^ 
and especially after the fall of Aegina, the Corinthians 
came more and more to see that the commercial supremEioy 
in Greece lay between them and Athens^ Of Corinthian 
commerce towards the east we hear very little; probably 
it scarcely existed in the time of the Athenian Empire. 
And Corinthian indnence towards the west seems to have 
been in a diminishing course until the time of the fatal 
Atheuiau expedition against Syr^cusej after which it again 
increases. 

The restrikings of early coins of Corinth in the cities 
of South Italyj of which I have above spoken (Chap. XI), 
sufficiently show that the money of Cdrinth was familiar 
there down to 480 b.o, or later. But the case seems to have 
been diflerent in Sicily. For Riccio, in describing finds 
of fine fifth-century coins of Sicily made near Rheglum,* 
speaks of coins of Athens of the old style as found with 
them, but not of coins of Corinth. Sir A. Evans gives 
an account of a hoard found in West Sicily and buried 
about 400 n.c.,® in which ho records that two tetradrachms 
of Athena (of fine archaic style) were found with the 
hoardp asid no coins of Corinth, but several pega^i of 
Leucas of early cUsss that h, probably, belonging to the 
time 500-450 e.o. In the Santa Marin hoard, buried about 
380 E.CL, there were two Athenian tetradrachms, but no 
Corinthian coins.® 
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Tlius is established a fact of soma importance, the pra- 
donunancB of the Atherian coinage in Sicily and of the 
Corinthian coinage in South Italy in the period 550- 
420 B*c. The exceptions may be held to prove the mle. 
The only coins of Sicily which seem to show Corinthian 
inflnfiuce, the didrachms of that standard atmok at Zancle, 
Himera, and Naxos in the latter part of the sixth century, 
are, as has been shown, really oi^hoots from the South 
Italian coinage, and the result of the influence of Cumae. 
And the only Italian coins which belong to the Attic 
sphere of influence are those of Thurii, which city was 
one of the Perielean colonies, and those of Rhegium, which 
city was almost Sicilian. The line of conflict between the 
two influences passes through the straits of Messina; to the 
north of that line we have a predominance of Corinthian, 
and to the south of it of Athenian influence. 

At a later period, in the fourth century, Corinthian coins 
and imitations of Corinthian coins had considerable vogue 
in Sicily* 

Sow that we are aware of the Athenian policy in tho 
lifth century, to force upon the allies the use of Athenian 
money, and to prevent them from issuing any of their own, 
we naturally inquire whether such a policy was adopted 
by other powerful cities, I think it can be traced in the 
monetary issues of Corinth and her colonies. 

Since no detailed record exists of the finds of * Pegasi ’ 
in Italy and Sicily, and since the coins of Corinth and the 
colonies of Corinth are very hard to date in consequence 
of the uniformity and conventionality of their types. It is 
difficult to be stire of the facts in regard to the monetary 
issues of Corinth.’ But these facts seem to be as follows; 

From 550 0,0, or thereabouts down to 243 s.a, when 
Corinth joined the Achaean League, there was struck a 
series of coins of almost uniform types and weight. 
Accurately to arrange it by date is impossible: there 
are no fixed points, and the style ehauges by imperceptible 
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gradations. Professor Oman Las, however, shown that a 
isomewhat abrupt transition from tie archaic to the early 
line style place in the middle of the fifth century.^ 


Wo must next consider the coins oi the so-called 
"Coloutes of Corinth \ The view of Dr. Imhoof-Blumer, 
long ago expressed that this coinage was purely com¬ 
mercial in character, and had little political significance, 
has been genorally accepted^ and doubtless it represents 
at least a side of the truth: it may, however, require some 
modification in view of recent discovery. 

Of the many colonies of Corinth which dotted the coasts 
of Acamania and Epirus, one only, Leucaa, Issues coins 
from 550 b>c. onwards, of the same weight as the mother- 
city^s and showing the same succession of styles. The coins 
of Leucas only difter from those of Corinth by having on 
the reverse, under the Pegasus, the letter A instead of 9 . 
Down tc the middle of the fifth century, these are staters 
onl 3 "j not smaller coins. Two other colonies, Ambracia and 
Anactorium. strike a few (rare) statei-s of archaic style with 
Corintbian tjrpes: they mv^y be dated about o2()-4S0 b.c. 
A stater has been published as belonging to Dyrrhachium 
or EpidanmuSt and to the early period^ having Corinthian 
types and the archaic letter f nnder the Pegasns.^ As the 
coin bas not been seen for the last half Gcntu^J^ and as 
the style of the head of Athena is quite inconsistent with 
the form of the f, net being of archaic style, there can 
be little doubt but that this is a false attribution. The 
coin is probably of AnaoLorinm, with a F not an E under 
the Pegasus. The certain coins of Dyrrhachinm bear 
the inscription AYP ; though an E on the reverse might 
stand for the old name of the city, Epidamnns. 

A veiy noteworthy fact is that after the early staters 
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of Arabracia. Anarctorium there is a great break in the 
coinage of those citieSj which do not resume the issue of 
pegasi unti] the end of the fifth century. At some period j 
the time of which we shall presently oonsider^ not only 
these two cities^ but also other cities of Aearaanii^ of 
Illyria^ of Italy and Sicily begin abundant issues of staters 
iniitating tho$e of Corinth. It is difficult to account for 
the intermission of all imitative Corinthiau coin* save only 
at two or three cities^ for nearly a century, except by sup¬ 
posing that during that time, covering most of the fifth 
centuryj the Corinthians reserved to themselves all striking 
of coin, and forbade it to their colonies, following the 
notable example of Athens. 

To determine the date of the later outbreak of imitative 
Corinthian coins is not easy. We must successively con¬ 
sider four groups of cities, those in Siciljt those in Italy^ 
those in Hlyna, and those iu Epirus and Acamania, 

Syracuse should furnish us with a clue, since the coins 
of Syracuse have been examined with greater closeness 
and acumen than tho^ of moat cities.^ The coins of 
Syracuse are examined in the chapter (XX) on SicUyj 
where I come to the conclnsion that the Pegasus staters 
bearing the name of the Syracusans were issued at iutart'als 
between 380 and 3S0. The earliest issues appear to be 
due to the tyrant Dionysius. Other issues were made by 
Timoleon, 346 b.c.^ and later. 

Of the eoius of Corinthian types struck at Loeri in 
Italian Bruttii some are of decidedly early style, and bear 
the legends AO or AOK** I should be disposed to give 
these to the time of Dionysius, whose close relation to 
Loeri i$ well known. Moat of the Locrian coins with 
Corinthian types, however, are of the time of Timoleon 
and later. Mr* Head^ suggests for the issues at Tcrina, 
Hhegium, Loeri {and Medma) the date of 3^5 when 
Alexander of Epirue for a short time released the cities 
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of tba oxtrome south of Duly froiti the yoko of tho BruttiftU 
Italiaus. Tliis view is very reasouable. 

If tlie coins of Corintliian types struck in Illyria and 
Acarnania could be accurately dated, it would be a ver}’ 
interesting task to consider under what political circum¬ 
stances they were issued ; and in wbat relation they stood 
to the civic issues of Corcyra, Apollcnia, Dyrrbschium, and 
the Acaruanians. As it is, we can ascertain but Uttle. 
Many years ago, Dr. Imhoof-Blumer wrote: * If one goes 
through the different series of the Pegasus coins (of 
Acarnania), one £nds among them but few the date of 
which, can he placed back before the Peloponnesian War: 
besides the metropolis Corinth herself, only the cities of 
Anactorium, Leucas, and Ambracia struck coins with 
archaic fabric. Next we may place a few coins of Epi* 
damnus, the Amphilochian Argos and Alyzla which may 
have been struck before the end of the £fth centniy B.c. 
All the rest of the staters known at present must be assigned 
to the two following centuries.' ’ 

As regards the archaic issues oi Leucas, Ambracia and 
Anactorium I have already expressed a similar view. But 
as regards the dates here assigned to the issues of other 
cities I am doubtful. It seems that a number of cities, 
Corcyra with its colonies Dyrrhachiujn (Epidamnus) and 
Apollcnia, and the Acamanian towns of Alysia, Argos, 
Astacus, Coronta, and Thyrrheium, all began to issue 
Pegasits coins at about the same time. 

What was the period or the occasion of that issne we can 
only conjecture. As Dr. Imhoof-Blnmer has observed, the 
adoption of the types of Corinth by the cities of the 
Acamanian League must have been caused by the fact 
that the Pegasus coins passed freely in the commerce of 
Sicily, Italy, and the West.* It is not possible to bring 
the ^ginning of the issne later than 400 b.c., and the first 
city to attempt it was Ambracia, the coins of which city 
show the remains of an incuse square, while on many 
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of tliem there appears the baekward curled wing of 
Pegasns,* which seems to beloug almost entirely to the 
fifth contary Ono is tempted to date the revival of 

\vliat may fairly be called antonomon!^ coinage# aa com¬ 
pared with the adopted coinage of Codntht at Ambracia, 
from its defection from Corinth, and its joining the 
Aearnanian League about 425 b. o., after the terrible deleat 
the city had suffered from the Athenian Demoethenea. As 
early as 400 s.o. the example was copied by Anactorium 
and Hyrrhachium^^ and {according to Inihoof) by Alyzia 
and Argos. Before long, even Corcyra so far forgot her 
aecukr enmity against Corinth as to issue money of 
Corinthian types, though perhaps this may not have taken 
place until the occupation of Goiinth by a Macedonian 
garrison in 346 b. c. 

The abundant issues of pegasi early in the fourth centniyi 
alike by the mother-city of Coring and the Corinthian 
colonies on the Adriatic, accounhi for the fact that in Italy 
and Sicily large hoards of these coins are found. In Sicily, 
after the almost complete cessation of the issue of tetra- 
drachma about 4(KJ b.Opi they mast have formed a great part 
of the money in circulation. And it is very probable, as I try 
to show (Chap. XX), that the earliest imitations at Syracxiae 
and Leontini were issued in the time of Dionysius himiielf. 
Ailer the gi^at Athenian defeat at Syraense, the commerce 
and the coins of Athens must have steadily receded before 
those of Corinth. 

It would appear, then, that from 480 to a time after 
the middle of the fifth century Corinth succeeded in making 
her issues the main currency of Acamania^ and, in a less 
degree, of Epima and the east coast of Italy, The first 
city of Acamania to resume a local Pegasus coinage wad 
Ambracia. Early in the fourth centuiy this example was 
widely copied on the west coast of Greece, as well as by 
Syracuse, Loeri, and other Italian and Sicilian citieSp After 
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the occupation oi' the citadel of Corinth by a Macedonian 
garrison (346 a.a), we should naturally expect a diminution 
of Corinthian iniinanoe and comuierce; and as a result 
a further outbreak of imitative issues in Acamania and 
the West; an expectation couhrmed by the facta 

M Babelon mentions obols in gold as struck at Corinth 
about 333 n. c.; ^ 

Obv, 9 Pegasus Hying, Htv. Trident. Weight, 7 grains 
(grm. 0’44). 

He maintains their genuineness; but in the case of small 
gold coins that is always difficult to establish. The date 
also, if they are gennine, must be regarded as doubtful: 
Corinth is fat more likely to have struck gold coins, in 
imitation of Athens, early in the fourth century, than 
in the time of Philip. There was in the fourth century 
at Corinth an abundant coinage in bronze. 

Coroyra. The coins of Gorcyra, like those of Corinth and 
Athens, give little indication, in type or inscription, of any 
events of internal or external polities. They are essentially a 
commercial coinage. The two colonies ol Oorcyra, Apollonia 
and Dyrrlmchium, alter a while begin the issue of staters 
identical in weight and type with those of the mother-city, 
but differing in inscription, APO or AYP standing in the 
place of KOP. In the Briiish Mtmuat Catalogue, these 
coins, with those of the same style issued by Coreyra itself, 
are given to the fourth century. ‘ It is probable that their 
issue began at some period when the political troubles into 
which the mother-city fell gave her colonies greater freedom 
of action, and threw them on their own resources. This 
may have been when Coreyra was successively overrun 
by the Athenian Timotheus {375 s.c.) and the Laconian 
Mnaaippns (373 ma).’® It is probable that Coreyra like 
Corinth may have taken a leaf from the book of Athenian 
legislation, and forcibly prevented the striking ot autonomous 
coins by the two colonies, so long as she was able to do so. 


) finbelon, TfuiU, li> ]>, 439. 

’ Cal. tv JlUaiia (Ounluor), XMi*. 
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A century later Dyrrhachium also ij^ued copies of the 
staters of Corinth. It is probable tbat the imitationa of 
ooma of Coicyra were made for the trade with the north 
of the Adriatic, where Coimthian ships did not venture, 
and the imitations of Corinth for the trade with South 
Italy and Sicily. If a conjecture already stated, that at 
Ooroyra the local stater was regarded as a tetradrachm of 
the Corinthian standard, be correct, tbere would be no 
difficulty In adjusting the exchange of the two kinds 
of money in the commerce of the Greek cities of the 
Adriatic, or in the neutral markets. 

There is in fact definite evidence, clear if not conclusive,^ 
that the coins of Corcyra issued about 300 b.o. were intended 
to conform to the two standards. The types are: 

1. Oltv. KOPKYPAI, Foie-part of cow. Rec* Two squares con- 

taining floral pattern. Weight, 80 grains (grm. 6-18), 

2. Obv. Cow with calf. Jtev, KOP. Square containing fiorol 

pattern. Weight, 40 giaiim(gtra. 3 «d9). 

No. 1 la indicated by the obverse type to be the balf ot 
something, probably the stater of Corcyra, and by the 
reverse type to be the double ol something, probably the 
Corinthian drachm. No, 2 is shown by both types to be 
a standard unit, probably a Corintluan drachm. Of course, 
arguments like these can only establish a probability, not 
a certainty, but they are quite worthy of consideration. 

The weight of the coins of Corcyra tends to fall in the 
fourth century from 180 grains (grm. 11'66) to 160 grains 
{grm, 10,36). It is an indication how the earlier metrO’ 
legists neglected, geographical and commercial indications, 
that Brandis regards these later coins as following the 
Persian rather than the Aeginetan standard.^ The extreme 
improbability of the Persian standard working so far to 
the West did not convince him. But a much more satis¬ 
factory explanation of the fall of standard will be found 
in the fact that the Corinthian coin also became lighter 
at this time, though in a spasmodic and irregular fashion, 


1 Cal, jiC., ji, IT, 
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while the Itaiian drachm derived from it sank still faster 
in weight.^ If there was a conventional proportion of value 
between tlie staters of Cbrintli and Coroyra, it would be to 
the interest of both citUs to reduce the weight of the 
stater as far as could be done safely, and without fear of 
its losing its reputation. 

Acamania. The coins of Acamania raise interesting pro¬ 
blems^ For we find that in the fifth centnry some of them 
bear the name of the Acamanians as a confederacy. while 
others hear the names of cities which probably belonged to 
that confederacy. The fact that Aristotle wrote a treatise 
on the Constitution ofthe Acarnanians proves that there was 
an organised union of cities. But of the history of that 
organized union we know very little^ And sometimes the 
coins bearing the name of the tribe and those bearing 
the names of cities are almost identical in type and style. 
Without more knowledge of the history of Acamania it 
is impossible to discover the relations as regards rights of 
coinage between the tribe and the cities- 

We have the following from the middle of the fifth 
century (If. JA Cat Thesml^, p. li): 

L Oh;. Bearded head of Achelens as a river^god. Rci\ AK. 
Female head» Weight, SO-29 grains Igrm. 1-97-1-87). 

2. Head of Achelous. ZTPA, Female head. Weight. 

36-35 grains (grm^ 2-34-2 SO). 

3. Obv. Head of Achelona. Rtft"* F in incuse. Weight, 33-33 

grains (grm. 2-48-2 15). 

4* Obv. Head of Achelous. Jteu. T in incuse. Weight. 18-16 
gralus (grin. 1 - 15 - 1 - 01 ), 

No. 1 Is a coin ot the Acamaniau Confederacy struck 
at Stratus; No. 3 Is a similar coin struck by the eity^ of 
Stratus on its own account- No* 3 is a coin of Oeniadae. 
All are of the same standard, the specimens mider (1) 
having lost weight in circulation; the normal weight is 
about 36 grains (grm* 2-33)* No. 4 is of doubtful attribu¬ 
tion^ The same obverse occurs on a variety of coins which 


1 Si?^ Cliap, SIX. 
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liave on the reverse the letter T acscompanied by other 
letters, KO^ TO^ KAA, (R,. Tliese ooim seem to he halves 
of tho^e previousty meDtioned- Dr, ImLoof-Bhimer^ leaves 
the standard and denotnination undetermined. But since 
the district was entirely under the infliienoe of Corinthian 
conuneree, we mmt seek in that direction for an explana¬ 
tion, The smaller coin^ (4) seem obviously Coiinthian 
hemidrachnis, being of ihe same weight as the hemidrachnts 
issued in the fii^ih century at Corinth and we may fairly 
regard the letter T as standing for TpmpoXoy. Coins 1 to 3, 
being of double the weight, will then probably be Corinthian 
drachni:^. They are only a little lighter than the Corinthian 
drachms struck at Corinth. The cout-cmporary tridrachms at 
Corinth weigh about 13si-128 grains (grm. 8 55-8-30), though 
they are not very uniform* No doubt tliese staters were used 
in the larger commerce in Aoaruania \ and the local drachms 
and heiuidi^hms, being used only for smaU trade, might 
well be somewhat under weights 


J 3. Pf^rOPONNESUS, 

The cities of Peloponnesus were late in starting coinage. 
Nnmismatisfs are disposed, no doubt rightly, to attribute 
this backwardness to the genei^al use of the coius of Aegina, 
which the Aeginetau pedlars took with thorn, and which 
formed a general or standard cuirency for most of Greece 
Proper- JBefore the Persian ware, it would seem that coins 
were struck only at Phlius, Sicyon, Aegae, Argos, Heraea, 
Maotineia^ Psophi^, Gleitor, and Elis: to which cities arc 
added, in the early part of the fifth centuiy, Cleouae and 
Troezen, and in the later part, Pheneus, Stymphalus, Tegea, 
Alca, and Fallautium* 

In the history of the coinage of Peloponnesus between 
the Persian wars and the time of Ale.xander there are two 
decided landmarks One ia the ullianca between Elis, 

^ Jfun^L Akamanifnt, n^jirinlud frona Kttmuam. Z€iitschF, for I&TSl p 16 C, 

^ fl. AT. Od. CvtiniAi p. 19. 
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Mantin^iap and Argos of 4*21 kc. Tho other is the mva- 
Bion of Peloponnesus by EpamiiiDnd&s in Z7l and the 
foundutloiL by hSm of Messene and Megalopolis. I'ho 
first of these events is mirrorad in the coinageB of EUe 
and Argos: with the second event begins the issue of the 
notable staters of the new-ibunded cities. These events 
do not introduce any change in the standards used ; bnt 
they serve as excellent fixed points ibr the airangement of 
the eoius. 

In 4^21 B.a the people of Argos^ whcae type had hitherto 
been the wolfi give it up and adopt instead the head of 
their great goddess Hera^ crowned mth a round polos^ with 
two dolphins for a reverse type (PL X. 10).^ Some of these 
staters, it is true, have a isomewhat early appearance, and 
the early form R appeal's on them; we cannot be sure that 
they may mot anticipate the year 431* But the date is 
sate for the coins of Elis. The people of Elis give up then 
their old agonistic types of Nike and the eagle^, and take 
instead a head of Hera closely resembling that on the 
Argive coins, but executed in a far more beautiful style* 
We may give to the same period the drachm of Mantlncia, 
which city also belonged to the League : 

Bearded male head in Curlzithian helmet- liev- MANTL 
Head of pymph Callisto?^ Weighty 37 gnuiislgrnn 
(B. T. GCXXVI. 34J, 

as Mautiueia also until that time had used the simple type 
of the bear, and now substitutes human heads. 

The staters of the period of Epaminondas have long been 
known and admired : 

Messene. 

Oi?v, Head of Itemeter, cerp-crowaed. J?cy- 
Zgus Ithoinataa striding^ (B. M. XXIXI. 35.) 

Uegalopolifi. 

Qh^ Head of Zoiis* Mtr. APK in monogium, Pan &eait4?d on 
rock. IPL X U.) 

^ M. CaL JPliijfKjiinmf p. XSCxtIL 

^ IL QkK JFUij|hjHPkiniii7^ LS&, H* XXXIS', 
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PheneuB. 

Ohv* Head of Demetet'- (frENEXlN. H^^rmes carrying the 

boy ArcOiS. (B. *1*, CCXXV. e,) 

StytnphaltiB. 

Oin?. Head of I^cv, ZTYM4>AAl£iN. HomcleB Binding 

with club. (PI. X. 12.) 

M. Babelon observes that with the foundati on of Megalopolis, 
Phenens and Stymphalus cease for a time to isane coinSp^ 
Contemporaiy with these are: 

Tegoa, 

O&i?^ Head of AthenSi TEFEATAN, Warrior charging 

(HemidHichm), {B- CCXXVII. 28.) 

The reverse type seems to be copied from the charging 
Ajax of the coins of the Loeriaiia^ which belong to the 
same period. 

Hermione. 

Heed of Demeter. EP in moiiogranit within wreath 

(Hemidrachm), {B. T. CC XVIII. 13.) 

Pollene. 

OiWp Head of Apollot isureate. HE A in wreath (Hemh 

drachm). (B. T. CCXXII, 23.) 

Epidanms. 

Head of ABctepiua I^ev, EP in monogranii within Uturni 
wreath (Eemidrachm). (B. T. CCXVIT. 10.) 

It may^ howeverj be that the occasion of some of these 
issues was rather earlier than 370, the Peace of Antaicid^^ 
when the several cities of Greece and Asia were reex^gnizod 
as autonomous^and when many of them began to issue coins. 

The chief place is taken in Western Peloponnesus by the 
coinage of Ells^ in Eastern Peloponnesns by the money of 
ArgoSp and in Northern Peloponnesus by that of Stcyon* 
In South Peloponnesus, as Sparta did not issue silver coin 
until the time of Areus^ nor Messene until the time of 
Epaminondas, any silver coin current would have to be 
borrowed from one of the wealthier neighbours. 

^ Bab&loinr TVwitfj iii^ I*" W7. 
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Arcadia, We begin with Arcadia, It is a ragged and 
mountainous district; the citiesp in their little ™lleys, stood 
apartp and the level of civilization wa^s very low. It is natural 
that Arcadia should never have formed a federal unit like 
fioaotU or Phocis. Various towns, at different periods 
of history, claimed not supremacy but hegemony; but 
none of them held it for long- Genemlly the Arcadians 
followed the fortunes of Sparta, and furnished troops to hen 

Mo^t remarkable among the early coins of Arcadia are 
the hemidrachms of Aegi notan standard issued by the 
Heraeans and bearing their name. They were probably 
struck in eonnesdon with the festival of 2etis Lycaeus at 
Lycoaurap and passed among the Arcadians as a sort of 
religious coinage. The earliest issues are inscribed ERA; 
they have m type the head of Demeter or Dcspoena- Thej^ 
are succeeded about tho time of the Persian wars by the 
hemidrachms which bear, on the obvei^e^ a seated figure 
of Zeus LyoaeuSj on the reverse the head of I^cspoenai with 
tho inscription APKAAIKON. The&o coins seem to show 
that Heraea was regarded at the time as the leading city 
of Arcadia- This issue is conjeeturally supposed to have 
come to an end about 413 b.cl^ when the Spartan hegemony 
in Peloponueeus was strengthened. Then the name of the 
Heraeans reappeans on an unimportant series of small coins^ 

The typo of the coins bearing the name of the Arcadians 
hears a striking likeness to that of some of the early coins 
of Elis; the representation is of Zeus AphesiuSj sending 
out the eagle. In the British Museum is an archaic inscrip¬ 
tion recording an alliance between the people of Elis and 
those of Heraea. As tho early coins of Elis are nearly all 
didrachm^, and those of Heraea hemidmchms^ it may fairly 
1>0 conjectured that they together constituted the main 
coinage of Western Pelopouneae, which Tvas decidedly of 
religious character. 

Psophis in Arcadia issues in the sixth century the 
following coins, among others: 

06 r. bUg epringiug lo r. Fisb placed transversely iu 
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Weight, 61 fgrm. 3 95); 21 grains ferni* 

1 40). [B. T, :OLXVIII. 29.) 

0&t‘i Fore-part of stag, O*. Fish transversely placed. 

Weight, 13 0-13 5 gmins (gnn. 0 90-0-86). (B. T. G CXXVI, 

5,4.) 

Oil*?. Stag springing to r, liei\ E withm incuse. Weigh 
6 3 grains {grm. 0^40). (B. T, CCXXFI. 6.) 

Tlie last of th&se coins is certainly a hemiobol, as is shown 
by the mark of Yalue E: ^ the coins of twice the weight 
are probably obolsj though the O may not be a mark of 
Yalne, but the second letter of the city’s name. If so, the 
standard iised at Psophis is certainly the Aeginetan ; and 
the coin of 61 grains which looks like an Attic drachm 
must be an Aeglnetan tetrobol. At the ^me time it must 
be observed that in the island of Zacynthus, not verj*' far 
distant from Psophis, we heve traces of the Attic standard 
in the early Elth. century, though the larger coins range 
in weight with those of Corcyra. 

It would seem that at. some periods Mantineie, and at 
other periods Tegea^ claimed some sort of hegemony among 
the Arcadians. But their money bears only the name of 
the city. A definitely organized League of the Arcadians 
was only Jbrnicd in the time of Epamiuoudns's invasion 
of Peloponnese. TJicu a new city was built to serve as 
a federal capital, and received the ambitious name of 
Megalopolis. To it were transported the inhabitauta of 
several of the townships; and the Arcadintis sent depniies 
to meet in the Thorsilion, which has now been excavated 
Some towns, such as AleUt Thelpnsa, and Pallantinra, dis¬ 
appear from the immismadc record ; others, like Stymphalus 
and Pheneus, suspend their coinage. Only ^lantineia and 
Tegea contiuue an interruptedly. 

The staters struck at Megalopolis are very beautiful: 

Obv. A PIC in nionogi-mu; head of Zeue, Pan seated on 

rock. (B. M. XXin. 36.) 

* Tlw of the at a. time wlj-en the Ionic wam 

eotuLng id, deed nr^t 4ijrt>riae ub. 

E. A. Cf Arddor ond olliern, aJ 18S»a, 
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But Megalopolis ^oon fell into deeajT and i^uod only hemi- 
drachms of careless irorkmauship. 

EILb. Prom about 500 b.c, onwards we have the v^vj in¬ 
teresting and beautifttl series of atators of Aeginetan weight 
which bear the name of the people of Elis^ and were probably 
issued by them on the snccessive occasions of the Olympian 
Festival. The types^ Zeus, the eagle^ the thunderbolts 
Victory^ and the heads of Zeus and Hera, all obviously 
allude to the saored rites and games of the precinct of 
Zens* There is no variety of monetary standard in the 
coins of Elis j bat in the types we may detect a few land¬ 
marks, w'hich are of the greater value because of the rarity 
of such Iandiiiark$ in the series of Peloponnesus, 

The earliest Is furnished by the statem which bear the 
typo of Zeua striding and hurling the thunderbolt with 
the inscription QAYMPIKON (B. T. XXXIX 1-2)* They 
belong to the beginning of the fifth century; E. Curtius 
conjectured that the occasion of them was the imposition 
by the people of Elis on the Lepreates of Triphylia of 
an annual tribute to the Olympic Zeus, the inscription 
marking the coin as belonging to 2feuB 
himself* This conjecture is confirmed by the discovery, 
based on the inscriptions at Delphi, that it was out of the 
tribute p^id to the sanctuary by the Phociana who had 
violated it, that the coins were issued marked with the 
iu^ription This seems an exact parallel. 

The earliest introduction of the head of Hera {and that 
of Zeus) on the coin^ of Elis must be referred to the 
occasion of the political aUiauce between EHs and Argos 
in 421 ao., when Argos gave up the wolf typo^ and Elis 
the eagle-and-serpent type, in honour of the goddess common 
to the two states. 

A brief interruption of the issues of Elean coins took 
place in 304-362 ii o.j when the Arcadians, after driving 
the troops of Elis out of the sacred enclosure, melted down 
some of the treasures to pay thoir mercenaries, and trans- 


^ Eour^^ol^ rft* .lOJlc^yair* IS. 
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ferred the presidency of the games to Ike people of PisEtj 
who had a very anoiant claim to it. It must have been 
on this occasion that certain small geld coins were struck t 

Obv. Laureate head of Met. Pl^A. Three half-thunder¬ 

bolts, Weighty 24 grains (gniL 1*55^ 

O&y. As last. Eei\ PICA, TJiuuderbolt, not winged. Weight, 
iU grains (gmu 1-04)* jB. T. CCXXXY. 13, 14.) 

These are evidently a trihemiobol and an obol of Aeginetaii 
weight, struck as money of necessity. The Eleans in a very 
short lime recovered the control of the games. 

Tho head of Zeus on the Platan coins is of somewhat 
noteworthy atyle, and helps iis to assign to the period 
immediately before or after 364 b.c. coins of EJi^ which 
bear a Zeus head of similar character.^ 

Zaeynthus. The coinage of Zacynthus, and of the weigh-- 
bonring cities of Same and Pale in Cephallenia, presents 
peculiar featnres. The stater of Zaeynthus, in the tiilih and 
fourth oewturies, iu of the weight ef 180 grains normal {grm- 
11 *66), and so is of Aegine^n standard- But the system of 
division is not into Aeginetan drachms and obols as else¬ 
where. The stater is divided into threes the next denomina¬ 
tion weighing 60 grains (gtm+ 3+SS). Of this lesser unit^ we 
have the half Tveighing some SOgmlns (gron T94), and the 
sixth weighing up to 10 or 11 grains (grm, 0-71-0-64)^ These 
denominations are clearly the Attic drachm, half-drachm^ 
and oboh This interpretation of the iveighta is not a con¬ 
jecture but a certainty, as we have a coin of 8^3 grains 
(grm. 0«54) marked ’with Q as an oboi, and a coin of 4 grains 
(grm* 0-26> marked with an H as a hemioboL Zaejmthus 
was in the Athenian alliance at the time of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian War^ having been conquered by the admiral Tolmides - 
in 4oo B-o, The island was in the circle of Connthian 
commerce^ axid in the third century copies the Corinthian 
t3''peSp blit politically it was antLSpartan, and furnished 

^ For th^ caEna of Eli* my paper \n tho Nvkm. t^norw for IftTtP 3 Sokmons 
p*rt ii j and Bal>elon, tel. fii. 

^ DdodoruQ, xj. Diodoms uyb that Tolmides GOUqUiirod ZjicynUkUH, hut 
hrought in the ciUofl of Cepliallenin withuut foren. 
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a reftige to S|Kaitan eKile$; ^ we are therefore not surpmed 
to find tracee of Attio inflnenee in the coin^e. Zacynthns 
was ako in oloae relatione with Sicily^ where the Attic 
standard was in general use- 

The coinage of Zaoynthua offers us two clear landmarks. 
The type adopted by the cities of Samos, Ephesns^ Bhodas, 
and other places in 394 a. a* young Heracles strangling the 
snakes (PL X. S}, makes its appearance quite unexpectedly 
on the money of Zacynthus, which may therefore at once 
be dmded into coins earlier than 394 a, c., and coins later 
than, that year. In 357 p Dion, then organizing his expedU 
tion against the younger Dionysius of Syracuse, made 
Zacynthus hia head-qaarters^ and struck there, no doubt to 
pay hie troops, a notable coin: 

Ijfiui'eate head of Apollo, Jfep- I A. il0NO^. Trii^od^ 
Weighty 174-169 grains (grm- 11-25-10-95). (B, T, 

CCXXXVL It#.) 

The draehm and hemidrachm were struck of Attic weight 
in Same and Pale in Cephallenia at the time of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian War* The city of Cranium, on the other hand+ adhered 
in aU denominations to the standard of Aegina^ or perhaps 
rather that of Corcyra, w^hieh was somewhat lower. 

Argos. There are few places of which the monetary issues 
are smaller in proportion to the age, the wealth, and the 
artistic reputation of the city than Argos, Until the 
alliance with Elis in 421 the city issued only small 
coins—drachms, hemidrschms^ obols, and hemiobols 
bearing on one side the fore-part or the head of a wolf j on 
the other side the letter A in an incuse* This coinage prob¬ 
ably began abont the middle of the sixth century; but it is 
obviously incomplete ; for all larger payments the staters 
of Aegina must have been used. This may explain the 
confused notion, common among ancient historians, that 
the Aeginetan coinage began under the rule of Pheidon 
of Argos. 


UIT 
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In 421 B.o. (ihe head of Hera comes in on the coins; 

Obv. APreiON or Clfi. Head of Hera, wearing round crown. 
J?ep* Two dolphins: between them vSTioua devices, the 
wolf, the tripod, Ac. Stater. (PL X. lO.) 

Obv, As Iasi APrElHN. Diomedes carrying the Pall a- 

diutn. Drachm. {Jbtd. 10-30.) Also stnidler divieiona. 

As this time is esactly that at which the great statue ot 
Hera was set up by Polydeitus, it is reasonable to see in 
the coins a reminiscence of the head of that statue; but 
the style is poor, greatly inferior to that of the contemn 
poraiy coins of Elis. The issue of the staters and drachms 
soon ceased, and the city again reverted to the issue of 
small ooIn$ only. M, Babelon speaks of these as Rhodian 
drachms or Attic tetrobols]^ there can, I think, be no 
doubt hut that they are hemidrachms of a somewhat reduced 
Aeginetan standard. The usual weight h about S6-13 grams 
(grm. 3-33-2*r2). 

At Argos and at Tegca were issued early in the fourth 
centuiy a few coins of iron.® It is not clear whether they 
were coins of necessity or deliberately fraudulent issues. 
The bad state of preservation in which they are found 
makes assertions in regard to them risky; but it may 
safely be said that they can have had nothing to do with 
a regular iron eurreucy, which would be far more bulky. 

Piilius. Argos dominated the valley of the Ineohtis, but 
the cities of the north coast, which are conventionally placed 
in Argolia, were in no way subordinate to Argos. They 
struck coins quite mdependently, but only the issues of 
Sicyon are of much importenoo. The le^er cities must 
have generally used the coins of Aegina, of Argoa, and of 
Sicyon. 

The coins given by Six and Babelon® to Phlius which 
bear on the obverse the letter tD and a three-legged symbol, 
and on the reverse an incuse of eight triangles like that 

> TVflftr, U. a, pt 463. * JWilt, pp, 405, fiSSi 

* Jfcta., ii. l, p. SIS ; Sis, h'mH. (s™*., Ifiss, p. 97. One of 1\kso coin* w 
B3id to bove found in Anrudia. 
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of Aegiua, can acftrooly be Peloponnesian, considering the 
iabrio and the weight, HO—11* grains (grccL 7'16—7-21). 
There are. liowever, coins of Phlina, issued towards the 
middle of the fifth century, bearing as types a bull walking 
and a wheel: drachms and hemidrachius of Aeginetau 
standard. They are continued into the fourth century. 
Cleonae, on the road between Corinth and Argos, struck 
a few obola in the fifth, century, Epidann^s hemidrachms 
and obols in the fourth century. 

Sicyon. The extensive Baries of silver coins issued by 
Sicyou unfortunately offers us no landmarks, but runa on 
without a break. We may, however, conjectural ly regard 
the letters EY on the coins as standing for Euphron, tyrant 
360 B.C., and KAE as standing for Oleander, who also 
exercised a tyranny in the city.’ 

Troexen. Alone among the cities of Peloponuegns, in the 
latter part of the fifth century, Troezen struct money on 
the Attic standard, drachms of 67-56 ® grains (grm. 4*34-3-62) 
and hemidrachms of 31-30 grains (grm, Si'0-1'94). This 
remarkable exception may be accounted for partly by the 
position of Troeaen, over against Attica, and partly by 
the traditional friendship between the two cities. Tho 
head of Athena and the trideut of Poseidon are tho types 
of tho coins. At the time of the Persian wars it was at 
Troezeu that the people of Athens took refuge, leavi:^ 
their city to the mercy of the Persians. Theseus was said 
to have been bom at Troezen. In the Peloponnesian War, 
as we learn, Troezen w'as on the side of Sparta; but probably 
the sympathies of the people were divided, those who con¬ 
trolled the coinage being Attic in sympathy. 

Acbaea. Between Patraa on the west and Sicyon on the 
east lay tho cities of Achaea, each possessing a small territory 
between the Corinthian Gnlf and the mountains of Arcadia. 
None of these cities was of great importance, and none in 

* B. M. Cat, I*, utxiv. 

■ Ibid., p. ioG. Two tioini from tlie mhho dio weieiip ™o (17’4 inins, tlin 
other M.7 snln*. Tliiif fwt Uluttralw tho obJiiirdilj of bluing thw-rJea on any 
niiiiuto weighings of ain^u Oreoh ailvur eoina, 
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the fifth centiity made largd issues uf c-oms. The Achaean 
cities had a religious leagitOi of which the ceutne was the 
sanctuary of Poseidon at Helice. But this religious umty 
did uot^ as in the case of the Arcadians^ lead to the Lnstitu- 
tiou of a coinage. On the destruction of Helice in 373 b, c, 
the religious centre of the district was shifted to Aegiuuit 
the sacred seat of Zeus Hoiuagyrius and Lcmetor Panachaea. 
Then began the earliest federal issues of tho AchaeanSp 
who acoin to have set up a federal system at tho same time 
as the Arcadians, tho Achaeans mooting at Aegiuru, and 
the Arcadians at Mogalopolis. 

The types of the Achaean coins are: 

O&tJ. Head of Artemisr Zeus seated on thronei StaterF 

{B.T. CCXXII. le.) 

Same head. Ifei\ Athena ckargingi Drachm and Hemi' 
drachm.^ IB* T, CCXXII. 20, 31.) 

In the third century tho Achaean Leaguo extended to all 
the cities of Poloponnesus. The above coins seem bo show 
that tho origins of the Lcagire go hack to the period oi 
Epaminondaa^—an important fact in history j they closely 
resemble the oolua of Pheneus and Messene, struck at that 
time. 

Messene. When the Messeniau^, under the protection 
of EpamiuoudaSf rebuilt and reoecupied their city, they 
struck, for tho first time, silver coins: 

Head of Dometerp cqm-orDWtiod. Zeus stridiugi 

eagle on outstrekhed ann. Stater. (B. T. CCXX¥II. 39.) 

We may almost regard the^ coins^ with those of Megalo- 
polisp Pheneus, Stymphaluss, and Achaea, as belonging to 
an anti-Spartan League. Their period of issue was short. 

A remarkable stater at Paris, struck at Messone, bears 
witness to tlie iufiuence of Philip of Maoedon (weight 
327-5 grains; gitp. 14-73). This coin follows the Abderite 
weight. That weight had been adopted by the Chaicidlan 


1 dd. 2, ji. -I Ifi. rhe^mulk^r eoln had \mia dttributod by Toriotts 

aulbcuitlet to this TIumiuIJuU AirLacK, but thiM attribution new fivtiJl up. 
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League; then by Philip of Macedon. M. Babelon ’ sees in it 
the direct influence of Philip, whose ailianee was accepted 
by the Mesaeniaus and who rewarded them after the 
victory of Chaeroneia by assigning them territory in dis¬ 
pute between Sparta and Messene.* If Babelon is right, 
this will be an almost unique instance of the acceptance 
of a monetary standard on purely political grounds, 
with no regard to commercial convenience. Itt the time 
of Alexander, the Messenians adopted for their staters the 
Attic weight. 

There is not in Peloponnesus any phenomenon corre¬ 
sponding to the attempt of Athens to monopolize the 
coinage of the Delian Conlederacy. ^le reason is obvious. 
The Peloponnesian League was dominated by Sparta, and 
the Spartans nob only had no notions in the matter of 
commeice, but had not even any coinage, save of iron bars, 
until the time of Alexander. Spartan generals, it is true, 
highly appreciated the gold of Persia, but it does not seem 
to have been in any way ofKcially recognized. Thus the 
cities and confederations of Peloponnesus followed their 
own courses. 

§ A Tun IsLAxns. 

In Chapter V I have dealt with the sixth-centuiy coinages 
of the Greek islands, which were nearly all more or less close 
imitations of that of Aegina. Only of the earliest issues of 
Delos I may here say a few words. 

The island of Delos, the religious centre of the Ionian 
League, and for a time the political centre of the Athenian 
Confederacy, appears to have stmck in the sixth century.* 

Obv. A, Lj-re. ilcv. Incuse aqusrev Weight, 122-126 grains 
Igrm. 7'9(WM6)v (B. T. LXI. 18.) 

Obi\ Lyre. AHAl. Wheel. Weight, 6-7 grains (grm. 

0-,33-0-46j, (B. T, LXI. 20.) 

These coins are of Euboic weight, forming an exception 

' babelon, IVaW, Ui, P. eae, ’ Folyblu,, i*. 2ft ! Strabo, Tlii. 1. fi 

* nar. a'hm., od. 2, ]». ifts. 
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among all tte coins of the Aegean. Probably they were 
minted on the occsa^ion of some loniatt festival, aiid 
only for purposes of trade. 

The pycladeSi aa we have seen above (Chap. XIV), inter¬ 
mitted their coinage at the time of the Atheman Empire, 
With the notable exception of Melos. Towards the middle 
of the fourth oentaiy ecme of them resume coinage; 

Andros. 

1. Head of Apollo. AN. Yoiing Dionysus standuig. 

Weight, 317 graiDs (grin. 14’03). (B* CD XTCXIX , IB-) 

2. OZfF. Head of young DiooysiLS^ Set?. ANAPIflN, Panther. 

Weight, &5-52 giain& (grm. 3 60-3-37). [Bid. i6.) 

Tenos. 

3. Ohi>. Dead of Zens Ammon. Rm. TH, Poseidon seated. 

Weight, 200-253 grains (grin. 16-80-16-43). [Ibid. nL) 

4. Obv. iBimibr. Rci\ TH. Bunch of grapes. W'eight, 63-54 

grains [gnu. 4-12-346). 22.) 

Delcss. 

5. Obi\ Head of ApolLo. Jim AK Lyre. Weight, SI grains 

(grm. 3-30). (B. T. CCXL. 14.) 

Kaxoa. 

6. Ok'. Bearded head of Dionysus. Rev, NAHIIIN. Wino-eup. 

Weight, 53-56 grains (grm. 3-73-3-65). {Ibid, 33.) 

Paros. 

7. Obv- Goat standing. PA. Ear of corn. Weight, S2»30 

gTiiizis (grm. 2-06-1-90)- (B, CCXL. 20.) 

3, Obv. P AP. Goah Jfey. Wreath of corn. Weight, 29 grainB 
(grm. 1 35). [Ibid. 320 

8iphnoa, 

9. Gk. Head of Apollo- Eev, ZIO. Eagle bearing serpent 

Weight, 6S gmins (grm. 3-72). [B, T, OCXLI. 6.) 

Melos. 

10. Obv. Pomegmiiate. Rev. MAAL Drinking-cup, Weight, 

123-115 grains (grin. 7 97^7-441 (B- T. CCXMII. %) 

11. Similar. Rev, Lnrtce head [or Eag1o)L Weight, 60-64 
grains (grm. 385-348). (/kd. S, B.j 
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12- 06t?, H«ad of Apollo, facing. i?«f, OHPAI. Bull butting : 
dolpUin. Weight, 95 grains (groi.fr 15: worn). (Ibid. 24.) 

It is not easy exactly to fix the dates of these issues. 
They were probably made either after the Peace of Antal- 
cidas (887 b.o.), or else a few years later (378 b.c.) ^ when 
a league of the islands was formed, under the patronage 
of Athens, in opposition to Spartan supremacy. At this 
tima Athens had renounced all attempt at imposing hear 
coins on her allies. All the islands except Tenos seem 
to have adopted the Chian ox Ehodian standard, at that 
time dominant on the coast of Ionia, rather than the Attic 
standard, or the Aeginetan standard, which they had used 
in the sixth century, and which was in use in the Pelopon- 
nese and at Thebes, The tetradrachm of Tenos, of Attic 
standard, is by Babelon assl^ed to ^e time of ^e Laraiau 
War j * and in fact the coin is obviously a copy of the money 
of Alexander. The coin of Thera is of base metal; as it 
has lost weight, it may be of Rhodian standard. 

Crete. In Crete, coins make their first appearance at 
Cnossus (in the sixth century), Cortyna, end Phaestus. 
Other cities strike abundantly in the fifth and fourth cen¬ 
turies. They all use the Aeginetan standard; and wo 
have scarcely any means of assigning dates to Cret^ 
coins since we know almost nothing of the history of the 
island; and a certain barbarism which is common in. their 
execution prevents us even from dating them by stylo. 
Thus little is to bo made of them from the historic point 
of view, though many of them are interesting from the 
mythologic and epigraphic points of view, as well as from 

tili&ij ftrb ^ 

One point, however, requires a brief mention. In early 
Cretan laws fines are stated not in cattle as in the lai^ ol 
Draco, but in \ij3ijTsr (bowls) and rpiiroSis, It is difficult to 
suppose that before the use of money so lueonvonient a 


1 C»TBi;;iiaO, BiaL da P- 1 

» See Baltics , Trtlila,ii. », PP- l6Si, p. I, 

EULt] B. J/. CoL Cni^ I F. CrRrdfciur, Tupi* Orifii, p, 160. 
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jne^tire of as tka tripod can have actiialiy been in 

use. One is tempted to think that in Crete pieces of 
bronze roughly in the shape of the tripod or the lobes 
'were in circulation, jnet as in Ohina were piocea of bronze 
cast roughly in the shape of a shirt or a hoe Such objeetSp 
however^ do not seem to have been as yet discovered. 
Ifr* Svoronoa * thinks that traces of this primitive currency 
may be ibund on Cretan c^ins of the fifth and fourth oen- 
turiesp There are silver staters (didraohms) of Cnosaus, 
Gortyna, and several other citieSp which are stamped with 
a countermark appearing to represent a circular ]ebe$. 
A stater of Gnossns also is stamped with a tripods and 
the inscription NOMt of which the meaning b doubfcful. 
Svoronos's view is that these coins are thus marked to carry 
on an old tradition, and that they take in circulation the 
place which had been occupied in earlier times by the 
actual tripod and lebes. It seems clear^ in fact, that some 
at least of the inscriptions mentioning the tripod and the 
lebes are as late a<s the latter part of the fifth century, 
and that the tripod and the lebes must have had ^me 
definite value in the documents of that period. Kuinia- 
matists are divided as to the admissibility of Svoronos's 
vieWp^ Dr* Macdonald suggests {Coin-type^, p. 34) that 
it was rather the bowl fuU of meal or grain whioh was 
the unit of value, not the bowl itself He cites Scottish* 
analogies, and this view seems very rca^nable. 

^ BidifCWiy, Orism Cyrr^Jify, p, 32, » BuW, CrtT. /M., IflSS, p.lOS. 

• EftbiltiUp JVaft; n. 3, p. S7B. 


CHAPTEE XLX 

COINS OF SOUTH ITALY, 480^330 b.c. 

5 1. Greek CmEs. 

It is imposaibk hers to disciiss the coinage of South 
Italy in 480-330 b.o. in full detail. It has not yet been 
carefully worked out by numiamatiste. Sir Arthur Evans's 
monograph on the coins of Tnrontum is a masterpiece; 
but we require similar detailed investigations of the numis¬ 
matics of other cities of South Italy before we can survey 
the region as a whole. Holm, in his //ts/ory of Greece,^ 
has devoted a few pages to the subject, from which I may 
eito a few general observations: ‘Two currents are visible 
in AVestorn Greece (Magna Graecia) during the first half 
of the fourth century, one of which, of an autocratic 
character, has its centre in Syracuse, and the other, allied 
bo ireedom, in the league of cities which extends fromTburii 
to Tarentum. AVe may further maintain that Heracles, who 
appears on the coins in the twofold character of a so^nt- 
strangliug and lion-slaying hero is the tutelary deity of 
the league, and that the league, while it certainly has 
a political connexion with Thebes, from an artistic point 
of view seams to liave cultivated closer relations with 
Athens.' 

Undoubtedly the political history of the Greek cities of 
Italy is dominated by the relations which those cities held 
with one another, with the barbarous tribes of Italy, such 
as the Samnites and Messapians, and with the powerful 
rulers of Syracuse. In this light their coinages should bo 
investigated. But it would not answer to close these 
investigations with the date of Alexander the Great, at 


I m, pp^ X-lSWil. 
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wMch their history becomes more interesting, being inter¬ 
laced with the story of the growth of Roman power. I may 
cite another interesting genemlizatiou of Holm. ■ The cities 
of Hmttium were checked in their development by Hionysine, 
^ were the cities of Sicily, and hence their coinage ceases 
in 3&8, Ehegium, Croton, Terina, Temesa, Oadonia; Locri 
and Hipponium had not yet begun. On the other hand, 
the cities of Lucania were no dottbt hard pressed by the 
Lucanians, hut they retained their independent existenoe, 
Thuiii was not conquered by the Brettii till 3a6, and even 
then was not permanently subdued.' These dates, however, 
are not accepted in the Histotia Numontm \ and it is clear 
that further investigation is required. Owing to the unfor¬ 
tunate fact that the Btiiish Museum Cuiulogue of Italy 
was published too early, the chronological relations of the 
Italian coins are in a more obscure condition tbpri those 
of other districts. In fact the coinage of Italy must be 
tr^ted as a whole, and as a continued development \ but 
this cannot be done in the present work. 

Most of the cities of South Italy in 480 330 merely 
continue the coinage in use at the beginning of the fifth 
century, until they fell into the hands of the Samnites or 
the Romans, showing progress or decay in art, but no great 
change in other matters. There are. however, a few points 
for remark: 

(1) The introduction of gold and its raiation in value to 
silver, 

(2) Exceptional coinages of a few cities, such ns Meta^ 
pontum, Thurii, and Locri. 

(I) According to the most recent view of Sir A. Evans,’ 
the earliest gold coins of Tarentum were struck as early 
as 37S B,c.i they are the beautifiiJ gold staters of Attic 
weight {Obo. Head of Demeter veiled. Rev. Poseidon 
on a tkrone welcoming the child Taras.J lu the head oi 
^ese coins Evans sees the work ol the iijyracuaan engraver 
Evaenetns. If so, the date can hardly be later than he 

‘ Uanmtn <if nirmltim, ISSO. Msfu rosubl viowii in arvn., 101:2. 
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supposes. We have ^en that at this time several of the 
dties of Ajsia wera striting gold stator:^ on thia standard; 
and it seems rather in reference to them and their AtUo 
prototypes of the period beginniog in 39# B.o- than in 
reference to any western issues that the coinage was regu¬ 
lated. The gold coins of Dionysius at the time weighed 
90 and 45 grains (grm. 5-83 and 2-01)^ and though these 
would work in very well with the Tarentine gold coins^ 
they are scarcely likely to have suggested them- The gold 
coins of Carthage, at the beginning of the fourth century^ 
weigh 118 and 36 grains (grm. 7-64 and 2-33), and so belong 
to a different monetary systenn But the gold money of 
Cyrano consists partly of staters of Attic weighty and in 
tliem also I would trace the direct influence of Athens and 
Rhodes. 

Succeeding gold coins of Tarentum (FL Xi. l) appear to 
have been issued almost exclusively on the occasions when 
soldiery from Greece came to aid the people of Tarentum 
in their resistance to their Italic neighbours. Archidarntts 
was summoned from Sparta about 340 b.o.j Alexander the 
Molossian from Epirus in 334-330 the Spartan Cleo- 
nymus in 302, Pyrrhua in 281. There is a small piee^ 
in gold which can bo definitely assigned to the time of 
Alexander the Molossian, since the types which it bears 
are identical with tho^e on his coins: 

Obv, Head of Holios radiate. Retv A AES, Thunderhgit, 
Weight, 6-6 graina Igrm. 042).^ 

Among Tarentine gold coins there are not only didrachms 
or staters, drachms, tetrobols, triobols, dioboh, and obols of 
Attic standard, but there are also pieces which follow the 
weight of the silver litra and hall-Utrat 13-5 grains (grin. 0-87) 
and 6-7 grains (grm. 048). The weights are preserved with 
noteworthy exactnci^ts. 

In a find discovered at Taranto some of these coinSj 
thongh not the earliest of them, were mingled with gold 
staters of Philip and Alexander of Macedon. 


£vmiu^ ffrictj FJ, V. &. 
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Excluding the doubtful archaic gold coins of Ctlmae^ 
of wMoh I have already spoken only Metapoutum and 
Horacleia in Italy besides Tarentum issued gold in the 
fourth centuiy. 

Metapontum. 

1. Head of Leucippus^ Rev. Two oara of corn+ Weight, 
44 grains (grm. S-S6). TetroboL (PL ZI. 2.) 

2+ Female heBd+ Rci\ Har of corn. Same weight. 
HeracLeia, 

Obv. Head of Athena. Rev. Heracles seated. Weighty 
grains (grm. 2-13). Triobol 

These coins arc contemporary with those of Tarentnmr 
and probably arose from the same temporary needs- 

It is noteworthy that at this time the silver didrachms 
of Tarentum still weighed 123-120 grains (grm- 7-97-7-77}, 
How these silver coins exchanged against the gold is a 
difficult qnestion. It appeal^ that until the middle of the 
fourth century, both in Sicily and in Etruria, gold was 
fifteen times as valnable as silver* At this rate the gold 
stater would be worth nearly, but not exactly, sixteen of 
the silver didrachma j at the rate of twelve to one the 
stater would be worth about thirteen of the didrachms^ 
A further complication arises from the fact, which seems 
to be proved by the contents of the hoard of Ben even to/ 
that in circulation the ailver didraehms of Tarentanii 
weighing 123-120 grains fgrm. 7S7-7^T7}, were closely 
mixed up with the silver coins of Nola (110-106 grains), 
Neapolis (114-110 grains), Telia (112 grains), and Meta- 
poutum (llO-llS grains)^ The irregularity in the weights 
of the coma ol Magna Graecia is in any case a most 
puzzling phenomenon, and one of which no satisfactory 
explanation has been found. 

(2) In the fourth century Metapontum places on the 
bronze coins an inscription indicating value: 

1. Obvn Herinos sacrificing. Rev. Ear of corn. 080A0S. 

■Weight, 130 grains (grm. S-42)* 

* Abo¥i]| p. ISOS. 3 //oTWutfh Appendix A. 
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2. Obt^. He&d of Eei\ Siime. Weight, 1^7 gr-oina 

tgria. 8 22).* 

These coin^ merely money of occonnt, not of intrinsic 
value; but the iu$cripdon is important as showing that 
the people of iletapontum did not, like those of Sioilyt 
reckon by litrae of bronze, but in silver, dividing the 
drachm into oboli. 

I^hurit an Athenian colony founded when Athens was 
at the height of her power, 44^ It is not uiiaatural that 
the colonists should have taken with them the Aill Attic 
standard, and^ almost alone among cities of Italy, should 
have i^ued the tetrad rachm of 270 grain$ {grim 17*50) 
(FL XI. 4 )^ The art also of the money of Thnru, which 
does no discredit to the Athens of Pericles, indueucos the 
issnes of other cities. We find at Neapolia* Velia^ and 
elsewhere imitations of the head of Athena of Thurii. 

It is a curious fact that LooH in Bruttii, though a fiourlah- 
ing city from the time of its foundation^ struck no coins 
until the fourth century b.o. The earliest money of the 
city is a ^ries of statei^ of Corinthian type and weight, and 
differing from the coins of Corinth only through bearing 
the inscription AO or AOK- Locri was usually on very good 
terms with the Syracuaan^T the cement of friendship being 
the hostility which both cities felt towards the intervening 
towns of Rhegium and Messana. In the time of Dionysius 
this friendship became closer, the Tyrant making over to the 
Locrians the territory of conquered Gaulonia, and taking 
a wife from among the inhabitants* If we are right in 
supposing that the earliest issue of Ckjrinthian imitations at 
Syracuse took place in the time of Dionysius, we shall 
naturally give to the same period the earliest of the Corin^ 
thian issues of Locri, These issues went on into the third 
century, Mr. Head reasonably suggests that they were the 
main currency of the city for external trade. Contemporary 
with them, but not earlier than the middle of the fourth 
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eentuiy, are the negiilar 1351105 of luoiioy with Locrlftn typ 0 
fOtc* Head of Zeua ; ElroDe seated), perhaps intended 
for the local trade in Italy, 


{ a. Eteoria. 

The cx)iiiage of Etruria may best be treated in the present 
chapter. The treatment mnst be necessarily very summary- 
Po go into the question of the grave of Etruria and 
Central Italy would involve an investigation of the metro¬ 
logical views of snch writers as Haeberlin and Lehomnn- 
Haupt, and of the whole question of the etaudards used 
in Italy and Sicily fbr broiize. This would pass outside 
the limits of the present work. I will therefore only treat 
of the gold and silver coins. Some of the silver coins of 
Populonia and other cities have a decidedly archaic appear¬ 
ance^ bearing a type only on one side, while the other is 
blank. The art of them also is archaic, Bnt it is doubtful 
if any of them can be given bo an earlier date than 480 b.o. 

In the Hfih and lourth centuries the coins of Etruria show 
a close relation to those of Sicily^ in fact a much closer 
relation than they exhibit to those of Magna Graecia. They 
are based upon a silver unit of 13-5 g^ins (gnn.OBrS), This is 
clearly the Sicilian silver Htra, the equivalent of a pound of 
bronze* It does not necessarily follow that the pound of 
bronze in Etruria was of exactly the same weight as the 
bronze litm of Sicily, since the relations of the me tale in the 
two regions may not have been identical; but the difference 
cannot have been great. 

We know that Etruria and Sicily clashed in the early 
purt of ^6 fifth cftntniy, Anaxilans of Ehegium fortified 
the straits of Mesama, agaiust the Tyrrhenian pirates, and 
the great defeat inflicted by Hiero 1 of Syracuse in 474 13 .C. 
On the combined fleet of Carthaginians and Ktruscans seems 
to have put an end to the thalassocracy of the latter. The 
coins of Ftruria, as well as the Creek vases so common in 
Etruscan tombs, tell of a more friendly relation. 

The facts of the Etruscan coinage are simple. The gold 
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and ailTer coins bear marks wbicb precisely detennine their 
value in exchange. There takes place, early in the fourth 
century, a reduction of standard, by which coins of the 
usual weights become worth twice as many litrae as before. 
Sir A. Evans, with great probability, has connected this 
depreciation with a parallel one introduced at Syracuse by 
Dionysius I, Dionysius, in his hnancial extremity, caused 
the didrachm of Sj^acuso to pass as a tetrad rachm; that is, 
he caused the stater of 135 grains (grm. 8*74), which had 
hitherto passed as worth 10 Utiae of bronze, to pass sa the 
equivalent of 20 htiae of bronze. And since no mere edict 
could alter the relations of silver to bronze, this amounted 
to decreasing the weight of the bronze litra by 50 per cent. 
Exactly the same reduction is shmvn by the marks of value 
to have taken place in Etruria, and probably at the same 
time. In Etruria the change would not be the result of any 
financial difficulty. But if the weight of the Sioilian litra 
of bronze fell, it would be convenient for the maritime 
cities of Etruria to follow snit. 


Gold before 380 b-C, (ahoutl: proportion of gold to silver 
15 to 1. 

Lion’s head: plain reverse: 

Weight, 44 grains (grni. 2-86) \ “69 htnw- 

„ 22 „ (gnn. 142) AXX 26 „ 

„ 11 „ (grm. 0-71) X1(< 12^ » 

Young male Lead: plain reverse: 

Weight, 32 grains (grin. 1-42) AXX 26 „ 

„ 9 „ (grm. 0-68) X 10 „ 

Silver before 380 B.C. (about): with plain revoiaea: 
Gorgoii"bea^. 

Weight, 130 gruine (grm. 8*43) X ~ 10 litrae* 

„ 64 {grm. 414) A 5 „ 

Head of Hermea. 

Weight* 64 gimas (grni. 4-14) ^ « ti 

Gorgoil'befld* 

Weight, 32 grains (grm. 2-07) IK -1 „ 
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Young malo head. 

Weight, 14 grains (gtm. O flO) 1 = 1 titra. 

Wheel. 

Weight, 13 grains (grUL 0-04) I 1 „ 

Silver, after SSO b. c. (ahont): mvarse plain; 

Gorgon-bea^i. 

Weight, ISl grains {grm. S-4Sj XX « 20 litrae. 

5esd of Heracles. 

Weight, Iv^O gtmmB (grin. 8 42) XX 20 „ 

Male head. 

Weight, 68 grains (grm, 4-27) X 10 „ 

,, 82 ,, (grm, 2 07) A 5 ,, 

Head of A]>o11op 

Weight, C6 grauiB (gm. 4 37) X 10 „ 

xi 20 ,p (grm. h87) A 5 „ 

Head of Hennes- 

Weight, 31 grains (gtm, 2-0 } A ^ jf 

Female headi 

Weight, GO grains (grm. 3-88} X 10 

I have mentioned only coins beai'in^ marks of ’t'alue. 
There axe many other ooin^ not bearing marks of value, bnt 
clearly belonging to the same series. lu silver we have, 
before 38(), coins with the respective types of the Chimaera 
and the Boar which are of the weight of Attic tetradrachms 
and so must iinve pa^ed as aO-litiae pieces. We have also 
drachms with such types as the Hippocamp and the Hare 
which must have passed as Sditrae pieces. 

So far all is clear, and the coinage of Btruria is parallel 
to that of Sicily. But a complication is introduced by the 
existence of another series of coins of diflferent standard, and 
clearly regulated by another unit of value than the litra. 
As we have in this aeries the same redaction of the value of 
the nnit to half what it had previously been, which we find 
in the series already mentioned, Mr- Head suggests^ that in 
this class of coins also a change took place about 380 a 
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And as the style of the coins agrees with this hypothesis, 
we may regard it as more than probable* 

surer before b^c, : 

Head of Apotto; Reverse ptsiDi 

Ti ft #T wlieel 

Weighty 175 grains 11*S4): mark of value flye unite of 
35 grains (grm. 

Other coins of the same weight, but without the mark of 
vuilue^ are: 

Head of Zeus : Eevi^rse plaln^ 

Chiiaaem t „ 

Runpiog Oorgod : OEXk. Wl^eeK 
0EILE. Enirs heaiH Hippocamp. 

[This coin weighs only 145 grains (grm- 1?“40),J 

Also coina ot half the weight, about 86 grains (grm* 5'57 )p 
Gorgon^liead: Creecent 
OEXk. Mate head facing; Sphins. 

Silver after 380 b.o. : 

Sepia emerging from amphora: Reverse plain. 

Weight, 350 grains (grm. 22 ’(j 7J : maik of value XX, 30 units 
of 17-5 grains (groi, 1-1% Also weight, 173 gmins (grni. 11 53}^ 
mark X. 

Hippocazup: aroiind dolphins. Cerberus: mark 

Weighty S3 grains (grni» 5-37)^ 

The unit in these coins is no longer the Utra of Sicily, but 
corresponds in weight, in the earlier elaiss^ to two Roman 
scruples of 17*5 grains (grm. I-IS); in the latter class to one 
such scruple. 

Ax\ interesting and complicated problem is thus set us. 
In the first place, we must needs suppose that, if the two 
series of coins run contemporaneously, they must have been 
minted by cities in different districts and in different com¬ 
mercial circles^ The first class belong, in part at least, to 
the maritime city of Populonia, which was the chief mart 
of Etruscan oversea commerce* It was in cloi^e contact with 
the island of IIva, noted for ite valuable iron mines, and 
must have had constant intorcourse with Sicily, as well 
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Coi*i)ic$h, Sardinia, and jLfric^. Tlio second bslong^d 

probably to the interior. The inscription 0EILE cannot 
be interpreted with certainty * it was formerly read as 
Faeanlae^ bnt this reading is given upp The coins probably 
were atmek at cities having intercDurse with the east coast 
of Italy* And as the cotnmeroe of that coaat was domi¬ 
nated by Corcyrajit ia natural to see in the £tru$can statet^ 
and drachms of 175 and 87 grains, money meant to inatcb 
the Coreyrean staters and drachms, which are of exactly the 
same weight The comcidence of weight with the Roman 
and Italic sctupnlum would be an adjustment. And indeed 
it is possible that we may here have a reason for a thing 
which is hard to explain, the fact that the Coreyrean coin* 
Weighty from the very earliest tune, never exceeds 180 groins 
(grm. lb66) for the stater, and so is below the level of the 
Aeginetan stater. I have above (Ch. TII) accepted the 
view that the CJoreyrean stater is in fact the equivalent of 
three drachms of Corinth. But it is qnite possible tliat 
some adjustment to the copper units dominant in Italy may 
hav^e also had its influence. 

The Roman coinage does not come within the scope of 
this work, since it is doubtfiil if‘ any Roman bronze coins 
were issued before 335 the »Uver denarii ware not 
stmek until 268, 


^ 3, Spain and Gaui#* 

A few words must be said as to the coins issued by the 
Graek cities in the far West. These, Maaaalia, Emporiae, 
Khoda, Were founded by Phocaean colonists, perhaps at 
quite an early time; though Ma^salia received fresh colonists 
when the mother-city was taken by the Persians, in the 
middle of the sixth century. The earliest currency of 
Manila. 15 the Phocaean ooin^, nninscribed and of a great 
variety of types, which have been found in hoards at Auriol 
in France * and at Cumae. The earliest issues of Massalia, 
about 400 are small oboJs, bearing the heads of Apollo 

^ 1 IIJIVU of ih\i find m ChaiN. XI: (ICS BmbsSon, Traii^, li. 1, p. 1&7L 
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or Art^mls^ whicli to continae the line of the small 

Phocftean coins. But about the middle of the fourth cen- 
ttiiy, Massalia issued drachms of a type which long per¬ 
sisted, and served as a model for the mde coins struck by 
the Gauls m Southam France : 

Ofrp. Head of Artemis. Jiev. Lion. Weight, &8-55 

grains (grm. 3'75-3'55}. 

The standard of these drachms is identical with that nsod 
at the Phocaean colony of Cumae, and in other Greek cities 
of South Italy, It is also the standard used for silver at 
this period at Carthage, and hardly to be distinguished 
&om that of Chios and Rhodes, which was widely used 
on the shores of the Aegcau, or the standard used in 
Phoenicia, 

At Emporiae in Spain also hoar da of the little Phocaean 
coins have been found, some of tbem rather later in style. 
They are snooeeded by Uttle pieces bearing the head of 
Athena or Persephone, and sometimes the letters EM or 
EMH* In the third century both at Mai^lia and at 
Emporiae ooinage becomes more abundant. 
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CHAPTER XX 

COINS OF SICILY, 4K0-330 b.g. 

^ 1. 48(J-^0fl B.G 

Tkb plao of this work does not include an acconnt of 
the histoiy of the cities and leagues of Greece, except so 
far as that history alfects their coinage and their commerce. 
Add as regards the coins themselves, by far the most 
important facts for oiir pnr|>03e are those in regard to 
metal, weights, and denomination. The types, being 
usually religious in character, are loss to onr preoent pur¬ 
pose. Thus there is not much to be here said in regard 
to the silver coins of Sicily in tha fifth century, Inteieatiug 
and beautiful as they are. They adhere strictly to the 
Attic standard and mostly continue their old denomi- 
uatioiLs. 

One issue claims a special mention. The wall-Jmovra 
deeadrachms or pieces of fifty litroe ^ issued at Syracuse 
by Gelon after his great victory over the Carthaginians 
at Himera, and called after his wife Damareteia, are a land¬ 
mark in numismatic history, because they can be closely 
dated to the year 479 b.o. or soon after. In days when 
medals, properly so called, did not exists it was not 
unnatural that at a great time of national triumph the 
mint of a city should strike coins of unusual sixe, fasihioaed 
with special care. Wa have seen that Athens issued deca- 
drachms in memory of Marathon. At about the same time 
some of the cities of TJmace and Macedon struck coins of 
imusual size, octadrachma and deeadrachms, which may 
best be regarded as made in imitation of the Athenian 
deeadrachms, and used on the occasion of the passing of 

^ An iQ th« litri sea itbavc, p, 
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the army of Xences^ Certainly they were earlier than the 
large eoing struck by AlcKandar I of Macedon. That Gelon 
should have followed the precedent set by Athens in 
48D B*c. is not a matter fbr aurprise. 

The silver coinage of all the cities of Sicily, excepting 
Syracuse^ continueg through most of the fifth eentnry 
unchanged in weight and character^ though showing marked 
progress in style, tint stiiTing political events marked the 
end of the century^ first, the Athenian invasion of 415- 
41S B.c. I next, the Carthaginian mvaaiou of 4J[)&“405 b.c. ; 
and finally* the destmetive tyranny of Dionysius* These 
great events have left noteworthy marks on the coinage. 

It is probably to the siege of Syxacnse by the Athenians 
that we must attribute the first issue of Syracusan gold 
coins. Holm indeed suggests ^ that these were struck after 
the victory ovor Athens; but this is improbable* At the 
time gold coinage was almost unknown in the West4 or 
indeed anywhere, if we except the daries of Persia* There 
must have been some strong reason for the innovatioiL The 
most hkely reason ia financial pressure. Silver might well 
in the stresa of the siege be mnning short: to melt down 
some of the gold plate of the wealthy or the donaria in the 
temples of the Gods^ and to strike gold coins with the pro- 
l:^eeds would be a most natural course. We know that the 
earliest issue of gold coins at Athens took place a little 
later^ in the extreme stress of the contest with Lysandor* 
These Syracusan gold coins were of small denomination : 

1. Ofru- H^ad of young Hemcles in lbn> skin. 

lYpA. Feniide hend in incuse s^iuare. Weighty 18 grains 

fprm. M6). (PI. XL 5*) 

2. Oh\ «YPA. Head of Athejm- Gorgon's head on aegis* 

Weight, 11-10 grains (gnn. 

3. Obv. £YP* Head of Athena* fYpA* Wheeliii ineuae. 

Weight* ^ grains (grm. 0'58)i* 

These coins aro of somewhat archaic fabric, remains of 

^ Q*«hkhtt ^iciliens, ill, CIS. 

^ The only Arc iho emrly pold c4iu£ g;li'en to Cumao, aa in Uia 

AqUientictty flf which ihera IA gni?4 dcHibt j And aeziaIJ caiM of Cyraaft. 
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the old incuse square being preserved; but the heads ou the 
obverse are not earlier than the last quarter of the fifth 
century. If at the time the relation of gold to silver stood 
at fifteen to one, as we have reason to thinh, we have the 
following equations : 


18 grains of gold = 270 grains of silver 

^ ^ It n 

® I. ISB 


4 dmclima, 

n „ 


The notion of a gold coinage having been once started, 
we cannot be surprised that other cities of Sicily, at the 
time of the Carthaginian invasion, followed the lead. We 
have gold come of the period struck at Agrigentum, Gela, 
and Catena, or more probably Catnarina. 


Agrigentum. 

Obv. AKP. Eagle on serpenti two globules, ifep, ^iAANOC. 

Crab* Waigbip 20‘5-l9-& gmirta (grtn. 1-32-1^261 ^FL 

XI. 04 ^ ^ 


Gela, 

1 . Obv. rE\At. Forepart of niaii-lieadod hull. Reo. Armed 

horaeaian. Weight, 27 grains (grni, 1-74). {pi. xi 7 ) 

2. Obv. Similar, Ileii. ^nCIPOAlS, Female head. Weight 

18 grains (grm. 1-16). ’ 

3. dip. Fore-part of hridJed horse. Rev, SfllJPOAI«. Head 

of Cora. Weight, 13-6 grains fgrm. 0'S7), 

Camarina. 

Obv. Head of Athena, Boa-horee on helmet. Rev KA Two 
olive-leaves and berriea Weight, IS grains fgmn'Meji 
(PL XI. 8.) 

All these appear to be money of necessity. Taking the 
value of gold compared to silver at fifteen to ono we have 
the equations: 

27 grains of gold - 405 grdnfl of sHver - 6 drachms. 

18 .. £70 j 


It hM been suggested that the two olive berries on the 
com of Gamanna may mark it as the equivalent of two 
Corinthian staters of 135 giaius^ and this seems probable. 
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The tivo globules on the coin of Agrigentnm ere & clearer 
indication of value; it also was probably equivalent to two 
atatars of Corinth- It is somewhat over weight, but this 
may be an accident: of Silanus (a Greek name) we know 

nothing. ^ 

At an earlier time than the issue of gold coma, some of 
the cities of Sicily had begun to issue money of bronze. 
The dates, succession, and occasions of ^ose bmnze coins 
are very difficult to determine. The litra of wm 

the local standard of value in Sicily ; and we might iairly 
have expected to find in the island, as in Italy, bwn^ ccms 
struck of fiill weight at first, and gradually dimjnishing 
with successive reductions of the litra. There were issued, 
as we shall see, at a few places, notably at Him^ m the 
fifth century, bronze coins of substantial weight, thongh 
not nearly of the full weight. But generally speaking, 
the bronze coins of the fifth century, wluch bear marks 
of value, are of so trifling a weight that it is dear that they 
were only money of account. These Sicilian coins s^m 
to have been the earliest bronze issues m Greek cities: 
Hellas followed their lead. This is quite natural as broils 
was at the basis of the coinages of Sicily and of Italy, 
thouffij. tbe basis is usually hidden from sight. 

The bronze money of Himera haa been diseased by 
p Imhoof-Blumen^ an inscribed example proves that the 
coins belong to Himera. and not. as earlier authorities 
supposed, to Camarina. The obverse type of all of ^om 
is^Gorgon-head: on the reverse is usually only the mark 
of value. They fall into two classes: for the earlier, Imhoof 
gives the following weights: 

Two ounces (Hesas), grm. 12 0o, gndna 186- 

Three ounces (Trias), grm. 1640, erama 2o3. 

Four ounces (TetiM). grm. SI 30. grama 380. 

Five ounces iPentonkion), grni.26.53, g™m3 4ia 

SLt ounces (nemilitron), firm. 34 80, grainfl 538. 


I Zur ifamifcuiii* Sfcaipu, «*<., JSST. 
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He observes tliat we thus arrive at a litra of 72 grainnias 
(1,110 grains), whicli is about a third of the Ml weight of 
the Sicilian litra of 218 graiumos, ,3,375 grains. The later 
series is lighter and less regular: 

Two ounces (HeMfl), graj. 740, grains 116. 

Three ounces (TiiaaJ, gnn. 10-70, grains lOS^ 

Sis ounces (H«iuilitroti)i grin. 39, grains 450. 

The date assigned to these coins is from the middle of 
the fifth century to the deatruction of Himera in 409 B.c. 

There is another series having on the obver^ the lype 
of a cock, with the Phoenician letters ZIZ and certainly 
struck under Carthaginian rule: 

One ounce (Uacia), gtm. 3-&5, grains 59. 

Two ounces (ETeiss), grtn. 2-60, grains 40. 

Three ouncea fTrias), gtm. 11-30-S-1O, grains 173-79, 

Six ounces (HemiUtron), gnn. 1410-8-70, grains 218-134. 

Imhoof regards these coins as in part oontempoiaty with 
the last-mentioned issue, and therefore notstmek at Himera. 
perhaps rather at Solua. But none of the Carthaginian 
adaptations of Greek coins can safely be given to a tima 
before the great invasion of 409 uc.? we should therefore 
prefer, if they were struck at Solus, to aasign them to the 
last years of the centuiy. 

Iiipara. In the neighbouring island of Lipara coins of 
greater weight were issued at some time in the fourth 
century. 

Obv. Head of Hophneatus^ Jlfct'. Stern of Galley. 

Litra, grni. 106, grains 1807. 

Hemilitron, grm. 51-6-35-7, grains 798-551. 

Trias, grm. 2S4J-23 6, grains 397-363. 

grm, 17-S1-14-32, grains 275-921. 

UncU, grm. I] 06-6^35, grains 171-129. 

Hero the litra is somewhat heavier, about half the normal 
Weight of grains. 

Thus the highest weight which we find for the litra in 
Sicily In the fifth and fourth centuries is only half of the 
normal weight, Bat coins so heavy are exceptional; and 
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W 0 find in the fifth century at many or meet of the cities 
of Sicily small bronze coins bearing marks of value, but of 
quite irregular and merely oonventional weight. Among 
the earliest of these appear to be the ccina of Rhegiutn.^ 
Obi\ Lion's scalp. Re®, RECINON. One globule. 

ii RtfF* RE. 

These appear to be imeiae: the letters of the inscriptions 
appear to show that they were struck before 415 s. o. 

A few years later we have at Syracuse— 

Obv. ZYPA* Female head. ltd}. Cuttle-fish : marks of value« 
Trias. Weighty 62-44 gralna (gnu, 4'01-^'85). 

The date of these coins is about the time of the Atheuiau 
expedition i and it h not unnatural to connect them with it. 

In search of an explanation we turn to the coins of 
Athens, and we find that at that city, as alrea^ly shown,^ 
there were current at the time of the capture of the city* 
406-393 B.Ci, bronze coins issued to take the place of the 
silver, each bronze coin corresponding in type to a denomi¬ 
nation of the silver, and evidently passing aa 'money of 
necessity \ It wmuH be natural to suppose that the same 
thing may have happened in Sicily at the time of the 
Atheman invasion. Syracuse, however, does not stand 
alone : a number of the cities of Sicily issued bronze coma 
of light weight, bearing marks of value, towards the end of 
the fifth century. I add a list of some of these: 

Agrigenttim. The typ® are: on the obverse, Eagle holding 
hare or fish ; on the reverse, Crnb. 

Hemilitron. Weight, 359-205 gmins (gnn. 23'26-13*281 l 
TrLiS (three ounces). Weight, 165-60 gradna (grm, 10*69-3 88), 
Hexas (two ounces). Weight, 1B2-10S grains (grm. 6"55-"6'67J. 
Uncifl- Weight, 64-63 grainB (gtm. 4T4-343). 

Camarina. Types t on the obverse, Gorgen'B bead j on the 
reverse, Owl with lizard. 

TrUs. Weighty 65-49 grains (grm. 4'21”3*l'r|. 

Uucia. Weight, 20-14 grains (grm. l*39-0'90). 

I JT. IMy, pi S7S ; iBisJ. od. p. 110. 
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Types: oa obTeree, Head of riTer-god j on revoraa, Btill. 
Trios. Weight, 73-4S grains (grin. 4’72-3*l]). 

Uncia. Weight, 15 graina (gnu. 0-97 Jl 

Himerft. Types : on theobvsise, Male figure on goat i on the 
reverse, Nike holding aplustre. 

Hemilitron. Weight, 102-91 gmine ferm. 6 ■30-5*89). 

Trias. Weight, 36 groins (grai. 2-33). 

Hessa. Weight, 35 grains (gim 2'23). 

Roll n '1 fl Types: on the obverse Head of rivergod j on the 

reTerae^ Salmon leaf. 

Trias. Weight, 1S8 grains (grm, B^4>. 

The natural auppc^ition would be that most of these coma 
were struck at the time of the Carthaginian invasion, during 
which the issuing cities perished. The example, however, 
was followed by cities which did not fall into the hands of 
the Carthaginians: 

Segesta. Types! on the obverse. Head of Segeata; on the 
neverse^ Hound- 

Tetras. Weight, 132-97 grains (grm. 8-55-6'2S). 

Hexas. Weigh t, 113 -43 grsins (grm. 733-2 *78), 

And the Carthaginians theniBelveu seem to have imitated 
the procedure: 

Solxta Types: on the obverse, Head of Heracles \ on the 
reverse, Crayfieh, 

HeinilitMn. Weight, 116-114 grains (gini. 7-61-7 '38). 
Trias, Weight, 69 grains (grm. 4‘47). 

It is to be observed that some of the Sicilian cities had 
been in the habit of issuing very small coins in silver, 
bearing marks of value; for example, we find 
Leontiiii. 

Obv. Lion’a head, J?«. Barleycorn, 

Hemilitron. Weight, 5“8 grains (grm. 0-37), 
Pentordiion. Weight, 4 grains (grm. 0*36). 

Heias. Weight, 1 ‘4 grains (grm. 0‘09). 

Ms&sana- 

CJin?- Haro running. ME in wreath- 

Hemilitron. Weight, 4-2 grains (gnu. 0 27). 
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Obu. Fore-part of bound. Siti. £ErE. 

JEIeinilitron. TrVBigbt, i'5 grains (grot. 0'29). 

Ofri'. Head of hound. lice- ETEiTA, 

Hexas. Weight* 21 grains (gTci- 0*13). 

Bryx.^ 

Obir*. Fore-part of hoimd. Jtco. EPV and H, 

Hetnilitron. Weight* 6'6 giaina (grni> O'43). 

Bhogium. 

Obv- Fore-part of hare. See. Twoglohulea. 

Heias. Weight, 2'8 graina (grin, O'lS). 

Syracuso. 

0&(!i Femnle head. Sce. Chittlo'fi.sh. 

Trias. Weight, 28 grains (grai. O'lS). 

These coins are parallel to the smail silver pieces of Athens, 
where, however, we have distinctive types and not marks of 
value to indicate the denominations Athens substituted 
for these, bronze coins of the same types in the last years of 
the Peloponnesian War: the cities of Sicily substituted for 
their silver, bronze coins with similar marks of value, but of 
very small intrinsic worth, in the stress which came on them 
in the last years of the fifth century. 


§ 3. 406-330 B.o. 

The coinage issued for Syracuse by the Tyrant Dionysius 
is interesting for many reasons. It is of great beautyt and 
of an unusual character j and since we are able to determine 
many points in regard to it| it thrown light on the whole 
system of coinage among the Greeks. It has been made the 
subject of careful study. Eist by Mr. Head* and then by 
Sir Arthur Evans.* Evans's treatment is marked by foil 
knowledge and historic method, and is a model of successful 
resaaich. 


1 Kitm. Otnn^ 

* tfsfefllf, ilf, ^ 23*1 SjfraiwMW JfnirtJSi®™, 1802 j ttim. 
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As all the gr&at cities of Sicily, except Syractise, had been 
either destroyed or much iinpoveriahed by the military 
expeditions of the Carthaginians and Dionysiii 3 + before 
395 fi.c., it would be natural to expect that after that date 
Dionysius's rule would be marked by a great mtte of Syra¬ 
cusan money. Until Fvans wrote, numismatista had supposed 
this to be the case, but this opinion must now be modified. 
Undoubtedly Dionysius required for his fiecfc and the mer- 
oenaries whom he collected from Greece, Italy, and Spam, 
a great deal of currency of some sort ■ but he seems largely 
to have used existing coin. 

The years immediately aflor the Athenian repulse from 
Syracuse had been years of extraordinary activity in the 
mints ol Siciiy+ At all the great cities^ Syracuse, Agri- 
geutum, Gala, Selinus, Mess«ina^ and the rest, we find a 
plentiful iseue of beautiful fcetradmchms, tbe style of which 
matures with exiraordinaiy rapidity* At Syracuse we have 
in addition two new phenomena. The great decadrachms 
by Kim on and Kvaenetua were in a special sense a trophy 
of the victory over Athens. {TL XI. o.) They were prob- 
ably given as prizes at the Assiuarian games, established 
in memory of the capture of the Athenian army near the 
river Assinarus. Syracuse also began to issue gold coins. 
The earliest of these, almost contemporary with the gold 
coins of Gela and Agrigentum, have alimdy been mentioned. 
Not much later, and certainly contemporary with tha deca- 
drachms, were the following gold coins : 

1. Obv. Head of Arethuaa. Hev. Heracles strangling lion. 

Probably by Kimoii*^ Weight, Wgraids (grm, 5'83). 

2. Obv. Young malo head (perhaps Aseinania). Rev. Free 

horae. Weight, grains (gnn. 

3. Obf\ Female head. Her. Trident betAveeu dolphinSp Weight, 

20'5 graiTii^ (grm. 

Mr, Head, considering that at the time gold was fifteen 
times as valuable as silver^ equates coins 1 and 2 respec* 
tively with 1,35(1 and 675 grains of silver (gnn. 87^7,43-73), 


* Heftd, Cpinsjfe (^Sifracuie, 
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that is with two and one silver decadrachms. This relation 
may be regarded as proved by the fact that a gold com of 
the first kind in the Grean Collection * bears two globules as 
a mark of value. This also confirma the value above given 
to the small gold coins of Sicily* Coin Na 3 ia probably 
equivalent to a tetradrachm. 

DionyainSj when he oame into power, no doubt continued 
the issue of the gold coins and of the decadrachms* But it 
is a remarkable &otT fir$t establiahed by Evans^ that he 
struck very fewtetradrachms ; indeed, Evana maintains that 
he struck none at all after 4<X) B.c, * The prolific tetradrachm 
coinage of Syraense suddenly breaks off about the end of the 
fifth century* It may indeed be confidently stated, extra- 
ordinaiy aa the phenomenon may appear, that no tetra^ 
drachma or silver pieces of smaller denomination are known 
of this period as late in style as the pentekot^tnlitra of 
Evaenetos^ which seem to have formed the sole silver 
coinage of Dionysius during a great part of his reign. In 
the great hoards of the period that from time to time have 
come to light on Sicilian soil, fi-eshly struck pentekontalitra 
or *VmedaIlions*' have been found in a^ociation with Syra¬ 
cusan tetradrachms of earlier atyle+ and showing traces of 
wear, though newly coined p^ga$l of Corinth and her 
colonies^ and brilliant tetradraohma of the Carthaginian 
camp-cainagOr aecompanied the same deposits/* I think, 
with Holm, that this statement is slightly beyond the 
mark, and that some tetradraehms of as late a date as 
385 B*o. are known; but broadly put the assertion seems 
incontestable. 

Dionysius is credited by ancient historianiS, notably by 
Aristotle and DiodoruSp with extreme cruelty and effrontery 
in his methods of extorting from the people of Syracuse the 
great sums of money which he required to maintain his 
army and his fleet. As a palliation we must obser^^e that if 
Dionpius had not in one way or another procured the 
means to pay his mercenaries^ the Carthaginians would 

^ /InfliuiirV di IS^ES, PI. IIL 

^ Etiuia, in Frw.'iiuin^H Sv, p. 2S5. 
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cartainlj'^ have sacked Syracuse, as they sacked Sdinus atid 
AgrigentmacL Of the varions operations of fraud and force 
with which he is creditedp 1 need refer only to two, which 
may probably have left traces on the coins. In the first 
place we have oEtant evidence that he debased the currency, 
in the form of a bronsie coin of the exact type of a deea- 
drachm^ and plated with tin^ which has been published by 
EvanSj^ who brings this official tbrgery into connexion 
with the statements of Aristotle* and Julius Pollux® that 
Dionysius, being in a strait for money, forced upon hia 
creditors tin coins of the nominal value of four draohmaep 
but really only worth one* No coins of this time in tin are 
knownt but in the coin cited we have a bronze coin plated 
with tin, Two difficulties^ however, beset the proposed 
explanation. In the first placCp the coin is not a tetra- 
drachm but a deoadrachm; and lii the second place, it is 
not worth so much as a drachm. It is tLerefore better to 
regard Evanses coin as a base oiHcial imitation of a silver 
decadruchm. The expedient of issuing a certain number of 
plated coins, mixed in with the ordinary productions of the 
mint, was not nnknown to tlie Boman moneyars* And we 
have an earlier example of it in the coinage struck by 
Themistocles at Magnesia.'* 

Aristotle in his Oeconomca (ii. !^0) also mys that on one 
Occasion Dionysius, having borrowed money from the 
citizenSp conntermarked the coins in euch a way as to 
double their value as currency, and repaid the debt with 
such coins, thus actually paying only half what he borrowed^ 
As the extant coins of Syracuse bear no mark of such 
restriking or oonntarmarking, we may be iilmost sure that 
Aristotle or hig authority has somewhat miatinderstood the 
transaction, I think that Evans is right in bringing into 
connexion with it another passage of Aristotle prosorved by 
Julius Pollux,® which states that/whoreae the earlier talent 
of Sicily was equal to 34 nnmmi, the later talent was equal 

' jr™, ca™, 1S9*, j>. 219; PI, Vtll, 1. 

< Oti£iitu li. 20. 

^ AboVi^^Chap. XIV, 
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only to 12 mnnini- This shows that at some which 
time is very likely to bo the reign of Diojiyaius^ the Talue 
of tho talent was diminished by half. Originally, we 
know from the inscription of Tanromenium,^ the talent was 
of 120 litraje ; and Evans has shown that the nummus was of 
5 Ktrae^ or of the value of an Attic drachm, and not, as had 
been supposed on the authority of Pollns* of the value of 
a litra. 

The hoards of coinSj buried during the reign of DLonysins, 
which have been discovered e.'cplain in some degree the 
gaps in his own coinage. From these * it appears that the 
silver currency of the Sicilian cities was at this time sup¬ 
plied more and more by imported pega^ of Corinth and lier 
Adriatic colonies. In the West Sicilian hoard * (of about 
400 D.C.), 'the early didrachms (tridrachms) of Lenkas were 
numerously represented. In the great Naxos hoard" (of 
about 410 B. c.), ' these pega^i already occurred in consider¬ 
able abundance. Add to these a copious supply of Athenian 
tetradrachms of early style, and, later^ the abundant Siculo- 
Punic coinage, and it will be seen that, without drawing on 
native Hellemo sourceSt there was no dearth of silver cur¬ 
rency at this time in Sicily/ ® In these same finds are also 
many Syracusan d&eadrachma+ and abundant tetradrachms 
issued by the other cities of Sicily before their destruction. 

If as is probable, the reduction in the value of the talent 
te half took place in the time of Dionysius, that talent, 
having before been of the value of six tetradrachms, would 
later be only of the value of three tetrad rachm^ or six Cori n¬ 
thian peguAi, If Dionysius borrowed talents of the former 
value, and repaid them with talents of the reduced valuet 
it would account for the statement of Aristotle. And the 
obscure statement as to the fresh type or countermark may 
be readily explained if the Corinthian pega^i became the 
main coinage in place of the old tetradrachms. It even 
appears probable that Dionysius did not content himaelf 
with using the pegaJi'i of Corinth, but struck imitations of 
them himself. 

1 0. /, 0. 41. * EvAn% S^raoiMii JfedialfiMU, p. 1^1. 
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The earliest coins of Corinthian types struck at Syracuse 
ar* the following: 

Obv. PegBsuB to loft. tYPAKOtlON. Melineted hea<3 af 

Atheoa to right. Stator. 

Little later in style are another series in whiok the inscrip- 
tion ends with flN instead of ON (PL XI. 10). 

The Padre Homano long ago suggested that the former 
class of these coins was issued in the time of Bion^ 357 u.c.^ 
Mr. Head, Mr. Hill, and Sir A. Evam all assign the former 
class to the time of Dion, the latter to the time of Timoleon^ 
346 ii.a* M- Six, however, preferred for class I an earlier 
datOj that of Dionysius I, and found their occasion in the 
foundation by that tyrant of the cities of Issa and Lisaua 
on the Illyrian coast, which inight bring Syracuse into the 
circle of Corinthian commerce. 

To this last argument we cannot attach very much Talue, 
since the cosst of Dlyria was more dominated by the com¬ 
merce and the coins of Coroyra than by those of Oorinth. 
The colonies of Dyrrhachium and ApoUonia made their 
is.^ues of coins at this time uniform with those of the 
former, not those of the latter, city. But there are serious 
reasons for thinking that after all Six was right, and that 
Dionysius may have struck the earliest Pegasus coins. 

It is difRcnlt to find a reason for which Dionysius should 
l>a supposed to have imported coins from Corinth instead 
of striking them himself Nor is it any argument against 
the attribution to Dionj^aius that tho coiua under considera¬ 
tion do not bear his name or signet | for the same thing 
is to be observed in smse of the decadrachms, which were 
confessedly issued by Dionysius* 

Sir A. Evans, as we have seen, does not give these coins 
to Dionysius but to Dion, Tlie chief i™sou which he 
adduces for this attribution is the existence of closely 
parallel coins also of Corinthian types, bearing the inscrip- 

^ moTuie SKpale in StnVi'd, p. 
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tion A EO NT IN 0 N, Dion having been closely oonneob^ with 
Leontmi. But it may bo lepliod that Dionysius was still 
more closely connected with that city^ which, in tact, he 
ref bunded aud peopled with hia merceuariea Contem¬ 
porary with these struck at S^yracuse and Leontmi 

are the rare Corinthian staters of Terina/ having on the 
obverse the mortogrflin “E. Terina was closely connected 
with Dionysius and dependent on him.* Dion had no 
special eonneicioiL with Corinth, and I know of no reason 
why he should have used the typ&a of that city. The only 
coins known to have l>een issued under his authority bear 
the types of Zacynthus. I am therefore disposed to prefer 
the attribution to Dionysius. 

The somewhat later Pegasus coins with the mseription 
CYI^AKO^IIIN are imiversally attributed to the time of 
Timoleon. And this is most reasonable: Tlmoleon was 
a citizen of Corinth, sent by that city to the help of the 
people of S3Tacuse when they were in great straitjg. In 
other corns of the time of Tlmoleon Corinthian Influence 
maj" he traced. But it is unlikely that the Corinthian 
influence began in his time. From the time of the dis¬ 
astrous Athenian expedition against Syracuse^ the influence 
of Athens and the Athenian owls came to an end in Sicilj"* 
Corinth, as the chief commercial city of the Peloponnesian 
allies, would naturally take her place. The tetradrachm 
ceased to be struck. The silver decadrachm, and experi¬ 
mental coins in gold, silver, and bronze, arranged on the 
basis of the litrs of 13-5 grains, took the place of the regular 
4, 2, and I dmehm issues. The very fact that in the time 
of their distress the S^'^raettsans applied to Corinth for aid 
is in itself eloquent 

A coin has been published of Corinthian typeSj having 
beneath the Pegastis Carthaginian letters which appear to 
stand for the name of Eryx.^ As most of these Punic 

^ Kvbhim in JV™, eSron,, p. Stt; FI, IV. 
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imitations of Greek issues belong to the time of Dionysius, 
a fresh argument is fimished for the Dionysian date of the 
earliest Sicilian coins of these types. 


The abundant and remarkable coinage of pale gold or 
electmRi which in the middle of the fourth century makes 
its appearance at Syracuse, haa been given by Homano, Six, 
and Holm to the time of Dion. It presents ns with an 
entirely fresh set of types, among which the head and 
attributes of Apollo are conspicuous; 

1. Obv. Head of Apollo. Jtei\ Head of Artemis. {PL 3tl. IL) 

2. O&r. „ „ Jtcv, Tripod. 

3. 05y. „ » Lyre. 

4> Female head. Iltv. Cuttte.fish. 

The weights are as follows : 

1. 113'6 grains {grm. 7*38) = 100 silver Utrae of 13*5 grains 

(gmi, 0*86). 

2. 603 grains fgrm. 3’64) = 50 silver litrae of 13*6 grains 

(gnti. 0’86). 

S. 38*0 graine (gnu. 1*82) = 25 silver Utrae of 13’6 grains 

(grm. 0*86). 

4. 113 grains (grm. 0'72) = 10 silver Utrae of 13’B grains 

(grm. 0*88). 

This gives a proportionate value of electrum to stiver of 
twelve to one. It appears that in the time of Dion, and 
down to the great issues of gold coins by Philip of Mace don, 
gold in Sicily was fifteen times as valuable as silver. These 
electrum coins, therefore, would seem to have been reckoned 
as of four-fifths the value of gold. 

A comparison with coins struck by Dion at Placynthns— 
Obv. Head of Apollo, /fee, IA AinNO€ Tripod—and with 
the fact that Dion regarded himself as in a special degree 
under the protection of Apollo, seems to furnish conclusive 
reasons for assigning these coins to his influence. Mr. Head, 
who in the first edition of the IfUtoria Numotuni assigned 
them to the time of TimoleoHj in the second edition 
transfers them to Dion. 
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Besides the imitations of Corintluaii money, tiie attribn- 
fcion of which to Timoleon I have justified, there are coins 
in gold and bronze which may with confidence be given 
to his time. 

Obc, Head (and name) of Zeus EleutherJus. Eev, CYPAK. 
Pegasus: three pellets. Weight, 33 grains (grm. !^'15^ 
2 * 12 ). 

This coin was formerly mixed up with the electnim of 
ApoUine types, but it is really of pure gold. The marts 
of value show that it was equivalent to three staters of 
Corinthian type, 403 grains of silver, giving us a relation 
between gold and silver of 13 to 1 instead of 15 to 1. And 
such an increase in the value of ^silver, or snch a fall in 
the value of gold, actually took place in Europe about 
330 B.C., in oonsequence of the acquisition and develop^ 
ment of the gold mines of Thrace by Philip of Maced on. 
In Macedon, and in the Aegean district generally, the fall 
went beyond 12 to 1, as far as 10 to 1; but the change iu 
value would probably be less rapid in Sicily. 

The alliance coinage, issued by the cities of Sicily la 
the time of Timoleon, mostly in bronze, and bearing such 
inscriptions as ZYMMAXIKON and OMONOIA, vs of great 
interest. It was first identified by Head, and is fully 
discussed by Evans in Preeman's //iV/ory of Skit vol. iv, 
pu 349, Timoleon succeeded in establishing something like 
a free Commonwealth of Sicily, which, had it but lasted, 
might have greatly affected the history of Italy and the 
West. 

Mostly of the time of Timoleon, though some of them 
may have been struck by Dion, are some bronze coins of 
substantial weight, belonging to Syracuse and to other 
cities. 

Oltt'. ^YPA. Head of Athena, it Stnr'fUh between dolphins. 
Some of these are marked with a pellet, showing them to 
be litrae. Weight, G30~420 grains (grid. 40-27). 

Obv, iYPA. Head vf Athona. Jtev, Hippocaiup. These bear 
no mark of value; but they were prolvably the triag. 
Weight, 139-76 grains (gtm. 9-5). 
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Otf, «YP A. Female head. Jfeiv Dolphin and mussel. A pellet 
on the Kverse marks this coin as an ucicia. Weight, 62-47 
grains [grin- 4-3). 

The weight of these coins is somewhat more carefully 
regulated than is that of those above mentioned; they 
constitute a real bronze ooinage. In the fourth century 
they aro eitensively used by tbe other cities of Sicily 
as blanks whereon to restrike their own types. Contem¬ 
porary, and indeed sometimes nestmek on coins of Symousej 
are the following of Mytistratus: 

06p. Head of Hephaestus, ltci\ MV in vrrcatli. 

Homilitrou. Weight, 448-42V grains (grm. 20-37). 

Unck. Weight, 103 grains (grm. 6'67}. 

It is noteworthy that this hemilitron is reatruck on the 
litra of Syracuse. This shows how littlo importance was 
attached, even in the case of these more weighty isaues, 
to the intrinsic value of the coins. On the whole it is 
quite clear that though bronze may have passed by weight 
in Sicily, yet when it was in the form of struck coins, the 
size and weight of these had little relation to their value. 
The eoinage foliowa the analogies of Greece, and not those 
of Italy, where bronze coins of full value ware issued, 
though not before the fourth century. Thus the coins of 
Sicily do not help tts to solve the veied question of the 
successive reductions of the litra. 

Besides the electrum ooine, the silver Pegasi, and the 
large bronze coins struck at Syracuze, a variety of interest¬ 
ing coins struck in several cities bear witness to the 
inhuence of Timoleon. Agrigentum and Gela resumed their 
issues of silver, though they only struck small denomina¬ 
tions. We find inscriptions on coins commemorating Zeus 
Eleuthorius at Syracuse and Agyrium, commemorating 
Apollo Archegetes at Alaesa and Tauromenium, commemo¬ 
rating Demeter at Enna, and testifying to an adoration of 
Sicilia at Adrannm. ' One city stamps its coinage with tbe 
word K AINON, new. In fact it seemed that Sicily was bom 
anew, and a fresh devotion to the chief deities of the island 
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arosa in many places* But in fcweDty years tlie enthasiosm 
had vanished, and before long Sicily fell nuder the away of 
a tyrant as bad as Dionysiua* Agathooles- The coinage of 
Agathocles also is chanacteristicp and Evana devotes some 
interesting pages to it* But it falls outside the period 
treated of in this boot. 


CHAPTER XXI 


COINS OP PHILIP AND ALEXANDER 

Tub accession to the throne of Jiacedon of Philip 11, in 
359 n.a, is one of the most important dates in tho history 
of the world. The Macedonian kingdom had hitherto 
counted for little in that hi5tor3''; the reigns of its ruleis 
had been short and turbulent^ and it was aniTOiinded by 
powerful enemies. But the population, mainly of Thracian 
and Illyrian blood, wa^ numerous and hardy; end ’when 
Philip had secured the gold mines of Pangaenm, which 
brought him in a great revenue, and had imported Greek 
science and culture to bear on his rude people, and had 
especially developed the art of war, the greatness of Maeedon 
was assureds 

The coinages of Philip and Alexander reflect the political 
expansion of Maeedon, They are of enormous extent, and 
soon assumed a dominant position in relation to money in 
the whole ancient world. 

The chief types of Philip's coins are: 

Gold, 

Oht. Head of Apotlo, lag reale. Itci\ *IAIPPOY, Tvvohorse 
chariot. Staler of about 133 grains (grm, 

Ohi\ Head of young Heracles in lion’s skim <tl AtPPO¥^ 

Fore-part of lion. Half-staler. Also the quarter, the 
eighth, and tho twelfth of the stater. 

Silver. 

Ohi\ Hoad of Zeus, laureate. Tjfrr. 4»IAlPPOY. Boy^rider on 
horse, carr^dng j^lin or crowning horse. Tetrad rachitl of 
aboil I 224 grains (grm. 14-5)* 

Qit. Head of young Horaclea. Rev. 4*lAlPrOY. Youth oil 
horse« Didrachm, octo^jo!, drachm. 

Also sniaUor divisioiia and bronze eoins. 
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The most notewortlty and abundant of tkeae coins are 
the gold staters with chariot type, and the silver tetrar 
draelmis with the victorious horse. Plutarch, tells us that 
Philip was very proud of his 'idctories at Olympia, and 
placed the chariot on his coins in memory of them.^ 

It is probable that the gold staters (a complete innovation 
in the Macedonian coinage) were first struct when Philip 
gained possession of the Thracian gold mines. It does not 
appear likely that the silver tetradrachma were issued before 
the victory with the race-horse (#c€Xi 7 f) at Olympia which 
coincided with the birth of Alexander, 366 b. c. -4nd in f^t 
there are other tetradimchnis of Philip which may be earlier, 
and fill the gap 359-356: 

Ohv. Head of Xeus, laureate. See, Bearded Macedonkn bcrae- 
{uMip haa-d rai^d+ 

This type Philip may have given up in 356 in favour of the 
jockey typo. 

The head of Zeus on the silver tetrad rachms clearly 
represents the Olympian form of the God. Philip’s close 
connexion with Olympia is also indicated by his setting up 
a ciwular building there containing his portrait and those 
of his family. Evidently he regarded the great Father of 
the Greek race as his especial patron, 

The head on the obverse of the gold staters is commonly 
regarded as an Apollo; and in some cases it certainly is 
Apollo, with long hair falling over the neck. But more 
usually it is a head with short hair and bull neck, and very 
difierent in character from the Apollo of the Olympian 
coins. As, on the money of the Mamertines of Sicily, an 
imitation of the head on the Philippi is inscribed APEOt, 
one may suapeot that the type of Philip was really Ares, the 
war-god of Thracian and Macedonian. It was very natural 
that Alexander should substitute the head of Athena for 
that of Ares. 

Philip seems to have taken the standard alike of his gold 
and silver coins from Olynthns, The gold coins follow 
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the Attic standatdi which had since 394 b.c* been almost 
nnivetsally dominant for gold. The silver coins are nearest 
to the old standard of Abdera^ which had been powerfal in 
Thrace early in the fifth century, but which Abdera had 
lietsolf abandoned towards the end of that century. One 
would naturally have expected Philip to use the Chian or 
Rhodian standard for silver, which in hia time had great 
vogue, and was followed by the powerful Mausoln^ of Carla, 
The reason for the preference of a somewhat lighter weight 
may have been the desire to make gold and silver better 
correspond together^ It would se^m that in the middle of 
the century, at all eventa in Mac&don,goid had fallen as low 
as ID to I- At this rate a gold stater of 133 grains would 
be equivalent to 1,330 grains of silver, that is, to six tetra- 
draohms of 234 grains (nearly) or twenty-four drachms of 
56 grains (grm. 3^2)* This drachm may well have been 
equated with the Persian tetrobol* or two-thirds of a drachmp 
as the Rhodian drachm wa$ equated in Asia. The kings 
who preceded Philip had probably reckoned the daric, 
which was their standard gold coiw,^ as equivaleut to ISO 
X 12 or 1,560 graina of silver, that is, to ten of their staters 
of about 160 grains or 30 drachms of Peraiaiv weight. That 
Philip did not reckon 30 of his silver drachms to 
the gold stater, but 24, seems to be proved con¬ 
clusively by the tact that he issued fourths, eightlis, and 
twelfths of the gold stater. Beckouiiig 34 drachms to the 
stater, thoae would be equivalent to 6, 3, and 3 silver 
drachms^ reckoning 30 drachms to the gold stater, they 
would be eqnivalent to ij, and silver drachms, which is 
iar less likely. 

It would have been simpler had Philip, like his successor 
Alexander, strock gold and silver on the same standard, as 
did Athens, where, the ratio between gold and silver being 
12 to 1, and both metals being stmek on the same standard, 
24 silver drachms went to the gold stater. Had Philip 
taken this line, any fall or rise in the value of gold would 
not have been of any practical inconvenience. The gold 
stater would have boeu the standard coin, and 24 or 32 or 
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20 silver drachms would have exehaxtged for it as the value 
of gold fell. That would have been the adoption of a mono¬ 
metallic currency. For thb apparantly Philip was not 
prepared * he remained a bimetallist, and it wa^i left to 
Alexander boldly to accept monometalHsm, 

The fall in the value of gold abont the middle of the 
fourth century may be proved by the evidence of the 
account of the Treasurers at Delphi^^ In 331 n.c. the value 
of the daric is there stated as 15 Aeginetaii silver drachms, 
which according to the current reckoning were equivalent 
to 20 Attic dmehms^ which gives nmrly the ratio of 10 to L 
The value of the gold Philippi is given in the same seriesa 
of records as 7 Aeginetan stately or 14 drachiiis+^ No doubt 
Philippi were regarded as of the same value as the daric, 
the difte fence bet ween 15 and 14 drachms being accounted 
for by the agh of the momeiitp The Philippi are a few 
grains heavier than the daric. 

These records raise a curious poiutp It seems scarcely 
possible that in the last years of the Persian Empire the 
daric shonld at Delphi have been equivalent to 20 Attic 
drachms while on the contitient of Asia Persiaii drachma 
(sigli) of SB grains {grm. 5^57) should still have been, as in 
the fifth and early fourth centuries, passing at 20 to the 
daric. But wo miist remember the immobility of the 
Persian Empire, of the Maw of the Medes and Persians 
which altereth not', A commercial empire would have 
lowered the weight of the siglcs; but probably, as the 
value of silver rosep all payments in Persia would be made 
in gold except in the case of small amotiuts. 

Two cities founded by Philip, or at all events renamed 
by him, Philippi in Macedon and PhiUppopoIis (Gomphi) 
in TJiesaaly, were allowed by the founder to issue coin for 
a time. The coins of Philippi are gold i^tatersp with the 
types of the head of Heracles and a tripod, and silver coins 
with the game types, but of the weight of Philips silver 
tetradrachms. The coins of Philippopolis are: 

^ RAfU. Curr. Hi^L, XXir, p. 15M1. 
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Obi\ Ile^ of Hora, Zetis Acraeiis gsitod. Weighty 163 

graijia(grni. 11'65). 

This b a didraohm of Aegittetaii standard: the dmchm 
was alsrj struck, The^ coins are remarkable, $ince the 
weight does not conform to the Macedonian but to the 
Thessalian standard. Probably thoy were bsned before 
Philip incorporated Thessaly^ and brought the Th^salian 
coinage to an end. 

Alexander adopted the Attic standard, both for gold and 
silver. The acquisition of enonnotis supplies of gold from 
Ecbatana and other fortified cities of j^ia conquered by 
Alexander must have tended to keep down the propor¬ 
tionate value of gold to silver to 10 to 1* 

The chief types of Alexander are i 

Gold. 

O&r. Head of Atheoa^ helmetetl. Ilev- AAEiANAPOY or 
AAEIANAPOY BA^IAEni, Winged Viitoiy, holding 
pavai aud spari Distater^ stateCj, and fractions. 

Silver^ 

Obc. Head of young Heracles in lioii’'3 akin+ Tnscr^ os the 

gold. Olympian Zeus seated on throne, holding eagle* 
Decadi'acLin, tetrad^achlll^ didna^htu^ dracliin,andfrB(;tioiia- 

Sronee. 

Obv. Head of young Hti'aelesp litv. AAE JAN APOY* Club and 

Iwv* 

Alexander's types carry on the Zeus of his father Philipp 
aud the Heracles of his ancestoi^. The introduction of the 
head of Athena is a personal innovation; probably a reanit 
of Alexander's Homeric proclivities, Athena haviug been 
the guardian goddess of the Greeks at Troy, Victoiy is 
also an innovation: the mast must refer to some victory 
at sea- 

\Ve reach next a question which is very difficult. In 
337 11 . 0 - Philip eonvened a congress of the Greek cities at 
Corinth, when he was proclaimed chief and leader of an 
auti-Persian confederacy^, Philip taking the place of Athens 
as head of the islanddeagne. In the next year Philip mtis 
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5 but Akxauderj soon after his aocessioiij again 
called together a congress of deputies from the cities of 
Greece at Corinth, and received the same appointment as 
his father. Each Hellenic city waa to be free and auto¬ 
nomous, and was guaranteed against hostile attack and 
the ijitrignea of would-be tyrants. But certainly Alexander 
claimed not only the command of the Greek armj'' in Asia, 
but abo a general headship in Earopo. 

The question is whether these arrangements involved any 
change in the free striking of coins by the Greek cities. 
The immense abundanee of the gold and silver coins of 
Philip and Alexander shows that in practice they were 
evei^^where dominant; but what was their legal status 1 
Was the coinage Macedonian or imperial ? 

To begin with Philip, Though he brought to an end 
the coinage of the cities of Macedon, and of Thessaly w'hen 
it was incorporated with Macedon, he does not appear to 
have interfered with that of Greece south of Thermopylae. 
We have in Boeotia a fresh and distinctive coiuHge (seo 
p. 359 above)t which begins with the fall of Thebes in 
338 n.c,; and in Locris a similar pheuemBnon occurs. Athena 
certainly did not cease to strike coins after the battle of 
Choeroueia, nor after the congress at Corinth in 337^ 
Philip could no doubt have stopped the issues of money 
in Boeotia^ Locris^ and Athens, had he chosen to do so; 
and the fact that he did not choose is notable. He had 
lived a hostage in ThebeSj and must have bean aivare 
that when Thebes dominated the Boeotian League in 
‘446-387 E^CL all the coinage of Boeotia had been Theban^ 
and there had been no local issues at the other citiei&* He 
must also have been aware of the monetary policy of the 
Athenian Empire of the fifth century. But if Philip did 
not interfei^ with the issues of Northern Greece^ it is highly 
improbable that the coinages either of Peloponnesus or of 
Asia would be at all aSeeted by his finuiicial measures. 
And the coins themselves furnish no evidence of any 
marked change. We may therefore confidently say that 
Philip's coins are 3 lacedonian only. 
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Tlie problein in regard to Alexander is moi-e intricate* 
The povi'er of Alesajider wm both wider and more deapotic. 
He mmt have been well aware of the monopoly claimed in 
Asia by the Kings of Persia for the gold daric: a privilege 
he would be nnlikely to give up. And be must have known 
of the dnaucial policy of the Athenian Empire in its 
dourishing days- Had Alexander lived a few years longert 
he might have established a world-coinage like that of the 
Roman Emperors^ and forbidden all other mintage in 
Europe, Asia, and Egypt* But his ceaseless campaigns 
left him Uttle time or opportnnity to attend to matters 
of finance. 

The gold and silver coinages of Alexander, like those 
of bis father Philip (which seem to have been continued 
after Philip's death in certain districts), were immense. 
Alexander's mint cities extended from Pella to the Far 
East; and finds of his coins have been constantly made 
over a great part of Asia and Europe. The subject of his 
mints from ’which coins were issued has not yet been 
systematically attacked since L. SI filler wrote, half a cen¬ 
tury ago. Mailer's classification is quite out of date, and 
would not now be accepted by any one. The editors of 
the Coin^Catalogiies of the British Museum when the 
volume of the Catalogue including Macedon was issued 
(by Head* 1879) set aside tlie coinages of Philip IL 
Alexander IIL and Philip III of Macedon and their sue- 
cessora for i'uture treatment ; and the pledge then given 
of a sopamte volume on the subject has not yet been 
redeemed* Mr* Newell is working on the coins of Alex¬ 
ander^* and it is to be hoped that he may succeed in 
ordering them aatiefactonly. 

Meantime any attempt to make a final classification of 
the coins ’which bear ilLlexander'a name would be prema¬ 
ture- Wc can only feel our way towards a few conclusions 
in regard to them. 

Alexanders gold staters succeeded and snpei^eded the 
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daric^ thoagh it is possible, as M. Babelon sitggeatSj that 
for a short time bo struck daxios liimself Almost certainly 
some of the double darics which reach us from the Far East 
\B. M. 1) were struck during his lifetime, and by 

his authority- But no other gold appears to have been 
permitted j except in the case of the Kings of Cyprus 
(above, Chap^ XVI)p who seem to have continued their 
coinagejs. The city of Cius may also have been specially 
privileged. 

But while Alexander^ according to all probabilityj pre¬ 
served the prerogative of the Persian Kings as regards 
the coinage of goldj he seems not to have interfered with 
issues of sUverj but to have left his tetrad rachms to make 
their way rather by their o^ti merits than by legislation. 

We may summarize the situation as followa. In the last 
third of the fourth century^ we find many competing 
coinages: 

(1) The gold and silver of Alexander himself^ whether 
struck under his direction or in civic mints by his 
permission, or after his death* 

(2) The gold and silver of Philip III, Alexander's brother, 
who succeeded him ux parts of his dominions; and (in 
Egypt) the coins of Alexander IV, his son by Barsine. 

(3) The gold and silver of the Greek Kings of Macedon, 
Syria, and Egypt: several of these rulers assumed the title 
King about 306 a.a; aflfeer which they issued abundant 
coins, in their own names, in many of the cities of their 
dominions. 

(4) The continued coinagOiS of the Greek cities whioh 
preserv'ed their autonomy: the issue of gold was confined 
to the Kings of Cyprus, and the city of Cine; but many 
cities continued to mint silver, and on varioue standaxds- 
Also in some districts of Persia the old coinage seems to 
have persisted- 

(5) Coins issued, apparently as a special privilege in 
some of the cities founded by the Diadochi and others^ 

We had beat begin by citing a few series of coins of 
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classea {4) and (5) wkictt can b€i defitiitely datedj as such 
coins give us fixed points for the eoTuparigon of other series. 

raeomap AudoleoUj son of Patraiis^ continued in Paeonia 
to the north of Macedon the coinage of his predecessors. 
He is known, from an inscription^* to have been reigning 
about 286 n,c.: the reign may have begun abont 315* His 
earlier coinage is as follows: 

Ohe^ Head of Athena J^ev. AYADAEONTO^. Free horse. 
Weight, 2CMJ-1S6 grains (grni. 12i)6-1218). 

Also the halfi the quarter, and the sixth of this stater. At 
a later time (after 306 n^c.) we have staters of Attic weight 
with the types of Alexander, but the name of Andoleon^ 
The standard of the former set of coins may be that of 
Philip II, decidedly lowered. 

Samotlirace. A mint which issued silver coin for the first 
time in the period 330-280 b.c, is that of the island of 
Samothrace: 

Ohi\ Head of Athena, ^ AMO* Kybole seated on throne* 

Weight, 125 grAins fgrm, 8^10}* Br. Mua. Proljably a 
didmchm of Attic stftndard which Jins lost weight* 

The head on the obveme ia certainly copied fix^m the gold 
of Alexander, which gives the date. The isaue is probably 
connected with the festival of the Cabeiri, which increased 
in reputation in HellerListic times, to which times also belongs 
the temple at Samothiace excavated by A* Oonze and 
his party. 

ITranppolis in Chalcidice was founded about 300 by 
Alexarchus, brother of Cassander, who is described by 
Athenaeus^ as a notorious euphuist and eccentric. This 
man issued silver coins on the standard used by Philip II 
of Macedou: 

Obv. Sun, moon, and stars* Rev. OVPANIAXIN. Aphrodite 
Urania* Weight, 209 grains tgnn. 13'64J* Also the half 
and quarter, 

■ C, r. iL 3ISj H. cDnvoDliQn Athc^nt hm\ Ihia. Linp ia 

twordiA 
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His cDius, liowever, are rare, and were probably regarded as 
curiosities* 

Xijaixaachiar earlier Cardiac in the Thracian Chersonese, 
struct a few silver coins, no doubt during the lifetime of 
its founder, Lysimachus. 

Obi\ Henil ef yeung Heracles, Victory hnldmg wreath 

ftnd palm. "Weight, 82 grains (grm* 5 31). 

The obverse type is taken from the silver of Alexanderj the 
reverse type from his gold. The weight is that of a Persian 
drachm or Attic ootoboL 

Demetrias, in Thessaly, founded by Demetrius PoliorcoteSp 
struck hemidrachms or tctrobols of the same standard. 

(Mfi\ Bust of Artemis. J^ev. AHMHTPIEnN. Prow of ship. 
Weigh tj t3<5 grains {grpi, 2" 33). 

Lamia, in Thessaly, struck coins at the same time* 

Obv* Female head wearing fillet. liet, Heracles seaterl* 
Weight, 86 grains {grm. 5*S7}. 

The head is conjectured to be that of Lamia, queen or 
mistress (for at the time the two weresn^rcely distinguished) 
of Demetrius PoUoroeto$, to w hom the Athenians raised a 
temple. We have a similar commemoration of Arsinoe, wife 
of Lysimachaa^ at Ephesus. 

Euboea, A district in Central Greece where we find a 
fresh departure in coinage is Euboea. Hiatiaea, in the 
north of the island, seems to have struck coins for a short 
time, probablj" when the cities of Euboea had revolted 
against the Macedonian supremacy after Alexander s death*^ 

Ol/i\ Head of Maenad^vine'Crowned. J?cv* Nymph 

Kisilaea seated on a Gal ley, held Jug mitst or trophy-stand. 
IVeightOj 89 grains (grjn. 42 grains (gtm* 2'72)- 

Head calls these coins octobols and tetrobols of Attic standard; 
and as they had to work in with the money of Athens and of 
Maced on this seems likely. On the other hand^ they might 
well pass as drachms and hemidrachms of Aeginetan w'eight j 


* M, At, Cii.% Qnta, p. Lxiii. 
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Hud tills standard was In uae in the neiglibouring Boeotiu. 
until the I^mian War or later. 

Carj’stus at the same period, if wo may judge by style, 
issued the following t 

Ohe. Cow suckling calf. Jicr. KAPY^TIflN. Clock. Weight, 
119 gtatns (grm. 7"71), 

O&p. Head of bearded Heracles. Itee, KAPY. Bull lying. 
Weight, 27 graltis (grm. 1'71). 

These coins seem to be of Attic staudaid- The Carystiaus 
fought on the side of Athens in the Lamian War.* 

In Greece proper, the end of the Laciian War is a clearer 
landmark than the battle of Chaeroneia, or the destruction 
of Thebes hy Alexander, After that war the grip of Mace- 
don on Greece grow tighter; and it is probable that in many 
cl ties the silver coins with the name and types of Alexander 
took the place of the old civic issues. This may have 
happened in BoeotSa and Thebes ; there is, as we shall see 
directly, some ovidence that it took place at Sicyon * and 
other cities. But on this question further research is needed. 


Several of the cities of Peloponnesns continued their 
issues at this period, prolwibly not regularly but spasmodi¬ 
cally, when they could recover autonomy. At other times 
they struck tetradracbms with the types of Alexander or 
his successors. In 1830 there was discovered near Patras® 
a large hoard of Alexanders, of noteworthy fabric, which 
seem to have been in great part minted at Sicyon, as the 
accessoiy types in the field—ApoUo holding a long fillet, 
and the Chimaem—belong to that city. A notable feature 
of these coins is that two small figures of Nike are placed on 
the back of the throne of Zone. Other cities beside Sicyon 
may have struck some of these coins. 

Among the continued issues of Peloponnesian cities about 
300 B.C. we may note the following; Elis^Zacynthus, Argos, 

^ Diodorus, XVlfi^ Ih 

^ Eftul^p -AH. 

* Newiofi ID JfunL OArim., 
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Arcadia (Megalopolis) continue their previous issues, with¬ 
out change of type or weight, though the latter tenda 
to fidt 

MeaBene, retaining the type of the thnudering Zens, passes 
from the Aeginetan to the Attic standard. The date of this 
transition we are unable to fix exactly; it may be 
about 280. 

Lacedaemon issues silver coins, for the first time in its 
histoiy. Areus, king 30&-365 b.c., struck coins bearing 
the types of Alexander but his own name. It is probable 
that the totradrachms of Attic weight, having on one side 
a king's head and on the other the archaic Apollo of 
Amyclae, were also struck by Arens, though the coins bear 
only the inscription AA, and the portrait has been variously 
identified. 

Epidauxua, not earlier than 330 u.c., issues remarkable 
coins. 

Ohf}. Head ef ApoHa. E. The seated Aaetepms of Tlirasy- 

medca. Weight, fit grains (grm. 3*^).' 

TJie type, evidently suggested by the seated Zeus of Alex¬ 
ander's coins, and the weight, both agree with the date 
above assigned. 

The cities of Crete seem to have been little affected by 
the expedition of Alexander, though Crete no doubt supplied 
many mercenary soldiers to his army. They continue the 
old types and standard, thongh the issue of coins is tar less 
abundant, until the second century, when imitations of the 
later coinage of Athens, minted on the Attic standard, 
come in. 

Most of the islands of the Aegean continue their coinages 
into the thin) century. We have silver coins of early 
Hellenistic style at Amorgos, Andros, Ceos, Delos, Melos, 
Naxos, Paros, and Tenos. But in all cases the standard is 
no longer the Aeginetan, but tJie light Rhodian, They also 

' Mr. ItMilBUggraU ijiitl. JTujfi,, wl. 2, p. 411) Dint t1ii« miy bti 
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issue bronze money. In the standard adopted we may see the 
iniiiierLce of the Ptolemies of Egypt, whose wealth was great 
and whose commerce es^tensive. The islands were frequent 
subjects of contention between the Kings of Egypt* S^Tia, 
and Macedon, and we have scanty ZDateriak for following 
their destinies in detalL 

We hearj however* from the writers on metrology of an 
island drachm, Spaxfiii and this may well be the 

drachm used in the islands in the Hellenistic age^ w^heu 
there existed a eonfedemtLon of islands, Nr^tri^rBy^^ 

having its centre in Tenos. 

We pass northw'ards to the Propontis, There occurs* in 
the time of Alexander* an nnusnal separation between the 
coinages of the twin cities Byzantium and Calohedon. 
Byzantium does not appear to have struck silver coins after 
the memorable siege by Philip of Macedon (340 a.o.) until 
the death of Lysimachns (280 b.cl). Probably it was attached 
at that time to the Macedonian Kingdom. We find* how- 
ever* the initial letter of the city's name, P^in countermark^ 
on some of the coins of Ptolemy I of Egypt,^ which were 
struck at Sidon and Tyre, and adopted at ByzanliumH As 
Byzantium in the fourth century Tvent over to the Rhodian 
standard, there is nothing to surprise ns in this; the coins 
of Ptolemy would run very well with the civic issues; but it 
seems to indicate a poverty, which may easily be aoeounted 
for by the plundering invasions of the Gauls at that time* 
Calchedon, on the other hand, seems to Imve continued* 
during Alexander's time* the previous coinage. In the 
days of Lysimachns tetradrachms and drachms with his 
types were struck in the city,* 

In Asia Minor the best proof that Alexander's coinage did 
not bring to an end the local issues will be found in the 

^ nultwh^ i+ SOI ; Hr U3. 
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coim beariiig the namas of rulers and founder:?. The 
following are noteworthy: 

Horaoleia Po^tlca. Dionyama 337-305 b, 

Obi\ Head of young Dionysus^ holding thyrsus. 

AfONY^lOY* Y^oungHorades^ selting up trophy* Weight, 
148- 1 50 grama fgria- 9 -SO-O” 72). Also the hal f and qm rier. 

Amaatris in FapMagonlaH The eity was named after 
Amastris^ wife of Dionysius of Heracleia. 

Obv~ Male head ill tiara. Eci\ AMAlTPIEflN* Godd€ea seated 
on throaOr holding Victory. 

Obv. As last Rw. AMA«TPI0€ SAtlAI«H£. Ooddeas 
seated on thione^ holding Victory or Eros. Weight 144- 
148 grains fgrm. ^t■33-9’59)* 

Those coins belong clearly to a light variety of the Persian 
standard. 

We may trace the course of the coinage after the invasion 
of Alexander in a few othor Asiatic cities. Sinope and Amisus, 
the chief mints (with Heracleia) on the Asiatic coasts of the 
Black Sea, continue to strike coins atler Alexander j but 
Amisos changes its standard. Up to the end of the fourth 
century the city adhered to the Persian (or AeginetaUp for 
the weights fluctuate); in the early third century it goes 
over to the Rhodian. 

Sinope* 

Obv. Head of Smepe. tarreted. Rtv. €fNn. Prow. Weightj 
36-38 grains (grm. 2 '38-2 *46). 

Amisus. 

Obv^ Head of city, tiirreted. liet. Name of magistrate, not of 
the city. Owl standing on shield. Weight, 22-27 grains 
(grm. D42-P74^ 

Perhaps the coins of Sinope may have been regarded as 
Rhodian tetrobols : the coina of Amisus were probably light 
Lemidrachms of that standard. 

Oyzicus, Lampsacns, and Parium in the Propontis do not 
seem to have struck civic coins^ at all events in silver, 
between 330 and 200. 


r f2 
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In speaking of the laud-ways from Europe txO Asia in tho 
time of Alexander, we must free ourselvea from the notion^ 
natural to a modem, that they lay througk Byzantium and 
the oppoaite Calchedon* The sea-way to the Enxine 
necessarily lay between these two citieSp and gave them 
their importance; but the ordinary rente from Macedon to 
the East lay through the Thracian Chersonese, and the 
crossing between Sestos and Abydos. This had been the 
rente of Xemea, and it was that of Alesmtider^ Thus the 
districts of Bithyuia and Mysia to the east and south of the 
Propontis were somewhat out of the u'ay of military forcesL 
Some of the cities of these districts. Gins, Elaea, and Aegae, 
for instance, seem to have kept their autonomous coinage; 
Gins nntil it was occupied by the kings of Bithynlai Elaea, 
and Aogao unidl the rise of the Kings of Pergamon* At the 
same time Iiosbcs issued some remarkable coins j 

Obv- Head of Athena* AlOAE. Thunderbolt Weight, 

35 gTHins (gnm S'Hifi), 

These are supposed by Imhoof-Blumer* to have been struck 
at Methymna for the people of Lesbos* 

At Iipbeeus the civic coinage is continuous, until Lysi- 
maehus (about 288 no.) altered the name of the city to 
Arsinoeia, and struck octobols bearing that name. But at 
the same time he seems to have struck in the city gold 
staters and silver tetradrachms bearing his own namie: at 
least they bear the subsidiary type of the beOp which points 
to Ephesus. 

At Samos^ after the restoration of the people to their 
island by Lysimachns, in 322 b.c,, there appears an abundant 
civic ooinage on the debased Chian or Khodian standard, 
which goes on into the third century. The coins with 
Alexander's name, marked with a galley, and probably 
struct at Samoa, appear from the fabric to belong to the 
second century. 

It would seem that the only regular coinages in Caria, of 
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the begitiulog of the third t^oi^tury, are those of the islands 
Cos, Oalynmaf Rhodus, and Onidus, the latter oitj being 
practically on an inland„ as the long peninsula on which, it 
stands is almost free of the mainlands These islands^ being 
subjects of ecntoution among the successors of Alexander, 
enjoyed periods of autonomy^ Rhodes^ in particular^ was 
a powertnl state, and its coins glye ns the best indication of 
date, for the head of Helios^ ’which is their regular type, 
appears radiate after the time of Alexander; and Head ^ is 
probably right in supposing that the occasion of the change 
’was the setting up by Chares of the colossal figure of Helios 
beside the harbour of Rhodes, This occurred after the un¬ 
successful siege of Rhodes hy Demetrius PoHorcetes, about 
292-281) B,o. 

Certain bronsto coins* struck by £upolcmu% a general of 
Cassander— 

O&r. Thinee Sfacedonian shields. Hep. EYPOAEMOY. Sword 
in sheath^ 

are supposed to have been issued in Caria in 314 b.c.,* as 
they are found in that region» and are eonjecturally ascribed 
to Mylaaa^ 

Several of the cities on the southern coast of Asia Minor 
continued their autonomous coinages into the third centIlTy^ 

Aapendua continues the issue of the staters of Persian 
standard, of the types of the wrestlers and the slingers^ ooina 
of ’which many barbarous copies have come down to us* 
struck probably by the barbarous Pisidian tribes of the 
interior of Asia Minor. Also at Etenna in Pisidia there 
appear copies of these coins, with the ’wrestling group on the 
obverse* and on the reverse a warrior with a dagger and the 
legend ETENNEnN,^ Selge, as in earlier times, issues 
coins of the same types as tliose of Aspendus, but with the 
inserLption ^EATEIIN^ 

The important cities of Cilicia—Issus, Mall us, SoH, and 

» jVujtLj ed, % p, 
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Tarsus—^whence had been issued great quantities of silver 
sUtois of Persian standard by the authority of Persian 
satraps, aeem to have, into the third century, continued 
their civic issues. These bear, on the obverse, the name of 
Heal of Tarsus, with his dgure seated; on the reverse. Lion 
killing bull, above city-wall, or, Bust of Athena facing, The 
initials of the four cities, 1 M £ and T, appear on the 
separate issues. From the destruction of the Perifian Empire, 
places like Mallus and Soli decayed, Alexander fined the 
people of SoU 200 talents for their attachment to Persia: ^ 
probably the city was almost ruined. 

Phoenicia, unlike Cilicia, seems with Alexander to hare 
come more into the stream of the world's commercial 
activity. At Sidon, according to M, Honvier,^ dated coins 
both of gold and silver were issued as early as 327 b,o. 
bearing the name of Alexander. We are told that when 
Alexander took Sidon, in 333 ac., he deposed the reigning 
King Strato II and set up in his place one Abdolonymus, 
After that, history fails, and we cannot say whether Abdo¬ 
lonymus continued in the kingdom \ but we hear of later 
kings. The dated coins of Sidon seem to take the place of 
tlie abundant earlier coinage of the city; and we should 
suppose that the silver, at all events, was locally controlled. 
Certainly the bronze coins with the types of Alexander, 
which were stmek in many cities, would be merely local 
issuea Mr. Kewell^ maintains that the Alexander coins 
struck in Cypnis were issued by the local rulers, in the place 
of the previous abondant silver. But the Cypriote kin^ 
also, as we have seen {Ch, XVtJ, went on with their issues, 
even of gold coins, after the expedition of Alexander. 


After tills brief survey, wo must' ondeavour snm up 
the evidence, though any conclusions can be only tentative, 

^ 
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The cities of Greece PropeXp when they contmued to iasae 
coisSj used their accustomed stendardsp with souae tendency 
to fall; and this was the case also generally m Asia. The 
light Ehodiaa or Ptolemaic drachm is aggressive among 
the islands. But we do not find, at all events until the 
third century, any general disposition among the cities to 
conform to the new monetary conditions established by 
Alexander. 

Generally speakings the ceasing of the current coinages 
in Europe and Asia appears to have been gradual and not 
sudden. The local coinages went on in most places until 
they gradually stopped^ not as illeg^l^ hut as superfluous. 
When, aOer the defeat of Anllocbus III by the Eomana, 
some of the cities of Asia regained their libertjt they took 
to issuing tetradrachms with the types, and of the weight, 
of those of Alexander, from which^ however, they ore easily 
distinguished by their peculiar flat fabric. 

Thus the coinage of Alexander lasts over two centuries, 
and has to be studied in connexion with the civio issues of 
the third and second centuries, as W'ell as with the coinages 
of the kings of Maced on, Syria, Egypt, and other realms. 

The coins of Philip belong to a definite geographical 
area, and no doubt are the state eoin^e of the enlarged 
kingdom of Macedon. Within that kingdom only a few 
privileged cities, like Philippi arid Gomphi, wore allowed 
to strike money. But, outside it^ Philip does not seem to 
Imve exercised any power over issues. But the coins bearing 
the name and types of Alexander seem sometimes to be 
imperial, and sometimes merely civic or local. 

To disentangle the whole confusion, and to separate the 
occasions of the Alexander coins, the coins bearing the 
names of his successors, and the civic issues, would be a 
great task» and unfortunately a task for the satisfactory 
fulfilment of which the materials at present hardly exist. 

There was a great outbreak of barbarous orsemi-barbaroue 
copies of the gold coins of Philip and Alexander* The 
coinage of Philip worked westward : it was copied from tribe 
to tribe as far as Britain. It is probable that the Gaulsi 
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when they invaded Gieeoe in S79 b.g, acquired a quantity 
of Philippi as spoil; and that it was from that beginning 
that the use of imitations spread among the Celts, though 
there was another line of intluence through Massilia. The 
imitations of Alexander's ooina, both in silver and gold, reach 
ns from the Oxns valley and North India. 
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Alexander !, coinage of^ 194^ 135, 
275; standard adopted by. 323. 
Alexander 111 (Ihe Crcat)p double 
dartes of, 8f ; capture of done 
hoards by. 89, 259 ; standard of, 
113,125 ; wide currency of coins 
of* 223; gold coins of, 240; 
coinage ot 422-429+ 

Alexander of Epirus (the Molos- 
sian)^ coins of^ 354p 335. 
Alexander coins, board ofp 432. 
Alexarchua, issued iil?er coin Sp 430. 
Alyattesr flttribnted tOp 69, 
7ep77* 
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AljfEia, reviTal of coinage of, ST4» 
AmastriS] coin of, 435. 

Amuthus, coLAg attribute tOp 310. 
Anibnicm^ stfttcrs of^ S7l ; rtTiTaJ 
of coinage of, 374. 

Amenbotep I, gold woigbt of, 118. 
Amcrioat igisae of coins trading 
companies of* 72, 

A iniaus, retams Aaginetan Btandandr 
263 j coinage of, after intfuaion 
of Alexander, 435. 

Amor^, silver coins of, 433^ 
AmphicLj'onic coine, struck by 
Delphi, 3B, 333. 

AmpbipoHs, founded by Atbons, 
271, 274 ; sold coins of, 277,329; 
coin^^of^^; standard adopted 

An^phisea, kte rise of coiRflire at* 
360. ^ 

Amyntns III, alters type, 32S- 
AnactonuiUp copieii Corinthian 
ccioage, 130; staters of^ 371; 
reviral of colimee of^ 374= 

Andros, coin^ of^ 122 ; coin attri¬ 
buted to, 1 72 j asaessinent of, by 
Athens, 246 ; resumption of 
coinage of, 3130 j ailver coins of, 
433L 

AndrotioD, evidence of, compared 
with that of AriBbDtle, on Solon's 
reforms, 143-143. 

Anlalcidaa, treaty of, 202. 
AnUndtOB, coins of, 182^ 207; 
adopted North Ionian standard, 
28j; iBsuod dmebma of Persian 
weighty 321 ; small coiui of, 32 L 
Antipara, coin;? atl^buted to, ISK), 
Aphrodisias, coin attributed tOt 172. 
Apollonia, standard of, 13Q, 237, 
290 [ date of coinage oft 263; 
sUteriof, 375 ? issues ofp uni form 
with thoBO of Corejra, 416. 
Aradusj late beginning of coinage 
of, 340; coinage of, 341, 34?: 
relation of coinage with that of 
Byblus^ B43 ; Persian LnOtience 
upon, 345. 

Arcadia, coina^ of, 381, 3S2. 
Arceailas 111, kjng of Cjrene, 218* 
Arcbelaus^ star^dard of, 275, 320 ■ 
coinage of, 322, 323. 

Argolis, slandiurd uaed in^ 115* 
Argos, barif found in Ji erne am of, 
113, 114? eoius used at, 128? 


repouaie bronze work of, 204 ; 
rcwval of coinage of, 374; Btnicfc 
coins before Pereian wars, 37S; 
coinage of, where dominatiti 330; 
effect on coino of alliance with 
Elis, 363 ; continued issues of, 
432,433, 

An[iratbeg, coins issued by, 318. 

Aristodemus, coins of Cumae in 
time of, 207* 

Ariotopbancs, on coinage of Athens, 
1-57, 222, 291 ; quotation from 
Bhris ofj 227; on bronze coins 
of Atb&tis^, 295, 290 ; on Athenian 
silver, 337. 

Aridtopbon, on a bronae coin^ 296* 

Aristotle, on origin of metallic 
curroncy, 20; on Pbeidonian 
measures, 112; stateJnents oC 
compared with those of Andro- 
tioo, 143-153 ; on doba^iement 
of coins by DJouysiui, 414. 

Arsinoe (.Arsinceia), name given to 
Ephesus, 43l| 436. 

Asia, early gold and silver standards 
in, 124; comp^wn of^ with 
Europe, 125; divlAion of coini 
9fjl7S,179. 

Asia Afiuor, coinago originates on 
coast oft 67,68; Persuin coinage 
used in, 70, 86, 88, 89, 179; 
monetary art in, 85^ 93, 93 j end 
of elect rum coinage ofp 86 ; enr- 
ifCat coins of, 104; Aeginetan 
standard in, 122, 123* 168, 109; 
Kbodian standard in, 275. 

As^^ndui, countorenarko on money 
ofj 72 : coin of, 180 ; mmt active 
at> 312; standard of, 314; silver 
mint of, 334; staten and types 
of, 437* 

AssoSj coins of, 266; standard of 
local issues at, 286; adopted 
Nortb lonisrn stamiird, 287 ; 
i^lmck on Chian staudardt 290* 
308; sm^l coin* of, 33L 

Asiyria, wEigbts and rneasureB in* 
114. 

Astacus, coin of, 182; drachm of, 
262; isHued drachms of Fersinn 
weight, 321. 

Astypalaea, a Dorian island, 245. 

Aity ra, cettolion of coinage at, 258. 

Athenae Diades,type attribute to. 
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Atbeniftn Umpire, chief eurteucj 

ill time efr 

Athene, vnlue of gold of^ S6 ^; 

policy of» 40, 252p270^ 
fatour? cOinB^o of Qy^icnEi, ; 
^ue^ion of eiectniM coinage at^ 
108; rbeidonian weighU ofp 112; 
^jiXjcriC^ at, etandard at, ; 

i^uesof, 129-133 ; archaic coina 
ofi 134,135; stfLudard! mieed at, 
136; early coinage of, 141-143 ; 
^loa'e refomu of coinage of, 
143-153 ; type of, 15S ; coini^e 
of Feieietmlue at, 153-151 j coins 
of, in rnemoi^ of Marathon, 151- 
153^404; eofonizing activity ofp 
186; connexion of, with Neaiiolia± 
19D; coica of^ their relation to 
tbo!»e of Corinth, 106,197; tetra- 
drachms of, 199 ; standiud raiited 
at^ 207; ailvcr coinage of, 222- 
232; influence of, on coinage of 
Gyaicufl, 237; staler of Cj^icue 
u^ed in, 24lj mflncnce of, on 
hlanda, 244, 245, 249, 250, 340 ; 
exceptional coin of, 250; special 
understanding with Codt 255 ; 
coinage ofp dominates comtiiereep 
277; illver standard of, 27$: 
history ofp M ehown by study of 
coinage, 235-290; gold coliiage 
of, 2W-295; bronze coinage of, 
295-297, 409, 411 ; fluctuating 
standard of, 311 ; fall of, effect 
on monetary system. 323; silver 
coins of, current in ThmcOi 329 ; 
annual change of coin type at, 
332 ; gold standard of, 337, 424 ; 
date of earliest gold statem at, 
358,405 ; fourth-century coipsge 
of, 366; decline of inUueuceof, 
417 : continued issoes after 
Chaeroucia, 427, 

Athos (Mount), hoatd of darics and 
tclradrachnis near, 90, 154, 102; 
colonized from HeIIos, 186. 

Audoleon, coinage oft 430+ 

Auriol, hoard found at^ 210- 

Babelon, E.,iNis^Vri. 

Babylon, weight standards 04 114j 
lib; standard derived from, 124. 

Barce, coin issue begins at, 221. 

Battus, abundant coinage of|2l8; 
leUtion ofp to Egypt> 22L 


BenevEnto hoard, 396. 

Ber^us^ coin of, 273. 

Beriii^us (Mount), siLTer^produciag 
district of, 1S7. 

BeuH on early coin scries, 1^; 
ascribes rude coins to Femlan 
itrmj, 154+ 

Billon, debased silver coins^ 54. 

Bisaltac (tribe), type of thc^ 194; 
coinage of the, under Alexander, 
195; octadraclims of the;, 195, 
196. 

Bb]tnthe, colony of Samos^ 192+ 

Blass, KenyOu+ 

Boeotla^ coins of, in Athenian lists, 
227; coinage of, S55 ff.; coinage 
and types of, after peace of 
Antalcidfis^ 358, 359 ; later coin¬ 
age ofj, 427. 

Bos^rtt^ Persian standard on the^ 

Bouri^ietj E., on Delphi, 363. 

Brandis, on veighUi. of silver and 
electrum coins^ 7®, 74 ; on Babj- 
Icnic and Phoenician standards, 
195^345; on coinage of Cyprus^ 
329; on coins of Cbreyru, 37$, ^ 

Brasidns, change of standard In 
time of, 272 ^ effect on coinage 
of cajupdgn of, 274. 217, 322. 

Britain, coinage of Philip ostended 
to, 4^^ 

Brutt ium, development and coinage 
of^ chocked, 394. 

BilchsenBchtltZr on Greek wer- 
chants, U, 12 ; on mortgage, 14. 
Byblus, Gebal. 

Byzantium, ase of iron bars at, 
120; 6rst struck coinfr, 200? re¬ 
lation of, to Athens, 264, 265; 
dTUChms of, 26$; standard ofj 
287j $21-326; ooitiage of, os 
member of Cnidian Id^gue^ 30&+ 
307; connexion of, with Cal- 
eb^ou, S06, 300; founded by 
Hegaru, 320; later coinage of; 
434. 

Cafianzoj^lu^ L., electrum cobs in 
collection of, 105. 

Cakliedon (Chflkedon), founded by 
Jifegaru, 290p 320; paid tribute 
to Athens, 264 ; coinfl|fe of. 268, 
290 s connexion of| with Byzan¬ 
tium, 336t 303; atandai-Js and 
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of, 307. a2L 3S2^ 

coinagia off during time of Ak^- 
under, 4:^4. 

I^nicratickf, pay of mWois of, 2&L 
Ctilymua {UalymnosX incuse on 
coin* of, 107 1 coin Orttributed. to, 
131^ 182; adopted ChiHn Atan- 
dAtd, 299; autonomy of, 437. 

Camarina, coinage of, 2S4; (fold 
coins of. 222, 400; typoa of, 
409. 

Cambyses, did be mu& coin ? 88. 
CaminjB, retained AaMnetan Etnn^ 
dard, 169 1 coin of, ITO ; elondard 
0 ^ 245p 285p 280; cos^tion of 
coinage of, 250 ; took part in the 
fonndm^ of Rhodus, 

Cuupanb, standard of, 207, 

Cardia, standaid of, 182. ’ 286; 
founded by Miitiades 1, 199; 
connerion of, with Athens, 200; 
Coin of, 260 ; incuee on coimt of, 
208; local i£Enc of. 82 K 
Caria, standard of, 185, 19L 
Carpathos, coin attributed to, 163; 

coLne and etaadaid of. 245, 346. 
(Jarth^e, Btandar^l of^ 221; Late 
bctfinning of coinage of, 847- 
349; silver standfird of, 352; 
gold coine of, 395. 

Clivus, tetmdmchina of, 133; 
type of, 139; ebange^ in coina 
of, 247; reaumee iiane of eivk 
coins, 366 ; coin* of* 432. 

Gatana, tetrudrachms of, 215. 
Caulonia, type of, 201; coin syiten] 
of, 206 ; cessation of coinage of+ 
894, 

Gavaignne, on Atben?, 220, 230. 
Cehren, coin attributed to, I78 l 
C elenderLj, coin attributed to, 172; 
ReraicLn standard of, SIS, 814. 

standard of J 22; ruddle from, 
230; ajlTcr coins of, 433. 

Cbalcie, a colonisLog city , 124,186; 
abounding in copper, 125, 126 j 
early coins of, itt; wheel coina 
^iibcd to, 128, 132,241; stan¬ 
dard of, 143; coins of, in Athenian 
trwure-bsts, 227 j changes in 
rains of, 247; tctradnLcbms of, 
356; resumes cltic iesue^ 366, 
Chalcidice, colonies in, 124, 186; 
Corinthian inEuenco on, 125, 
138; standard of, 197-200, 206, 


270; tfinal diriaion in, 251; in- 
termi^ion of coinage in certain 
cities of| 275 ; coinage of, 280. 
Chersonese (Cbersonesus)^ type of, 
160; Coin, of, 170; coinoiro of, 
182j 199^ SOO ; standard of, 32K 
Chios, early electruni of, 75 ; cetsa- 
tion of electrum coinage of, 85 ; 
coins attributed to, &8 ; type of, 
96, 167; fractional coins of, Sfl; 
tetrobola of, lOl: coin of, 165 ; 
silver standard of, 179; standard 
of, 173, 175, 191* 193. 254, 256, 
p7, 260, 271p 28^ 287, 298 if.; 
later electnim iBsue of, 239 ; 

4>fp fifth centuiT, 248, 
2^-253; coinage of, compared 
with that of PoloponncsCp 288, 
289. 

CUicia, coin attributed to, 172: 

standard of, 130, 316* 318. 

Ciiiiion [Kimon) (engraver), bead 
of Areihuea on coin by. 230; 
dccadrachms by, 4l3. 

Gistophori (coins)^ main currency 
ef Asia Minor, 50, 

Ci^um, standard of, 180| 314 
Cittanovu hoardsp 203* 

Cins. coinage of* 312; situated on 
trude route, S33; gold statem of* 
338; allowed to isa^ne gold* 429; 
retained antonoiaDDs coinage. 
436. 

Claromenae, coins of, 97, 98; iron 
coins of^ 120 ; coins doubtfully 
aMnbcd to, 173,178; breach in 
coinage of, 258; an island-city, 
L of, 311; coins of, 

by OronleSi 616; st andar d ofj 

325 ; gold issue of, 33J, 336. 
Cleander, Tyrant of Sicyon* S87- 
ClearchuH* decree ofp on ailver 
inoncy^H 226, 227. 

Cleitor, stmek cojuh before Persian 

watK, 873. 

Clecnae, beginning of rainaire of, 
978; D^ls of* SS7. 

Clinton, Pimes* on SyLaris, 202. 
Cnidus, nllmnee of* with other 
cities, 103; standard of, 122.169* 
lijOp 280; rain attributed to* 
164; breach and resumption of 
coijMige of, 258, 286; effect of 
victory of Conon at, 295* 299; 
Coinage ofiOa niciober of L^gue* 
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c(^in ofj 305 ] liutflUiCniiy 
or, 487, , 

Cuos&tffii weights of, 75,115 ; siitli 
ccntuT^ coins of, 391 j slaters of, 

Cokliii, inftm of gold frotn, 333. 
Go1opbon« Pfirtian inflTience on^ 
316 ; standard of, 287; 
foortH^cnLury coinage of> 305- 
Conon^ effect on coinage of victoty 
oft 237, 311; bequest oft 234. 
Corcytfli coinage of, 135-140, 169, 
375-377; issued coinsi with Corin¬ 
thian tjrpes, 374; standiinl of, 
38.5; influence on Ill^rii, 4l6> 
Oorintht commoTCial iniportanoe 
oh 4; standard adopted bj, 70, 
ISO, 220 : emplojed coina earlier 
than Athens^ 110^ early coin* 
oh 134-lS^i: dtaters of, 148; 
head of Athena on coins oh 155; 
coin diTwions oh 183; coins oh 
their relation to those of Athensj 
196, l&S; influence of ntandard 
oh 107; coins oh restnicl!* 203: 
early coins oh their effect on 
Italy, 204; stundnnl of, rai»^, 
207; influence chon Sicilian coin- 
agei 212, 21B, 417 ; modification 
of coin types oh 223; political 
relatioiii with Athens oh 225; 
dracbnis of, compared with coins 
of Chios and Aegma, 252; history 
and coinage oh 300-371; gold 
and bronze coins oh 375; redneed 
weight of coini oh 870^ 3 i /. 

CoroneiAidistinctitc Icttcison coins 

oh 356, 357. 

Cos, form of ineuRe at, 107 ; coma 
oh 166,176; Aeginetan standard 
at, 169, 245; coinage oh 255; 
adopted Attic ^ndaid. 285^286, 
29ff; new capiUil oh 3^4; au¬ 
tonomy oh 437. 

Coaperie (Tetden dc k),on Clunese 
coin^. 72, 

Ci-anium* standard of, 385. 

Crates, on firoportional value of 
gold and silrer^ 243* 

Crete, ciriUzfttion of, 70; sfundarda 
in. 114, 115, 286; EOmage 
of. 321, 392; later eoinogc oh 


Crimen-, ff>V^ -n m *7 

CrocBUSp coinage oh 6Sj *5, 84^ 


94, 124; ismea a state coinage^ 
83t 1G&; fall of kmgtlom oh 
Cromnia, weight of coins of, 310; 
coins oh 322, 

Croton, types oh 361 j comi^ 
of, in hoard, 203; coins struck 
in alliance, 205; coins oh 206; 
standanl oh 284; cessation of 
coinage of, 394. 

Cumae, how founded, 124 ; early 
coinage oh 207, SOS, 209; stan¬ 
dard of, 211; coin oh 213 ; influ¬ 
ence oh on Sicilian coinngc, 370. 
CurtiUB, Emst, on coins connected 
with temples, 37, 73 ; on date of 
Pbetdon: attributes coins to 
Euboea, 128; on atatera of Elis^ 
3S3. 

Cydudea {islandu)* ailrer coinage 
in thet 1&4; inbermisaion and 
resomptiou of coinage of the^ 
390 

Cyme (in AeolisX type of, 97, 09; 

breach of coinage at, 258. 

Cy me{iu EuboeaXa colonizing eity^, 
124; typ of, 128 ; board found 
near, 132, _ 

Cyprus, inciled to joiu Ionian 
rereltp 96; standard oh 172, 
189, 185,310,314; mcntioci^ in 
Treaty of Antalcidos, 262; Filter 
coinage of, 317; gold iHsue* oh 
327-329; kingi oh 328; fifth 
centuryiHSues oh 340; Alexander 
coins of, 438, _ 

Cyp^luB, origiiiatci coinage at 
GjrintbH 136; bis staudutd of 
weigbtT 137. 

Cyrene, standard oh 96, 127* 156, 
157, 139; coinago oh 218-221, 
$59-352; influence of AtbcnB on, 
295: gold coins oh 327, 395. 
Cyrus^ the Yonngert coin a oh 
jjay of Boldict* of, 08, 90j 95,235, 
24L ^ 

Cyricus, Tijried types oh 71, lOo, 
SO Ip 332 ; early coinw oMribed 
to. SI; coinagfl of, 6^^ 86- ^3, 
243, 265; late electrum «tators 
of, 93, 99 ; inter-civic coinsgo oh 
102; HtandarJ oh 175,^ 176, 254^ 
30S ; olectruui of, how obtuinedp 
231 ; diachm oh '^62 ; incuse on 
coine 0 f, 223,263; billon standard 
oh ^7; coins oh 
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meTC€;i ^94 I Bilv€r cdiqe: oFt 

300, 316* 

Dama^tium^ coind qF, ^4. 

Pjudwntia, tjrpe frfi OS j eciiii a*' 

crit^d to, 168 E dra^hTo of, ^62 ; 
Qoin ofp 060 ; Btandard of, OSO ; 
local isiues of, SOL 

Barium p coina^o oF, 33p 87j 88; 
board of dancm oF, 90; ii][nucnc& 
on coinago of esq^cdiUoati of, 
200 . 

Dascylluiirp satrap of, allows ii'tor- 
civlo coinogOp 102; dtsc-iiptiOTi 
of, 333. 

Batarofiis, continued CiUctan toin- 
ixae, 314 i coins isBued by, 3tT ; 
silver coins ofi 334. 

Baujrisess reiluces Abydoa and Dur- 
danUSp 77, 7fl, 

Deonrlracbnis isiued In Greece^ 163. 

Deceleia, effect of Spartan oceU[)a^ 

tionof.aSL 

Bfilosv coin attributed lo^, 173 j 
early Ibsuos of, 369; coin of, 
390 ; silver coins of, 433. 

Belpbi, gold objects dedicated at, 
69; eipenscs reckoned in utiiteri 
at, 136 p historical beiriuj? of 
eoins of, 361-383 p c^ln-B anti in- 
sci^tlonB of, 363p 364; accounts 
of Treasorera at, 423+ 

BeiUp use of Ktdei In tb^p 60p 137. 

DemnoeteioD, demareteia (dcca- 
drschms), bi^torical importance 
of+ 57p 68 i lonuod bj Gelon, 162p 
198p213,404. 

Denietrias, tetrobola of, 43L 

Dnmodioep reputed oiiginator of 
coinage^ 67. 

Bemootbenc^j on Cyzieenc ntatens 
235p 242. 

Berronea (tribe)* coIub of the, 193, 
194. 

Bicoea (in ChiScidice)* colony of 
Kretfia, 192 j standard of* 19T; 
local coinage of, 28J. 

Dioiea (in Thrace^ Btandard of, 
1^; in Atbenian tiibute-listfl, 
192; early coinage oL 192. 

Diodorus, on Abdera, 279; on effect 
of vietoiy of Gonon^ 30 i j on Iho 
Fhocian occupation of Delphi, 
362. 

Dion, struck coin of^^yiilhuSj383; 


Influence of. On coins of Sym- 
euBO j 418 . 

DionyoinSp TimotbeuBp 319. 

Bio nysi 11 $ of Sjraciue, gold to! ns 
of, 395; altered value of di- 
drachm of Syrocnae, 399 ; isBued 
coinage at SyrftCUHO, 411-413. 

DraeopTawa of, 109, 142. 143, 148. 

Byrrachiiim [Epidamnus)* ^pisa 
coinB of C^royrar 139; coin of, 
371; ravivul of autonomous coin¬ 
age ofp 374; is^ue of staters of+ 
375p 976; issues oft uniform with 
those of Coreyru, 43 6. 


Kebatana, daHcs found in, 89, 259; 
gold from, 426* 

Edom (trile)j coinage of the, 194, 
196. 

Egy^pt, pOMible source of Attic 
standard, 79, 156| 157 ^ _ use of 
weights and tueofiures in, 114, 
Il5 ; connexion of, with Cyrene, 
220* 221; ancient tiianda^ of, 
346. 

Kion (on tbe Stiyrmon)* coins attri¬ 
buted to, 105p 106, 107. 

FJaea^ retalueLl antonomoUB c^oin^ 

age, 436. 

ElcctTuiUfr vahio of, 33, 34. 35* 

EleuFiB. coin found at, 132. 

Ells, coin® of, connected with festi¬ 
val, 255; struck coins before 
Persian wars, 378 ; new type ofp 
379; coinage of, where domi¬ 
nant, 380: coins and types of^ 
383: continued issues of, 432, 
433. 

Eminaeus, coin of* 272, 

KTnt>odne, Fhocaean coins found 
at, 403. 

Kuna, coin of, 420. 

Ephesus, types of coins found at, 
71, 75, 168; coine ntruck by, 95 j 
standards oL 100, lOL 175, 248 i 
adopted Chian BtandEtidn 299, 
300* 304, 305; aUianee of, with 
other citietp 103: eejns found at, 
105 : coin of, 178 : fall of silver 
standard at, 179; history and 
coinage of, 257, 258; A.^iatlc 
Inlluence on, 261 : coins iincl 
Hlandard oft 269, 290; coinage 
oF, OB member of IjeOguCj 30® j 
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gold coinH of| 33S; type of, 3^5; 
civic coiuofiC ^3^’ 

Epbome, on Pheidonp 110*11'3* 
Epid&u'niQ, coinfl of, 3S0> Icitcr 
coiua of. 433. 

Epiruft^ CorinthiMi influence on^ 
374. 

Erechtb euB, le^emi of* 131 * 

Erctrift, Bcnt out colonicH, 124 : 
coinage of^ 127-I30i 132; 
oiation of^ “witb Atbepa^ 133,143: 
ircrppfliniiiit;^* ofp 141: 

142, 190t ®47; slujwinrti ofj 14« ; 

coin ofp 181. 

Erjchtlioniii& and Lycos, credited 
with Brst issue of coins, 10&. 

ooiiiB oft etaodninla 
aod coins ofp 100. 200,261,287, 
SOS; coins ilmck ivt, 178 ; Per¬ 
sian influence on, 268* 

Frys, coin of 411 j coin of |k^iLIc 
attribution to, 417. 

Etenna* standard of, 3l4 ; coins of 

437. 

Etruriap value of ^fold iHt 
coinage of, 398-^02. 

Euboea, standard of, 70,198 : early 
coinage of 124-133; coinage of* 
contnusted with Peisistmlid, 188 : 
coini of* coptrnated witb tho^ 
of Corintb* 204; fibangca m 
coiiiAgc of, 247 ; federal coinagt! 
ofp 366: later coinage of, 
481 432* 

Euer^tei. coin ftltribuled to, 194. 
Eoesperides, date of earliest isiue 
at. 221. 

KupbroHi Tyrant of Siejon, 387* 
Enpolemusp corns struck by, 43^ 
Eui^abius, on Phoeaca, 82. 

ETOonctu5,Synicuufln engraver,dbl, 

894; coins by, 412, 413* 

Eragorai 1. siW coins OL 3lU i 
bStory and coinage of, 328. 
EvagoniH Up silver coins of, 310: 

coins of. 328 : hhiory ofp 
Evanait A., on ancient standards oi 
weiffbt, 27. 79. 114, HSj 
coinage of Tarentnui,, 20^1 
394 : cn coipf? of Za^nclc^ 29^+212; 
on rsl ief coinage of certain c ities, 
20;l ; on coin of Syiaciistit 280 : 
on West Sicilian hoard, 848^ 8G9 ; 
on the quarter drachm of Cyrene, 
361; on reduction of standard in 


EEmna. 399; on coinage of 
Bionyaiclfl*399p4I I H.; on alliance 
coinngep 419'* 

Yox* Karle, on bron&i coinK of 
Athens:^ 296 h 

Fried lander, L., on electnim coinSp 
105. , , 

FdtreiH. von}* on coins of Cjaicus, 
St, 85, 308, 309 i on archaic 
coins of Athensand Corinth^f 135, 
16S : on coinage of Abdera, 277* 

Gaebler, H., on ccinii of the Dor- 
ToneSj 194, 

Gambrluin* coins of, aftcnhed W 
Gorgictif 316 r 

Gatgara. coin of, 267 : small coin* 
of; 321. 

Giirtringenj Hiller von, 

fhH£» Mfiria collected by* 

226. 

Gajta^ coins of, 347. 

Gatin iSp coins ofj 318 ; standard of, 
322. 

Gebal (By bluH)^earl;r coin of, 342: 
kings of, 343 ; coinage of, 348 ; 
nndcr Persian influanccj S43. 

Gela, tetr^iacbias of^ 215; geld 
coin* of, 292, 406 : bronze couig 
of, 410: resumes silver itaaep 420. 
Gell, coin fernmi by, S05. 

Gelon, l>einareteia (decadrachms) 
of, 162p 193, 215, 404; efibot on 
coinage of victory of^ at Olympia, 
213* 

Geomoti {niagifltTatefl}| coins attri¬ 
buted to the, 214* 

Getai, name of, on coins, 194. 
Gortyna, beginning of coinage of, 
391. 

Great! CollectioDT gold com 10, 413. 

Greece, coin unit of, 70 : electniin 
coins of Kuropeau, 104-108; 
value of bronze in, 119. 
Groenwcllj W., on Gysicene coins, 
237* 

IfhchoTlio, on propoiiional value of 
silvur to bronjse, 110, 218. 
ITaliartuSp aepiiale on coins ofp 355; 
diiitinctive letters on coin* of, 
350, 357, 359* 

llalicaTnassuE, mciaber of Cnidmu 
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League, 160; Lygdamis iasenp- 
tion found at, 

ou becta^K S4S. 

Head, B, 

Hecatoudnufl, coinage oft 303 t 304 \ 
staudarJ ofi 316. 

Heliopolis Ktdri of, 80, ^1- 
Hellanicns on gold iBBne at AlTiens 
291. 

Hemeleia id Italy, gold coiB oL 
S96. 

Heracleia Pontica, otandaifd of, 263| 
S22; coismge of, 318, 319; 
founded by Megam^ 830 j cqm 
of, 435. 

l^e^aea, hemidraebm ofj 133; 
stmek coins before Pcisimn wars, 
378; hlfitorj and ^ly coins of| 
33L 

Htnnion&p_ coin oft 380* 

Hermus (ri?flr)i boundary of TrariouB 
weight standardgp 185. 

Herodotus on the Lydians^6S:_on 
Gygcs 80; on coinage of Darius, 
87. S8 j on Pythios S® p <3n the 
Ionian ifevoUp91p92, 96, 98p 102 ; 
on rbddon, 110; on HippLos, 

101; on citiffli retaini ng Acglne^n 
s tan dard, 169; on the Pcmian 
talent. 183; on gold mines in 
Thaeosp 187, 270; on SybariH, 
206: on repulse of Pe^is : 
on Erythiac and Chio«+ 260; 
emigrated to Sylmne, 283; on 
commcTce of Acgina* 320. 
Hesycbius on iron haw of Sparta, 
119 ; on Ibe Pereian siglos 242. 
HLero Lcolntof period of, reslmck, 
203. 

HIII+ G. F.p on passage of AristotlOi 
145,150 ; on coins ofCypniBi 172; 
on coins of 8e3^, iSl ; on coinage 
of Evagotas I, 328; on coinage 
of Tyre, 341t 345 ; on coinagG of 
Phoenicia, 344, 345; on pion, 
416. 

Mimeta, Corinthian siandaid of, 
169; coins of. 212,214; didrachms 
ofp 215 s didrachme elmct at, 370; 
bronze money of, 407, 410. 

HlppiaSp lowerc the mina, 148; 

coinage of, 158-161, 174. 
HisLiaeat iyjjc of, 128; reraniei 
iisne of ciric coins, 806 ; coin of, 
481. 


HUtiaenSp oocupics Hyrcinus,i 104. 

Hogarth, coins found bj, 75, 16S* 

ItoTni, onCroesnSjSS; on statenj of 
Cjren^ 351; on leo^e of cities 
and ■coins of Magna Gimecia, 308, 
3^; On Synicusna coinSp 405, 
418. 

Holmi, nioneiary conreution of, 
with Side, 312, 3l3. 

Hultsebj on iron bar* of Spartap 
110 * 

Him kin. on Croesean slaters, 37. 

Hyde, sw Yelia- 


Talysua, member of Cnidian League, 
L69 ; coin of, 178; typo of, 2L6 ; 
standard ofj 245, 256. 

[asus, alliance of, with other cities, 
103; coins ofi 166, 167, 170; 
standard of, 100; earliest known 
coin of+ 258; coinage of. as 
member o f Lea^e, 300. 

Ichnae, c-oins doubtfally attributed 
to, 188; countormarked coin for 
use atj 3p6* 

Ichuoei (tribe)t coins of thOi 194 ; 
standard of the. 196. 

Idaliumt standard of, 18D. 

Idjma, coins of, 258. 

Iliesus (river), coin found in the, 
109, 


lltjriai connexion of, with Coreyra, 

Imhoof-Blumer, F., on coins of 
Chalcidicet 136; on iFappf w- 
miluztn, 128: on tetmdmchms 
of Athens, 153 ; on coinage of 
Cerinthiau colonics, 37 L 374, 
378; on bronze coinage of 
Hiui&Ta, 407, 408; on coins of 
Lesbos, 436^ 

India (North), imitations of Alex¬ 
ander's coins in, 440. 

Ionia, early stater oft 69; coinage 
of, 70-42; uniforiu elcctrnm 
coinage of revolting cities in, 
91-1(S. 


Ionian revolt, 91, 92. 

Islands, 6ndf ;n tht^ 165* 

Issni, coins micribod to, 181 ; 
BUindard of, 262^ 314; Ijeginninga 
of coinage at, 313: sllycr coine 
oL 838; continued civic issnfSt 
437, 438. 

Istipi coins from, 194. 
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hLinsT drAchTas of^ S64j coiit^c^ 

ofp 319- 

isMe hy Greek cities^of, 

Gurly indiiee <;oina of, | pro- 
portionEvI v^ilae of unci 

nroDze inj 11^ ; colonies Ia^ 124 ; 
double tjpca in in^ 155* 

JaTneaon, R-, on coin found at 
Vourla, 0S. 

Kenyon nnd UlasB, on text of Ari9~ 
tot1c> 145. 

Koeb1cr,on genuinenees of electruni 
coins, tOS; on a eilrer coin of 
Athens^ 250 ? on gold coins of 
Athene, 290, 291, 253. 


Lacedaenionp coins of, 433. 

Lade, battle of* 92, 96, 

Laeaei, coins of, 194. 

Lamia, coins of+ 431. 

Lamponeia, coin of, 297 ; standard 
ofp 287; small coins of, 321. 

Lnmpsacus, staler^ of, 82j 85? 238, 
330, 331; reiaflal of olectrom 
coinage at, 88, 23'9 ? pri\ileged 
mint of, 93; coins of? 97, 13Z| 
174; issue of hcclae at, 59 ; jani- 
fona bead on coins of, 1601 
stnndurd of, 175; dmehm of. 
262; coinage ofj in 6flb nud 
fonitli centuries, 2S5, 312, 316; 
type of, 801; tetroboLs of, 317; 
drachms and electrmn of* 321 ; 
eitnated on Atben inn trade route, 
383; gold issnes of, 335, 336* 

Lariesa, coinage of, 353* 354- 

Laurioia, silver of, used by Athens, 
103^ 158; silTcr mines of, 136j 
ISO^ 155,222? 229; mine-working 
of, internapted, 231- 

Laiia? tvpe of, 201; early coinage 
of, 2tf3* 

Lebadcia, diiGnutive lettera on 
coins of, 859* 

Lebmann-Haupt, on Croesean and 
daric slaters, 87; on Chalets 
and the Euboic vreight, 125,126, 

Lenormant, 

Leontini, victory on coins of, 215; 
imitaiiona of pegasi at^, S74, 417; 
coins oft 410. 

Lesbos* billon issue at, 176; comfl 


of, 239, 436 ; Listory anil coinage 
of, in fifth cehtuiTi\ 208, 253. 

Letaei (tribe, Lete), 188 ; standard 
of, 108 ; type on early coins of 
the, 106 ; pellets on coins of the, 
189; flat coins oft 198; coins oL 
in itjt-Rahineh find^2l9; cesyi- 

tion of coinage of, 271. 

Leucas, copies uoinugo of Connlh^ 
L39 ; of, 369 ; coinage of, 

371. 

Lilaea triobols of, 361. 

LindnSk eoLnt of, 160,168,178,256 ; 
member of Cnidion Leaner 169 ; 
standard of, 245. 

Lipara, coins of, 403, 

Locci, pegssuis coinage oL 374; 
history and coinage of, 897. 

Locria tdistfict)* coinage of, 300, 


361. ^ . 

Longperier, on coin of Gon:ntn+ 

21^ 

Lyceins, coinage issued by, 324. 

Lycia, coinage of^ 183; etondard 
oL 1S5; "'Babylonic* drachra 
used in, 286. 

Lycosum, coins connected with 
festival of, 38L ^ ^ 

Lydian claim of, for origin of 
coinage m, 68* 69; primitive 
coins of, 72; gold of, 88-86 ; 
Fursian coinage modelled on that 

ofpS8- . , 

Ly^amis (Tyrant)* inscription of, 

Lyeander, captnre of Athens by, 
283, 298* 

Lysias, on Gyzicene staters, 235; 
emigrated to Sybaris, 283, 

Ljsimacbia (formerly Gardia)* coins 
of, 431. 


^acdoualdrG-p on Cretan law ui to 
6 nfs, 892. 

Mucedou* cleetTUm coins oL 104, 
105; numismatic Interest of, 
186; coinage only issoed by 
kings of, 188; hiatory of coina^ 
of, ‘^09-2^; standard of? 312; 
silver of, 322 ff. 

Magna Gtafjcia, two currents of 
feeling iu, 393; irregularity in 
weights oft 396* 

Magnesia, coins of? struck by 
ThenustoclGSp 41,160? 256* 
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MuKus, coin ofj 172; etintljiifd oft 
2C2f S13, 314 ; fiUrer coins struck 
lip 333; continued civic i^n-esj 
437,438. 

Mamcrtinea, raonfiv of tlie, 423, 
MsuAtin^iAp i»truck coiias befoirc 
FcraiAii ’ffiars, 373; claimed 
hegeroonj?^ S82. 

Maifttlion (victory of), effect of, 
on coinftgd of Athens, l6l-163j. 
222. 

Ars^rium, standard ofi 314. 

Rtaroueiot coionLffid, Iftfi; 

standitd of, ISl, 192, 273, 274, 
277. 325 s Btaters of, 193; coint 
of, in Myt^RalLiiieli 6iid, 219; 
coins of, 3iM^ ceseation of coinage 
of, 324 ; gold coin of, 329* 
Marq^QAidt, On CyrucuSp 237, 2^. 
MoBsilia, fonndation nod coina^ 
of, 82, 492, 403. 

MaujjoltiB (Satrap of Ci^iria), coins 
of, 303, 304; stLindard followed 

MavrOgOrdato, on cOine of Gbios, 
86,90,107. 

Mazacui, Irauee of, 314,315; imita* 
tion coins of, 387- 
!^Iegalopo1is, foundation ofp 379; 
coinage Ofi 879, 382^ 883; con¬ 
tinued bsn^B of, 452, 433. 

McgaiO, wheel-coins attribnlcd to, 
131-133; hostility of, to AtbeiH, 
143; founded citicsp 200^ 320 ; 
coinage of, 3S8, 369. 

Megiaie 1 standard of^ 299. 

Melofl, coinage of, 244-24S; standanl 
of, 346 ; coin of, 390 ; silvcrcoins 
of, 433. 

Monde, coinage of, 197,280; com 
ofp 198; bt^h lotwCbR early 
and later coinage of, 275. 
Meseuihria, tyi>e oft 131; standard 
oft 287, 290 s coins ofp 307, SOS. 
Mes&ana (Messcnc), cai-lisr ^nole^ 
212, 217; coins of, 214, 217; 
atatorfl oft 370; eiivcJf iatne of, 
380, 3S8 ; ftilver coins ofp 410 ; 
teti^mchm^ oft 412 ; ebauges 
standard, 433. 

Mclapontum, coins ofp 135; type 
oft 201; coina^ of, 203t 206; 
alliance coine oT. 205; gold coin 
of, 396; broa^ coins ofj 397. 
Melbymnar early type of^ 97; coin 


of, 173, ne, £53 i sUver coin* of, 
254. , . , , 

Micbaeli% on relief in AHnmolean, 
Oxford. 249. 

Miletus, type of, 71^ 199; early 
importance of, 75i 320; rere^ 
of coins of^ 77; coin ascribed to, 
80; Legnn Ionian revolt, 91; 
treatment of^ after revolt, 99 ; 
coins ofp 101. 16,5, 166/163 : 
electron! of, 1<H; stfludaid of^ 
175, 191; relations ofp witb 
Sybaris, 206; local issues ofj 
257t2e;6; coins of, under SatnaiK, 
303,664.806. ^ ^ ^ 

MillinKenp J. i^n, coin pablished 
by, 237. 

Miltiadea Ip mler of CbersonesOp 

199. 

Mindarus, pay of sailors ofp 251. 
Mints, number of, 88. 

Mommsenp T.^ on weighU of silver 
and clectram coins, 73; emends 
Herodot us. 1S3; on the Phocacan 
standard 210. 

Metier, L^* on coinft^ of Cbrthage, 
349; on staters of Cyrene, 351* 
Huoiflum (Ashmolean), bronze luculd 
in, 204 ; metrological relief itif 

249. 

Museum (B ritisb), 

My cole (victory of)j elfect ofp 2S3, 

.... 

iMycalesius, di$tincti\'e letters on 
coins ofj 356. 

Myeenfte, rings found at, 79; use 
of weights and measurei by, 114, 
115. 

Mylasa, capital of Hecatomnus, 
303; coins ascribed to, 437. 
Mysiup coinage of, 318* 

MytUenc^ many types ofp 71^ 72; 
elect rum coinage revived ati_&6 ; 
privileged mint of| 93; base silver 
isauu of. 176; elect mm of, 99p 
233, 289j 243, 321 ; money eon* 
Tcntion with Fhaoaea, 23op 23S ; 
revolt of, agoinfft Athens, 253; 
silver coins of, 254; billon 
standarf of> 2&9 ; fourth century 
coins of, 312. 

Mytistralus, coins ofp 420- 

Myl-Rahineh hoard, OOp 218, 219. 

Nftgidns, standard of, 262*313.314* 
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KaxicnLtiap stapd^td 80, 15"?; 
fDiiDdation of, II &i 122 r weights 
found at, 2*20^ Atli^nian coins 
fouud fttj 235. 

NaujiACtaH, Alhenkn coinage used 
atp 285. 

N[ixos(Ialand), eatly coina of, 110; 
breach in coinage ofj 244; bssCm- 
xdfut of, bj Atben^ 246; re- 
eumption of ooinage oft 24Tp 433 ; 
Htandard of^ I69p2l3, 245; coioa 
of, 212. S90. 

Naioa iu Sicily, didrachma of, 670; 
hoard oFp 415. 

NeaJadriiL, coin of^ 267; small coins 
of, 321- 

Neapoliep Athenian iniueucc on 
cQina of, 164; coins ascribed tOp 
190; coiBs of. 271, 272^ 306; 
standard of* 274, 275; coifti of^ 
imitating those of Thurup 697* 
Neou, oboia of, 86L 
Newf^p ou Alexander coina, 433. 
Newton, C, T.+ inscription found by* 
234; text o f convention publbhod 
bjp 236. 

Nola^ silver coins of, 696- 
Notium, divisioii between Colophon 
aiid,i 259t 264* 

Odcysoe (tribe),^ doininatcd largo 
|Mirt of ThtacCt 272. 

Oeniadoe, coin of, 377. 

Olbia, coin found at^ 273, 

OlympiAp fcstin&l coins ofp S7, ^ 
366; coins connected with vie- 
toiy atp 423* 

OljDthns, head of Cbalddian 
League, 44; ccinage of, 197^108, 
213, 231; coins attribnted tOr 
272; coinage of, oiodellcd on 
that of AthenOp 295 ; standard of, 
322 ; ^Id did.rachnis of 339.^ 
Oman, & W.+ on coins of Corinth. 
371. 

Onyinarchiis, hietoiy and coinage 
of, 862. 

OpoBj staters of, 360, 36t. 
Orthomerniu, coinage of* 357 ; type 
of, 359. 

Orreseii (tribe), type on early coina 
of the^ 106; in Fangoean district^ 
188; standard of^ 193,195, 196 ; 
type of, 104 ; ctoertion of coinage 
of, 271. 


Orontes^ coins of, 316. 

Orthagoreia* problem of coinage of, 
325. 

Oius vall&y, imitations of Alex- 
ander^ii coins in the, 440* 

Foeonia, electmui coins found in, 
105; standard us^ in, 196; 
types adopted bj kings ofj 334; 
later coinage of, 430. 

Pale, coinag# of, SS4. 

Folt^ntlfUn^ late beginning of 
coinage in^ 378; ce^ation of 
coinage of, 332. 

Fatnphyliap cities of^ 132; standard 

of, ife. 

Fandoflis^ coiiw of, struck In 
aiiiancet 205. 

Pangaeus (PangOream), gold mines 
otj 104p 422; silver produeLng 
district of* 137- 

Pantlcaiiaeoni^ early iseoes of, ITlp 
200; gold coinage of| 263, 327, 
339; fonrth-centory coins of, 
818 ; diver issno of, 320* 

Paphos, $taiida^ of* l^j 3H, 
Parian CbrodiclOi historic docu¬ 
ment, 109; on Pheldon, lit* 
112l 

Farium, coins of* 175, 177, 266 ; 
local liaLics of, 286 ; standard of, 
266, 2S7, 290, 312; small coins 
of, 321. 

F^toa^ coins minted at, 122 ; Hero- 
dotns on eolonista from^ 187; 
s^dard of, 245 ; early and later 
issues of^ 246^ 247; coin of* 890 ; 
silver coim of* 433, 

Fasioo, moneychanger, 15* 

Patina hoard of AioxanderSp 432. 
Patraiis, coin of( 324* 

FauHAnias, on dat« of Fbeidon^ 111. 
FansanUs [Kingof Mocedon), coins 
of* 823. 

PcgSJiue* pegosi (coins of Corinth), 
type ofp 134, 135 ; abundant 
issoes eCr 374; io gold, 375; 
current in Sicily* 415,416. 
Feisistratus, standard of* 79+ lS6p 
136, 198, 199; i^tandard raiMd 
by, 186p 334; tetradmehms ofp 
143; silver luities of, 150; coinage 
ofp 155-16L 

Fela^aj imitation eoiru struck at, 
354. 
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Tellfip mint city of Alexander^ 428. 
Pellene, coiji of^ 3B0. 

Pelopidiuf, reconstituted by, 

3o7. 

Polopouuesus {Feloi>onne&e)j Hero* 

dotuii on iDcoaurefi of^ ] 10 - origin 
of weights in^ 115; metal h%T% 
oFt lil X relation between 
coinageB of Chios and, 5S0; 
standard of, 290’, 2^8 ^ coinage 
of cLtif a of, 878^69. 

Peparetbiis, gap m coinage of, 244. 
Pojrdlccas 11+ coina of, 27o. 
Pordiccas III+ altera type, 323* 
PergHinon, t)-p« Of, 315. 

Pencies, speech of+ on Athenian 
resoureofl, 229; effect of hia con- 
qoest of Ivnboa^ 247; con* 
quered Sinope^ 5fi3 - ec^otiy 
foujided by, 2S2. 

PerlnthuB, colonv of ^auioa^ I(>2, 
Peraia, gold of, 86^90, 222; 

tolerated money of Cy 2 ;.icna, 99; 
standanla used in, U8; oppo* 
«ition of Abdera to 191; power 
of, 288p 823; relation of Ghion 
money to siker of, 289^ 

Petrie, Hindera, on den ration of 
AcglneUm ■tandard, 118 j on 
flnoient weighU, 220. 

Phaestus^ coins in Ciete niipear 
first at, SOL 

Pbabuecus, coins of, 862, 
Phanj^oria, founded by Teos, 170, 
Phaues, statei^ of, 

Phnrnabaaua, coins issned by, S34. 
Pharoi, antonomoiiB siker of, ^5. 
Fbaraalus, beginning of coiongc at, 
353. 

PhaseliH, coin of, 180 j intermitted 
coinage, 262, 315, 

Phayllus, hiateiy and coinage of, 
362. ® 

Phoidon, origin of coinage ascribed 
to, 67 I date, weights and coins 
ofp 110*118; wide use of standard 
of,125j 123: measures andwcightt^ 
ofr altered by Solos, 15L 
Phenens, late beginning of eoinage 
in, 378 ; stater of, 380; saspeRds 
coLna^, 883 . 

Fhenie JPbame), beginning of coin¬ 
age in, 853; disUnctive letters 
on coins of, 350* 

Philip 11 of Macedon, gold eoinnge 


of. 83. 537, 570, 388 ; duto of, 
333; isBMed didracbnis. 358; 
stendaitl of+ 388, 3S9; acquisi¬ 
tion of gold mines bji 419; 
eoba^ of, 422 ff* 

Fbilippip begins autonomoui coin^ 
age, 324. 325, 425; gold steterd 
ofj 338 l 

Philippi (coin)*423 ; value of. 425 1 

i^^uoea by tlaula. 440. 

Fbilipp4p^7li.s (GompbiJ, coinage 
ofi 425,426. 

PhilochoruB, on ineltiitg gold Vic- 
teriee, 591* 

Phlius, struck coins before Persian 
wars, 378; coins of, S80, S87* 

Pbocaea. type of, 46; HUndEud of^ 
48,71,170,171+175,176,191+210. 
250, 287 ; alcetrum of. 75, 86,93. 
99j 233, 821; later electmm 
cOin£^ of. 239; reverM of coins 
ofj 77; coins following lead of, 
fiCb-fiS; valoB of coins of. 84; 
Buspensioii of coinage of. 164; 
cniiui of, 163, 167 ; connexion of, 
with coins of Velia, 209. 310; 
historical references to coinago 
of. 235. 236,538; hectee of, 242, 
543, 253, 254; ^ina^ inter¬ 
mitted at, 258; coins o^ bearing 
portiaitfl. 316. 

Fh^is, coins of, in Treasurer's 
lista, 257; hi^crical bearing of 
ooinsof, 36L368 ; small coins of, 
S63 ; larger coins of, 364; Del¬ 
phic in Pcriptions on, 364« 

Phonnio, history of, in relation to 
coinage, 542. 

Piek^ On fourth-centurj coin*. 31 9 f 

Pisa (near Elis), gold coimi of, S09 ; 
struck gold on rilier standard. 
858, 


I, jai^a, rcftctional money or. 359 ; 
coins of, as nieinber of League. 

m ^ 


Plutarch, on currency of Sparta, 
119 ; on coins of Theseus, 142 ; 
Androtlon guotCN] by, 143, 144 ; 
on reBults of Phocian oecuiiatlon 
of Delphi. 365, 

Pollux, Jals US, on origin of coinage. 
67, 68, 109+ 110; on gold of 
Gygesi. G9; on gold coins of 
Croeius, 83; on the word dariev 
87 ; on type of DurdoniUB, 93; 
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on tbe (Udiiiclimp 1+3; qiiotea 
243; on bronze coinB^ 
2^6; on Sig^L]^[ln tnknt;^ 414^ 
415. 

Toly crates, IbeTymnt, 7S^ date of, 
173. 

Fontui^ji Pontic regiosi, standard of, 
17L 101, 2m, 315, 826 s coinage 
of, 263, 264 ff. 

Populonia, coins of, 308, 401. 

Foseidion (in CatpatLosJ^ coins of, 
166,178,243. 

Poseidonia, t;™ of, 201 ; coina of, 
struck in aliuince, 205; standard 
of, 211. 

Potidoe*, coinw of, 107j 198; 
ceasalion of sifver iasue at, 280. 

Phene, coin found at, 77 ; electruiii 
coin of, 98, 

Proconneaus eoin of* 267; smnJl 
coina of, 3^1. 

Propontis, stainlanl On sborca ofp 
; ^^iQiiin eoloniea on, 102 ; 
coineigc of, 264-269; local i^aucti 
of, 286; fctandlini used in the, 
S12 ; hiatoric iketcb of thOt 335. 

Fwpbbj ttrnck coina before Per- 
eian wnn, 373; coins of, 331, 
S^. 

Ptolemy Ip three atandurds of| 346 ; 
coina of, 4^4+ 

Pytlmgcrus, ioRoence ofp 205. 

Pyins, tj|pc of, 201 ; coina^^e ofp 
btmok in elIILojicc^ 205. 

Rcgling, K., on the Ptolemaic 
drachm, 346. 

Heinachp T., on obobp 113^ on ox- 
chango of cobia, 50; on exchango 
value of gold^ 278- 

Khegium, type of, 2013 ^ coinage of, 
in connexion with Kunclc, 202, 
20 h^, 20St 213 i coine of, found at 
Measana, 2l7 ; coins found near, 
369 ; ALhenian itilluciico on, 370; 
cesaalicn of coinage of, 394; 
hronse^ coins ofp 409 ; silver coin 
of,4lL 

Khoda, foundation of, 402. 

Khodes (Khodus), riao of, 5; coins 
struck by, 95; standanl of, ICN), 
122, 285, 288, 346; incuae on 
coina of, 107; a Poriiin ialcind, 
245; L-ondilion duzing Alhenian 
Empire, 255, 256; huilt a uew 


city, 299, SOI; standard and 
coinage of citji 287, 300; gold 
coins of, 330, 333; types of, Si^5^ 
437, 

Riccio, on find^ near Rhegiani, 
369 . 

Bidgewajp on religious origin of 
coin-ty^s^ 73; on gold rings 
found at Mycenae, 70 ; on coSob 
of x^eginetan weight, 117. 

Robins n, Ex S. G,, on new standnid 
of Lyrene, 350; on gold staters 
of Cyrene, 352+ 

Komano, Fadre, on elettnim of 
Syracuse, 416. 

Rome, bronze issues of, 216 ; ntinted 
plated coins, 957, 

Kouvier, on eoinfl of Sidon, 438. 


Sakha hoard, 60. 

SalaEiiiM (in Cyprus), standanl of, 
814. 

Salmaoia, coin attributed to, 335. 
Salonica, coinB found at, 196- 
Same, coinage of, 364+ 

SaniOd, type of^ 71, 97, 2l7t 3^5; 
coin 9 found 00^78 ; s^>eeial coins 
atruek hyp 95; hectae probably 
minted at, B6; stuudani of. lOO, 
126, 156, 199, 221, 305p 350 ; 

coin of, 177; fall of silver otaodard 
at, 179; height of power of, 192 ; 
biotory of ccinagnof, 58 ; coioEige 
of, 248, 259^ 436 j rclatious of, 
with Athena, 949, 250, S65; 
coinage of, as member of League^ 
360,^1+ 

Samothtaoe, silver issue of, 430. 
Santa Maria board, 389- 
Santorin (Thera), Coins found in^ 
116p I22p 168; weight and types 
of coins of, 244. 

Sapaei Ithbe), coins of the, 194; 

standanl of the, 196- 
^rdes, coin Issned at, 76,63 ; ce?®a- 
tiou of coinage^ at. theory us 
to money issuea of, 88+ 

Scarpheo, in KiiEtcm Locrifl, 360. 
Skep^ia, bialory and coinage of, 
267 ; Hlandanl of. 287/290; 
issues didrnchmFH 321+ 

ScionCj coina^ of, 197^ 198. 
Scotnssa, beginning ol coinage at, 
353. 
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influx of gnld finm, S33. 
didriachni« of, 215; ooin^ 
of, 410, 41L 

Sel^, coin of, 180; archaic toitifl 
attributed to, 181 ; active mint 
of, 812; eUindard of> 314; later 
caitiag^ and tjpea of, 437 . 
SeHnus, didroehma ofk 215; coinv 
Of.4l0p412. 

SeltmacLD, on aa earlv coin of 
Atbeoa, 150, 

Scljmbm (Salj^nibrfa), coins of, 
182; dra^m ofj 282 ; inference 
from coina^ of* 269; chants 
standard, S?L 

Sesamu^, standonl of, 318 1 coloa 
of, S22, 

Scathes^ pay of troopi of* 95, 241; 
coin of, 272. 

Sicily, weights adopted by, 79; 
^uboean colonies in J 24; Bplendid 
coina^ of, 15S; Demareteia of, 
162; litra current in, 207 ; Gorin- 
tbian influence on coinago of, 
212, 213; early coins of Atbens 
current iHt 222; bronze coinage 
of* 297; bimetalHsm in, 
278; standard of, $47; hoards 
found i n, 348* 3G&^ 374 ; Athenian 
coinage predominant in* 370; 
pegasi circulated in, 374; nn> 
portional value of gold to siker 
in, 306, 4IS; bronae of, 327, 407, 
_40&* 420 ; Biiver coins of, 404. 
SioypUr modifleatiou of style of 
coins of, 22S; ^mck gold on 
silver stani^ni* 358; struck coins 
before Persian wars, 37S ; coinage 
of* where dominant, 380; silver 
coin& of* 387 ; Altsanders wilb 
_ type* of^ 432, 

8ide, coin of, 132: active mint of^ 
312; type of, 313; standard of^ 

3L4. 

Sidon^ beginning of coinflge of^ 
340^ 343; date of coinage eft 
3o3 ; standard of, H45, 346 ; later 
coinage of, 438. 

Slgeium* coin attributed te, 160; 
connexion pf, with Athens^ 267; 
Atbetiinp typ« of, 26B» 

Sindh silver ^ins oh 
Sinope, type of, 97 ; early coinage 
nf, 171; history and coinage of, 
263*264; dmehms of, 317* 318; 


standard of, fallsj 321; coins of, 
435. 

Sipbnos, coins minted at* 122; 
Atbeniau decree from* 226; coin' 
age oft 243* 246; induen^^ by 
Athenian commerce* 247; coin 
of, 800. 

Side, type of* 201; coinage of, 
stmek in alliance* 205. 

Sii> J- P., on coins from Sidon finds, 
S3S; on. coins of Attic weight* 
347 ; on staters of Cvrene, 351; 
asedbes coins of Pblius, 386; 
aacdbes coins to Dionysius, 416; 
on electmiu of Syntense, 418^ 

Smyrna* reverse of coins of, 77; 
Athenian decree from^ 226; de¬ 
stroyed^ 261 ; rebmJding of, 305. 

Soli, itandard of, 262; date of earl^ 
^inage of, 313 ; contuined civic 
issnesp 437^ 438. 

Solon, reforms of* 143-158, 169; 
coinage of, compared with that 
of Peisktmtus* 15S. 

Solus, coins attributed to, 408; 
coin of, 410. 

Spain, silver from^ 116. 

Sparadocus, coin of, 272. 

Sparta* iron corrency of, 113* 120. 
^6 ; date of silvor isue, 

Spithddates^ coins issued by, 317. 

Stagciia* m Orthago:reia+ 

Stepbanephorus* standard oh 151. 
Stmbo, f^uotes EphoruB; 110. 

Stmek, on coins of Thrace* 280. 

Stratc, King of Bidon, $44. 

Stratus, coin struck nt^ $77. 

Stiyinott (fiver), diver minei on the, 
1$6, 155 ; later coins of valley of 
the, mi. 

Stymphalug^ beginning of coinage 
of, 378; coin of, 830 ; snsponds 
coinage, 382* 

Snso, dories of, 89. 

Sroronoa, on early electmm coinS;, 
104, 105; on iron spik in Atbens 
113, 114; on wheel 
ooina, 131; on tribes of the Pwn- 
gaean district^ 183; on coinage 
in Bfaccdon, IBBs on liorgon- 
h ead coins, 190; on coin of 
Euergetos* 194 ; on slaudArds in 
Paeonia, l9fi; on bronze coinage 
of Athena^ 296 ; on Cretan coins* 


general index 
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Sybari*, tyi)«of,201: coinage be^ro 
destruction of, 202,_ ^3, ^ ^0; 
caiiiA^-9 ofp stni-ck in 
205; bUc of, for new foundation, 
282; coins of new foundaboi^ 
OOOl 

STniCiiB4i, double standunl of, 56; 
earW coins^a oL &14-21B* Are- 
thuiia coin ofj *^^0, 314; 
ifiEuo of, &4S, 405, 400; tarTieat 
j:mita.tiQTLa at> ^4; Domiireteia 
of, 4041 bronze coins of, 40& ; 
silver coins ofp 411; toinage of, 
under Dio^jsiuij 411-420. 

difltinctivn letters on coins 
pfT&Os rcilatiQiiH between CbalcU 
andp 356, 357; comage of, as 
member of Lengiie, S50. 

TarantOp coinB found at, 390. 
Tarentum, types of* 57, ; coin¬ 

age of, ^^03p 207: iBisues of, 
modelled on gold itntors of 
Athens, 295 ; member of J-eague. 
393: gold coins of, 394j 395: 
siUer coins of, 396, 

TaRUB, date of early coinage oh 
313: coins of, $14: conUnued 

emc ifisnes^ 43S. 

TftUEomenmm, itiBcription of, 415, 
426. 

Tegeap late beginning of coiniigo 
of, 3TS; coin 380 ; clajmed 
hegemony, 3S2; iron coins of± 

. ■ IV 

Temewtr coihb of^ stinck m alliance p 
205 : ce&ation of coinage ofj 394. 
TenedoBp coins of, 175, 310 : stiisi- 
dard of, 287. _ 

Tcddb, Btandard oft _122; coau of* 
390, 391 : silver coins oft 433, 
Teo^j reverse of coiim at, 77 ; atakr 
attnbutedto, 31J raigraliou from* 
165; coins of, 165, 369^ 330; use 
of diaclim at, 167 ; standard of, 
170, 286, 309 ; early coinage of, 
190; coinage of, Lutermittedp 
258 ■ 

Tcrina, coinage of, 206, 417 ; ccsssl' 
tion of coinage oft 394. 
Tertiiera,coin of,2Ql ; fetandaw of, 
261*287. 

Torone* coiiw cfj found in^Kgji'pt* 
195; coinage cf* 197 ; flat coina 


of^ im -, breach in coinage of, 
275; local issue at, 28L 
Teutbrania, type of, 315. 

ThafiOg, Parii^a colony int 194; 
standard oh lOG, 15% 265* 2b9, 
270, 274, 324; effect of .Athens 
on coinfl ofp IM * metals of, 136; 
early coinage of, 187-^1-96: flat 
coins ofp 193: commercial in¬ 
fluence of, 200; deprived of 
goia minest 231, 270; drachm 
of, 262, 286 ; gold c^iins of, 277, 
329; later ififloc of, 822. 

TIsobest inscription of, 296; tyjic 
of 301; monnpolised coinage, 
40; standard of 330 j gold coins 
of 295, $31 ; distinclite letters 
on coinFi of 356, 357 aUters 
and clec tnim coins of ^8* 
Thelrnsat cessation of coinage of 
382. 

TbcmistoclcSp coifts of 41,160,256, 
414. 

Theopompug, on Scabala, 190i 
Thera (Santorin), coin attributed 
to, 163 I eoiu of 391, 

TbeseuSs Tnonay of 109, 142. ^ 

TLespi^Oi coinage of as member of 
LeuguOt , 

Tbe^Sy, didiftcbm used in, 123: 
stftiulanl of, 18 h^. 

ThmCOp silver mines of 103+ 110^ 
157; Asifttlc relations of ^104; 
electron! coins of 104^ 105 ; silver 
coins of lOG; coinage of affected 
by Athens, 184 ; varied influence? 
on coinage of 186,137 : Abderite 
Btandard in, 191-167; relation of 
gold to silver in* ^0, 

Throuiunip small coins of 360. 
Tbncydidc-K, on pay of soldiers, 51; 
on the iJelian League, 103; on 
staters of Phocnea, 235; on Cyzi' 
CO*, 2Sfl: on Melos, 246; on 
SamoF?, 249 ; on Cbmn Htatery* 
251, 293; on Athens and Chios* 
252; onMytilenc, 25$; on Cojo- 
pbanp259 ; on payment in Chian 
coiiip 285, 298; on standards in 
Peloponneso, 290. 
rhurii(Tbnraaiu),hi&tory and coin¬ 
age of 282-284 ; under Altm 
influence. 370; conquered by 
Urettii* 394; coinage of aa no 
Athenian colony, 397. 
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TimarcbUE^, coiii bcnrin^f namt of, 
2^9. 

Timasfion, pay of tnoopB oft 95, 241. 
TimeeloiuLx^ coin bearing name of, 

m, 

Timoleon, Sicilian wins in tirao of^ 
SOO; history and coinage of time 
of, 417,419^ 420. 

TimotbeoB und DionyBias, coins of. 

819. 

Tiribosufl, coinage of, SIS? iilver 
money of, 3S3. 

Tifisapberoeaj coini atCnbutOil to^ 
Sl5, 316; silrei" coina of, 334. 
Tm^z itaoi money-cbaiigeiBt 14,15^ 

Trapezns, Btandard of,263; dmcbnis 
of, 234, 

Tricoa^ beginning of coinage atj 
353. 

Troiid, sLandard of, 006- 
Troezen, late Lcginiiing of coinage 
ofi 678; history and coinage of, 
387. 

Tyinnes, coin of, 23 1, 

0 jre, earllg^t coins of, 1$!^ 182; 
late beginning of coinage of, 
340t 343 ^ B^Andard of, 345, ^0. 

UranopoliB;, coin of^ by ALe^carehus, 


Velia (Hyele), type of^ how deHTod, 
46 ; a Pbocacan colony^ 82, 207 j 
early coinage ofj 2Q9-2i] ; silver 
eolnB of, 396; imitates type of 
ThuHi. 397, 

Vourla, Chian stater found ntt 7G, 
77; cieetrum coin 3 found at, 98. 

Waldstein^ on votive bronses of 
Heraeum of Argos, 113, 

beraldie coins and 
their tTOESp 128 1 hoard contain 
in|, 132; provenance of, l-ll, 

Weil^ on Treftiurer^ Li^ts at 


Athens^ 227; on two Athenian 
decree^ 228; on Athens and 
island issues, 244. 

Weisoenborn, on date of Pbeidon. 

Ml. 

West, Allen B., on the Chalcldiau 
League and coins, 28L 

Woodward* on coinage of Byzicne, 
241; on an Attic inecription, 290, 
204. 

Wrotbj ott coins of Pep^rethusj 100^ 
244; on coins of Le^bos^ 209^ 
S34; on Athens and island issues^ 
243, 244; on ptaters of Lamp- 
saensj 300, 


XenophaneSj on origin of eoinage^ 
67j 61^ 

Xenophon, on 0 / Athenr^ 

o4 ; on pay of Cyrus's BOldicrs, 88, 
04, 95 1 on Asian coinage, 89; 
on silver ‘owls' of Athens, 167; 
on vsdm of siglos, 242; on Chian 
slaters, 25L 252* 298; on the 
silver standard of va.1ne, 278: oil 
effect of yictoiy of Conen, ; 
On DaBcyliLito, 333; on Treaty of 
Antalcidos, 306+ 

Xerxes, darie earreney of, 89 , 90 ; 
nay of trooj^ of^ ^^4; at Lbe 
HelleTpont, 171; inOuenee of 
expeditions of, 200. 


ZacynthuH* coinage of, 301, 362, 
S84j, 385; standard of, 382 ; coins 
of, struck by Bionj 41gj later 
issues oL 432* 430. 

Zacolii (tribe)^ typE on ^rly coins 
of tbe* 106; lived in Pangasan 
district, 188. 

Aancla, type of, 201 ; coimigo of, 
202j Sol, 2(iy, 212 j money of, 
struck In alliance^ 205; con¬ 
nexion of, with Cumae, 208; 
chants mime, 212 , 217 ; iUndard 
of. 213; early coins of, 181 214; 
didmebms of, 070, 
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Plate L Electrl^ and Gold A&ia, 700-480, 

1. UDCoriain mint. Fore-part of lion. = Oblong sinking 
between two aquaree. 

2p Unc^ertain miiiL <1>AN0^ ENI ^HMA (retrograde).^ = As 
last 

3. Phocaea. Seal. — Two Inc use squares. 

4. Cyzicnsp Timny-fiab bound with fillei. = Two moui§o 

squares. 

Groesiia of L^^dia: gold^ Pore-parts of Hon and bull face to 
face. ^ Tw'O incuse squares^ 

6. As last t silver-, 

7i Persia; f;FoM. The King advancing; liolds javdin and bow^ 
^ Oblong fncuee. 

8, CluDs. Sphinx seated. — Incuae square. 

LampsacuSp Half of winged hor^. Incuse square^ 
quartorei 

10. Uncertain mint. Sow. = As laah 

11* Samos. Fore-part of bull looking back. = As last. 

12, Uncertain mint. Cock ; above it, palmette. As last. 

13- Uncertain miuh Horse pr&ncing. = As last. 

14. Clazoiuenae. Half of winged boar. = As last i silver^ 

Plate II. Silver qe Greece, 700-48U. 

1. Aeglua. Sea-torloise. = Incu&e. 

2. NaxoR Wine^cup, ivy-leaf, bunches of grapes. = Incuse 

square, quartered. 

3. Eretria. Gorgon-hcad. = lucuse &^iuaie ; in one section 

lion's head. 

4. EretrUp Gergon-bead. = BulTs head. 

6. Chalcb. Wheel. ^ liicuse square. 

^ Iii \hh find other cubhi il la uflt llicqght nece^rjr Iq reprotluce ctactlj 
the archaic leltorin^j whkii ia belter acea lb the plate. 
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6. Atheii 9 ^ Owl, = Aslant, 

Cormth. 9 * = Incuise square. 

3. Coniitb. 9 , PflgMusi. = Mjil-sail lacuseh 

9. Athens. Ilesd of Athena helmeted. = A©E. Owl and olive- 
spray. 

10- Athena. As last. 

11. Alheoa, As last^ barbai-oua. 

12. Athens. As last^ Hied type. 

13. Gorcytn* Cow sucklicg^ calf. =Two oblong tucuseai in 

each A pattern. 

14* Thebes. Boeotian shield. = 0 in ineiiBo, 

pLATfi IIL SiL^n OP Asia, 700-480. 

1. Cos, Crab. = Larger and smaller Incuse. 

2 . Cyme. Fore-part of horse. = Two incuses- in each u 

pattern. 

3. Chios. Sphinx seated. —Larger and smaller incuae squai^* 
4- Teos* Oriffin seated. = Ineiiso square^ qnarteredo 

Chersonesua in O&rle. Head and paw of lion. = XEP, Fore* 
part of bull in incuae. 

a. Caidus. Head aqd paw of lion. = Hoad of Aphrodite iu 
incuse. 

7> Caniitua jo Rhodea. i’tjf-leaf. = Two oblong incusest 

8. Tenedofl. Janiform head, = TENE, Bipannia 

9, liipheeua. Bee, = Incuse si^ijare. 

10. Samoi Lion’s asalp. = £A. Bull's head. 

11. PoseidioD in Carpathos. Two larger and odd smaller dotpLiu. 

= Two otdoRg iDcusee. 

12. lalyeuB in Rhodes. Half of winged boar. ^lEAYtfON, 

Eagle's head and pnlmette. 

13. Fhaselb in Lycia. Fore-part of galley, = OAE. Stern of 

galley, 

14. Calymna. Head of bearded warrior. = Lyre Jq ijicuae. 


Plate IV, Thbace and Macedos, 600-480. 

1. Thasos. Satyr carrying nympli. - Incuse square, 

3. Lete. Satyr purauiag nymph. = As last. 

3i Lete. Am loat. 
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4, lAlEAEHN, CeD^Aiir cariymg oympE ^latiiBe 
square 

5, Keapollk Gorgon-bead. = Incuse square. 

6, Abder& HPAK. GrifSii seated j locust. = Incuse square, 

quartered. 

7, Eduni. Man leading two o-\en- =rETAl HAOKEtlN 

BACIAEY^ around a square. 

a BisalUe, BllAATIKON. Hotaeman walking beside Ina 
hoi% = InctiBe square, quartered. 

9* Macedon, Alexander L Hoi^man walldug beside hia hutse. 
= AAEZANAPO around square. 

la Acanthus. Lion slaying bull. [= Incuse square, quartered.] 

11. Potidaea. Poseidon on horseback, star- — Incuse squai^e. 

12. Terone. AmpLoin and buncbea of grapes. [= Incuse square.] 

(Rastruck on coin of Acanthus,) 


Plate V. Italy a^d Stclly, 600 480. 

h Cwulonia. KAYA. Apollo, striking witli bough, winged 
figure on arm: stag. = Obverse typ^, incuse and reversed, 

* 2. Tarentum. TAPA£. Tares on dolphin; shell, = Obverse 
type, incuse and reversed. 

а. Tarentum. TAPAl. Taras on dolphin, bolds cuttb'fiflh. 

= Sea-horse * pocten shell. 

1 , Croton and Sybarb. QPO. Tripod. = lY. Bull looking 
back, incuse. 

5. Metapontura. Ear of corn. = Same, incuse. (Restruck on 
a coin of CorinthO 

б . Zancle. AAlSlKAE, Dolphin In harbour. - Pecten in in¬ 

cuse pattern. 

7* Rhegium. Lionb scalp. = PEPlON. Calf’s hoiuL 

8 , MesBuniL Lion^a scalp. =ME££ENI0N. Calf b head. 

9 , Syrucu&e. ZYPA, Four-horse churioh = Female head in 

incuse. 

10, Syracnso. £YPAK01ION* FemsJe head in the midst of 
four dolphins, Four-horso chariot crowned by Victory. 

IL Syracuse, Same inscr. Female bead, wearing wreath, in 
the midst of four dot phi us. — Four-horse churjot crowned 
by Victory ; lion. 
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Plate VI. Athenian Empibe. I- 

1. EioctiTim of LAmpsjiciis. Fure-part of winged horso in wreuth. 
= lncuao squam. 

2 * Eloctniin of Cj'zkua. ilerujclos kiioc'litigr lioldliig dab niid 
t>ow; tunny. = Incuse 

^ Moles. Pomegranate. = MAAU Incuse do vice. 

4^ Molos. Pomegranate. MAAI. Crwent, 

5. Siphnos, Head of Apollo. => € f4>. Eagle flying ; barleycorn. 
6i Samoa. Lion^s scalp. ^ €AM+ Fore-part of bull j olive- 
spmy' nionogtam. 

7 ^ Samos^ As last. = £A. Fore-part of bull ^ olive-spray. 

& Cbios, Sphinx seated; amphora. = Incuse sqiiaro^ qiiarterech 
9. Metbymna- Boar. ™NAOYMNAIO£. Helineted head of 
Athena. 

10- Cos. KO^. Discobolus; tripods = Crab in Incuse square. 
11. ThemiistMles, Magneaiiu ©EMIfTOKAEO^. Apollo stand¬ 
ing. M A, Eagle flying, 

13, Colophon. KOAO<l?flNlflN. Head of Ai>ollo. = Lyre in 
incuse. 

Plate I’ll. Athenian Emeiee. II. 

1. Termora^ Tymnes, TYMNO. Heracles kneeling. = TEP- 

MEPIKON. ljon''s head in incuse^ 

2. Sinope. Hoad of nymph. = ^ INH, Sea-eagle on dolphin. 

3. Amisus. Turreted reinale head. PBPAp AIOP. Owl 

focingp on Bhield. 

4. Dardaiuts. Male figure on horse. = AAP, Cock; mono¬ 

gram, 

5. Calchedom Bearded head. =KAAX. Wheel. 

fi. Thasoa. Satyr carrying nymph. ^ Incuse square. 

7. Thitsos. Head of ^>earded Dionya i vy-c rouuied * = 0 A £ IO N. 

Heracles shooting; shield. 

8. Abdeia. ABAHPI. GriOifi. = MHTpO(|5nH. Vines, in 

inoiw. 

9. AeniLSi Head of Hermes. = AINI. Goat; crescent, ivy- 

Leaf. 

10. Macedon, Archekua I. Male hemL = APXEAAO. Horse 
with loose reim 
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JL AmphiHis, Uead of Aiwllo faeiinf. = AMdUPOAITEfiN, 

A- Torch in aquate, 

12. Acanthus. Lion devouring boU. -AK ANOION. Sqna™ 
quartered. 

Plate YlH- Asia Misor, 400-330, 

1, Aenna, Head of Hermes. = AINION, ArehaJe figure 

on tbrono; caduc*\i^ 

2. Lampsacua, gold- Voung lloraclea strangling 5 ori>enta. 

= Toie-part of winged hoi-se. 

LMupsaciis, Head of Athena. ^ Aa Jaat. 

4. Claynmenae, gdd. Head of Apollo, facing, = KAAI A0H. 

HArOPA^. Swan; fore-patt of wingod boar. 

6. Ciufl, floW. He«d of Apolla - ArNANIAHl. Prow of 

G. Cbalcidice, jofd. Head of Apollo. = XAAKIAEfiN EP) 
EYAnPIAA. Lyre. 

7. Samoa, tA. Lion’s scalp, = EYN. Young Hemclea atraug- 

Ung serponts. , 

8. Hacnlomnus of Caria. Carian Zeus. = EKATOM. Lion. 

5. Uausolus. Head of Apollo facing. = MAYinAAO. Canaii 

Zdob. ^ . 

10. Epheans. E®. Bee, = APlETOAHMOt, Pore.i>art of slag; 

pulid tree. 

n. Cnidds* Hoad of Aphi-odile j prow. = EOBOAO, Head 
and paw of lion. 

12. Byzantium. BY. Os on tunny. = Incuae, 

13. Byzantium. As last; monogram. ^ Incuse. ^ 

14. Cyzicua. EflTEIPA. Head of Persephone. =KYI(. Lions 

head, tunny* 

Plate IX Asia, Aprica, 480-830. 

1. Tiribazua. AML Oruiwzd. = Aramaic inscr, (Tiribazou). 

Zeus slanding. . . 

2. Pbarnabaius. Female head facing. ^ Aramaic inset. (Pnar- 

nabazou). Bearded helmeted head. 

3 DaUmes, Tarsus. Aramaic inscr. (Baaltars). Baal of Tarsus 
= Aramaic inset, (of Datames). Persian satrap seated, 
solar symbol. 
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4. Persiw Satrap, BA. Bearded Persian headp ^ BACIA£n£. 

King as on the darics; galley. 

5. Persian Sstmp. Bearded Persian head. = BA^f A. Lyre. 
Arad us. Head of Melkart . = Aramaic inscr. (from Aradiis). 

Galley on waves. 

7. Sidpn. Qalley before fortress; below^ lions. —King in 

chariot j goat incuse- 

8 . Tyre* Deity on wioged kippocamp;; dolphin. = Owl ^ 

sceptre and f1ail« 

9^ Carthage. Female head in tiara. = I user. {Sham macliaiiat). 
Lion and palm tree. 

10. Cartha^p ptrfd Dead of Persephone. — Horse. 

11. Cyrene. ffdd. Kike in quadriga. POAlANGEY^, = KY* 

PANAlOM* Zeus Ammozip inciise altar^ 

12. CyrenOj^Ttw. Head of Zeus Auimdn. =KYfANA. Silphium 

plant. 

Plate X Hellas, 408-330. 

L Boeotia, Tanagra. Shield. — BOl in wheel- 

2. Thebes. Shield. == ©E. Head of bearded Dionysus^ Ivy 

crowned. 

3. Thebes. Shield. = GE. Young Heracles straugliug ser- 

penta. 

4. Haliartus- Shield: on it Iridoni ~ APIAPTION. Pcaeldon 

striking with trident 

5. Opus. Head of Persephone- =OnONTlflN AlA£- Aja« 

charging. 

6. Amphictione^ Head of Demcter. — AMOlKTIONflN, 

ApoUo seated with his lyre; tripod. 

7p Athensp gd± Head of Atlienn* AGE, Owlf olive-spray* 
calathiis. 

8. Athens. Hoad of Athena. = AGE. Owl* olivo^spray* 

9. Zacynthus. Head of Apollo. =IAKYN0inN. Young 

Heracles strangling serpents 

IQ. A^goa. Head of Hem with crown. = APTEION, Two 
dolphLusi wolf. 

11. Arcadia. Head of ZeniiL = MonogTanip DAY. Pan seated 

on rocks. 

12. Stymphalus. Head of ArtemisL ETYM^hAAinN 10, 

Heracles striking with club. 
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PuiTii XL Italy, Sicily, 480-330. 

1. Tuientum, Head of Hora, vened. = TA. KYMK. 

Young rider crowning horse, rudder, buccinum. 

2. MeUpontum,ptrfd. AEVKIPPOt. Head of LeudppuB. = ME 

£1. Two ears of barley. 

8.Syb.ri.. H^dofAlh..!. .*YB*PI. BolII<»ljjy««ck- 

4. Thurii. Head of Athena, Scylln on helmet. = OOYPinN. 
Bull butting; fish. 

6. Syracuse, goW. Head of young Heracles. =«YPA, Female 
bead in incase. 

6. Agtigenlum, AKP. Eagle devouring serpent; two 

pellflta. =£IAANOi. Crab. 

7 G«la,soH. rEAA«. Bull, barleycorn. = Horseman. 
i Camarina. gM. Head of Athena, hippocamp on helmet. 

= K A, Olive leaves and beniea. 

P. Syracuse. EYPAKOlinN &, Head of Persephone amid 
dolphins. = Quadriga crowned by Victory: beneath, arms, 
A0AA. 

10, Syracusei. Same inacr. Ile.'id of Athena. — egaaiia. 

11. Syracuse, dcc/miM. Same inscL Head of Apol o, w, 

= tflTElPA. Head of Artemis, bow. 




Pi*Ti: I 



Clectriim and Gold of Asia- <00-480 









PlATB 11 



Silver of Greece. 700-480 




Plate III 



Silver of Asia, TOCMflO 





Plate IV 



Thrace and MacedoiL 6D0-4S0 









Plati: V 



Italy and Sicily. 600-400 







Plate VI 



AtlieDiun Empire* I 








Flats VII 



AthenisD Empire^ II 
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PU.TE VIII 



Asia Minort 400^30 







Pt*.TE IX 



Adis, Africa. 
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Plate X 



HellAB, 480-9S0 












ItAly, Skily. 4SO-330 
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